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uality in any language 


since 1868 


@ Ever since the first ‘‘BUFFALO” Cutter gained world-wide recognition, ‘‘BUFFALO" 


Machines have played an important part in the advance of the sausage industry. 

















The entire group of ‘‘BUFFALO” Sausage Machines reflects the careful engineering, the 
precision construction and the insistence on high quality materials that have combined to 
form the ‘BUFFALO Policy” for nearly three quarters of a century. 





As production problems have assumed continually greater importance, exclusive ‘BUF- 
FALO” features have lengthened the operating life of machines, have provided the means 
of reducing manufacturing expense and at the same time made it possible to process the 
highest quality sausage that commands a more profitable selling price. 


Hundreds of Sausage Makers, many of them the largest in the industry, have developed 
their business and built their reputations around the efficiencies and economies of ‘‘BUFFALO” 
equipment, taking advantage of every aid to improve their product and increase their 
manufacturing profit. 








JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CoO. ¢ 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The “BUFFALO” SELF-EMPTYING SILENT CUTTER The ‘“BUFFALO’’ GRINDER 





BUFFALO SAUSAGE 








The “BUFFALO” MIXER The “BUFFALO” STANDARD SILENT CUTTER 
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The “BUFFALO” STUFFER The “BUFFALO” CASING APPLIER The “BUFFALO” PORK FAT CUBER 





The “BUFFALO” BIAS BACON SLICER The “BUFFALO” BACON SKINNER 





MAKING MACHINES 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 
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The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


Calls Attention to 


GRIFFITH'S 
“PATHFINDER” PUMP 


Do you need a low-priced pump? $50.00 is a 
low price. Perhaps too low, but here it is— 
$50.00! “Pathfinder” is its name. This small 
pump will do more and better work than any 
other small pump now advertised. It is solidly 
built, equipped for one operator. It is a Griffith 
built pump and guaranteed. Suitable for small 
packers, markets and hotel supply men. 
GRIFFITH’S “PATHFINDER” with PRAGUE 
POWDER Pickle will cure butts, picnics, hams 
and briskets. These pieces will take plenty of 
pickle and give a high yield. Sweet pickle 
hams, cured in three days, boiling hams in 
three days and smoking hams in seven days. 
Do not overload your hams for smoking. 


For a “‘Low-priced pump” 
we recommend 
GRIFFITH’S “PATHFINDER.” 





GRIFFITH'S 
“BIG BOY PICKLE PUMP” 


BIG BOY is the ‘ideal pump” for all purposes. 
BIG BOY means capacity. It is like a large 
motor car—it is built to last. 


BIG BOY is a big packers’ pump—practical 
and dependable. 


Hundreds of BIG BOY Pickle Pumps are in use 
all over the United States, Canada and around 
the world. 


We Serve Our Customers 


The Griffith Laboratories have a large “'serv- 
ice kitchen” under the direction of Dr. Komarik. 
We have an exceptionally large Research 
Laboratory headed by Dr. Lloyd A. Hall. We 
have a manufacturing plant under direct con- 
trol of Carrol L. Griffith, our manufacturing 
chemist. This manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment is not equalled anywhere in America. 
As an institution The Griffith Laboratories give 
their services freely and their methods without 
reserve to any packer who makes inquiry. In 
our laboratory kitchen we make small com- 
mercial batches of “Canned” hams, “Ready 
to eat’’ hams and “Smoked hams” and cure 
all manner of meats for the benefit of the users 
of our PRAGUE POWDER. We lead the way. 








The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-31 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory and Office: 1 Industrial Street, Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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TrRacue POWDER 


Registered U.S. Patent Nos. 2084623, 2084624, 2084628, 2054626 


Is a Full Boiled Pickle Dried to a soft, fluffy salt mass | 
ready to be remade into a second pickle. | 
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Pp” 
PRAGUE Pickle Balance Scale | 
This “Prague Pickle balance” is a “percentage” scale. This 
scale shows you how to place 8%, 9%, 10% or 15% of pickle 
and pickle solids in the Capillary System in every ham you i 
pump. Read the directions. Set the “percentage’’ needle, weigh 3 
your ham, and likewise weigh the ingoing pickle. Keep your F 
ham dry. Perfection is possible. ‘ 
Ww, 
Ld y 
i] 
ARTERY PUMPING 4 
We have found it necessary to create a “cured product” in a t 
short time. For this reason, the Griffith Laboratories have in- 7 
troduced in a practical way the art of ham curing by the system i 
of Artery Pumping. We have prepared and equipped “Big Boy”’ ; i 
ses. Artery Pump, and geared it down to a suitable “speed and pres- : 
rge sure” so the pickle may be used in the ham, picnic, shoulder, We Teach the Method of Curing 
briskets, rounds, hinds, forequarters, hindquarters—in other FA 
ent words, “PRAGUE POWDER Pickle” is suitable for use in any . 
commercial piece of meat to be cured, where the artery is avail- 4 
able at the meat surface. t 
a The safe, fast action of ‘Prague Powder Pickle’ has made artery ; 
pumping popular. Nearly all packers in this country, as well e 
as abroad, are availing themselves of the extra saving they % 
make by Griffith’s “Artery Pumping Method.” The amount of HB 
“Prague Powder Pickle” placed in the ham through the capillary if 
ev system can now be controlled by using our “Prague Pickle 4 
ik. Measure Scale”, which governs the percentage of pickle going ¥ 
ch into the ham. Weigh ham and weigh pickle. Since we have this This cut shows an artery y 
Ne “percentage control’ we advise the addition of 10% “Smoking This epee sw eat pickle ham a : 
- hams”, “Ready to eat” hams and “Canned” hams. 18% out of sweet ie and can be pes Bg M rae ‘ 
ip- We have found “Artery Pumping” desirable. This artery curing Pickle Ham. ' 
style has greatly increased ham consumption. We have found ‘a 
| ‘and you have been convinced that “Artery Pumped Hams” sell a 
ive faster than old style cured Hams. The housewife likes the F 
ut “tender juicy Ham or Picnic.’’ 90% of the Ham curers are taking 
In over the “Prague Pickle Artery Pumping Style.” You may be 
m- tempted to hold back. You may be tempted to use the spray needle 
dy and stick your ham full of holes and let the spray pocket soak 
Te out. Do not do this. You lose out to “fast thinking and fast 
Ts acting men.” Artery pumped hams suit public taste. The house- 
wife demands tender hams. 8% Pickle added to this Smoked Ham. 
os 
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RECENT “BOSSE 


rm “BOSS”’ Bone Shredder 





“BOSS”’ Dropper Hook 
“BOSS” No. Assembly 
412 Friction 


Dropper 


“BOSS” Electric 
Hoists 


Chicago, Illinois 


Br 
wf 


““BOSS” Fusion-Welded Cookers 


““BOSS”’ Shredder and Washer Co 


te 


“BOSS” Automatic 


Landing Device 30s" 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHER 


824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards 


Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for h™ 
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“BOSS” V-Type Tripe 
Scalder 


= 


“BOSS” Grinder 
“BOSS” Silent Cutter 


i 


“BOSS”’ Meat Dispenser “BOSS” Pan Filler. 





Space does not permit showing all of 


a li h Sausage Making 
em or sting the numerous im- Edible and Inedible Reader 


provements added to the already Tel} ys what your problem is and we 
well-established “BOSS” Machines. will help you solve it! 











“BOSS” Stuffer 
These illustrations show only a few There is a ‘*BOSS’’ Machine for 
of our more recent developments. ¢VTY Operation m . 
Hog and Beef Killing 


-ut fF “BOSS’—symbol for Best Or Satisractory Service 
ERBUPPLY CORPORATION 


» 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
for Kil age Making, Rendering 


Cincinnati, Ohic 


visioner Week Ending November 6, 1937 





ARMOUR’S SLICED HAM] 


WINS REMARKABLE ACCEPTANCE 


WHAT A CONVENIENT 
WAY TO BUY HAM! 


Ce = 10), | a, LO a, |, LO 7 








ARMOUR’S sensational new way of selling sliced 
ham in Cellophane is really “going to town.” 


Housewives like it. It’s just what they've been 


looking for. It’s convenient, ready-to-cook...an 
effective menu’ suggestion. It’s economical. 
There’s no bone, no rind, no waste. It’s ai] ham. 

Dealers like it. No cutting labor, faster sales. 
No “ends” to contend with. It is sold by the unit 
package, rather than by the pound, and thus is 
less affected by day-to-day price fluctuations. 

It gives the dealer a more stable profit... makes 
an eye-catching, fast-selling display. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


CE | FROM RETAILERS AND HOUSEWIVES! 


Most important to the packer, the printed label 
on the Cellophane wrap brings the packer’s 
nameintothehome... builds consumer confidence 
in branded products...assures repeat business. 

The “‘displayability,” economy and conven- 
ience of this method of selling sliced ham have al- 
ready proved its popularity...its possibilities for 
increased profits. 

It’s another instance of how the visibility and 
protection of Cellophane cellulose film fit per- 
fectly into modern sales and display plans in the 
meat industry. 





PACKAGING IDEAS 


One of our Field Representatives will be glad to 
help you work out new packaging ideas. No obli- 
gation. Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc.,“Cellophane” Division, Wilmington, Del. 
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KVP 


GENUINE 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


SPECIAL 
LARD LINER PARCHMENT 


SUPER 
LARD LINER PARCHMENT 


GENUINE 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
CRINKLED 


WUN DER BAR 
GENUINE GREASEPROOF 


% 
WHITE HAM PAPER 
a 
FREEZER BURN 
* 
GOLD STANDARD CRINKLED 
a 
D-O-K 
* 
WET WAXED 


* 
WHITE OILED 


PAPER 


FOR PACKERS 
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These youngsters are sons and daughters of 
Parchment papermakers. Many of them will some 
day make paper for KVP....even better paper than 
their fathers are now making. Right now, they are en- 


ways. Most important, they learned to work; they 
learned the value of a dollar. 


Last summer was the third season for our Home 





Works Plan for Community Youth. It continues to 
be the best investment we have ever made! We are 
not going to blame our Youth if it goes astray. We 
are going to blame ourselves. 


FOOD PROTECTION PAPERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


joying the fruits of part-time work last summer. They 
mowed lawns, washed cars, made furniture, baked 
cookies....made themselves useful in a thousand 


AV 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 
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WHEN THE HISTORY OF THE 


PACKING INDUSTRY COMES TO 
BE WRITTEN...1937 WILL BE 


RECORDED AS THE YEAR WHEN 


AeUpy 


CAME INTO WIDESPREAD USE 
FOR IMPROVING THE FLAVOR, 
APPEARANCE AND SALABILITY 


OF PROCESSED MEATS 


If you are not already cashing 
in on this great improvement 
in packing plant methods.... 
E led less write at once for details 


dh Awaits ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORPORATION 
International Expositions NORWALK CONNECTICUT 
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Courtesy United Air Lines 


Antiquated, obsolete, old-fashioned 
equipment will not produce maxi- 
mum profits. 


Modern Adelmann Ham Boilers 
have unusual, exclusive features 
which cut operating costs, reduce 
shrink, and lower labor costs. They 
produce the kind of boiled hams 
that really SELL! 


Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned 
Steel, Monel Metal, and Nirosta Your old retainers have substantial 
(Stainless) Steel, Adelmann Ham trade-in values. Ask for free booklet 
Boilers offer the most complete line ‘The Modern Method”’ giving full 
available. information. 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., og ar. & 12 Bow Lame, London 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. > 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 
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“Fresh to. the last slice” 
in SYLPHCASE K Casings 


EADY-TO-SERVE meat products which are 
made to sell on their merits are kept fresh and 
flavorful in SYLPHCASE K Casings. @SYLPHCASE K 
Casings are particularly suited to the packaging 
of prepared ham products. Being fully trans- 


SYLPHCASE K Casings 


parent, the product is fully visible in all its appe- 
tizing appeal. @ Select your casings as carefully 
as you select the meat which you package. 


@ SYLPHCASE K Casings will give you dependable 


service and assist you in building sales. 


Are Strictl y Kosher 


Manufactured by 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Executive and Sales Offices: 122 


East 42nd Street, New York 


Works: Fredericksburg, Va. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. anime 
120 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. REGISTERED 
809 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. nici 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


PACIFIC COAST 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
CANADA 
Vietoria Paper and Twine Co., Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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In the plant of The Home Packing 
Co., Toledo, Obio, the Lixate Process 
is used to furnish clear, low-cost brine 
of improved efficiency for meat packing. 


Dhe 


LIXATE 
Prices 


FOR MAKING BRINE 









































INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 
INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES—SCRANTON, PA. 
and NEW YORK CITY 
SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. 
Philadelpbia,Pa.* Newark,N.J.* Pittsburgh,Pa. 
NewYork,N.Y. * Baltimore,Md. * Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta,Ga. « NewOrleans,La.* Cincinnati,Obio 
St.Louis, Mo.eREFINERIES: WathinsGlen,N.Y. 
Ludlowville, N.Y.» Avery Island, La. * MINES: 
Retsof, N. Y. « Detroit, Mich. « Avery Island, La. 
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In addition to saving : 
time, labor and money, 
the Lixate Process 
brings new brine- 


-making convenience 








* J 








CKERS say that convenience alone is 
enough. to make this automatic process — 
an important addition to any modern meat-packing plant: 

It makes brine available 24 hours a day, piped or pumped to 
any part of the plant, ready for use at the turn of a tap. It dissolves 
salt without agitation — eliminating all mixing and stirring, all sponges 
and filter beds. 

Automatic operation makes four important savings. It saves in 
the cost of handling salt, the cost of mixing brine, the cost of | 
distributing brine. Packers report this saving due to increased effi- 
ciency, as well as a saving of as much as 10% to 20% of the © 
amount of salt required. 

The Process uses economical Rock Salt. The Rock Salt is placed 
in a hopper above the Lixator, and feeds by gravity. Water flow is 
automatically controlled, to dissolve the salt and become completely 
saturated brine, self-fileered to be crystal clear. Brine flows to a 
storage tank of required capacity, ready for use. 

The Lixate Process has never failed to make important econo- 
mies. Write for a copy of the Lixate Book which describes the 
operation of the Lixate Process, and illustrates a number of in- 
stallations. At no obligation, a Lixate Engineer will call and show 
you how you can make the same important savings enjoyed by 
other food packers. International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
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November 6, 1937 


MEANS TO YOU 


@ It is an assurance of reliable per- 
formance, long life and maximum 
efficiency in all elevating, conveying and 
power transmitting services through 
your plant. The Link-Belt standard of 
quality, plus superb service, is yours 
for the asking. Large stocks are carried 
at all Link-Belt plants and warehouses 
and by many distributors. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 

Offices in Principal Cities 
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4. Cooler Building, John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

5. Branch House, John Morrell & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

6. Cooler Addition, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, lowa 

7. Employees Building, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, lowa 

8. Branch House, John Morrell & Co., New York, N. Y. 

9. Cold Storage Building, The Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, lowa 

10. ne an Te i 


11. Car Icing Arrangement, The Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa 
12. Se nee + Bao Se, Baltimore, 


13. Refinery Building, The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
14, Beef Killing Building, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

15. Cooler Building, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

16. Garage, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

17. Abattoir, Neuhoff Brothers, Dallas, Texas 

18. Garage, Neuhoff Brothers, Dallas, Texas 

19. Dressing Room Building, Lay Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


- 


s| WORK COMPLETED YEARS 
HENSCHIEN, EVERDS © CROMBIE 


1935 01937 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








20. Rendering Building, Star Provision Company, Birmingham, Alabama 
21. Beef Killing Building, C. Lehmann Packing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
22. Segenge Cecteay, Cocker 90d OO Peg a ee Cee 


23. Cooler Building and Smokehouses, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisc. 
24. Car Icing Arrangement, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisconsin 

25. Abattoir and By-Products Building, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
26. Cold Storage Building, Apple Growers Association, Hood River, Oregon 
27. Packing Plant, Neuhoff, Inc., Salem, Va. 

28. Sausage Factory, S. S. Logan, Huntington, W. Va. 

29. Cooler Building, Roegelein Packing Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

30. Canning Factory, Ladoga Canning Company, Ladoga, Ind. 

31. Cooler Building, Morgan Packing Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

32. Beef Plant, Estherville Packing Company, Estherville, lowa 

33. Cooler Building, The Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 

34. Packing Plant, Cook Packing Company, Gering, Nebraska 

35. Abattoir, United Butchers Abattoir, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 

36. Abattoir, National By-Products, Inc., Davenport, lowa 

37. Live Stock Pens, John Morrell & Co., Topeka, Kansas 

38. Packing Plant, Adolf Gobel, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

39. Abattoir and Cooler Building, Kreinberg & Krasny, Cleveland, Ohio 
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This Mineral Insulation is TIME-PROOF! 


More than 25 years of continuous service prove Johns- 
Manville Rock Cork to be virtually unimpaired by age! 








ERE’S A RECORD FOR YOU 

... Over a quarter-century of 
efficient insulating service... and 
the material is apparently good 
for many more years to come! 


This is Johns-Manville Rock 
Cork’s record on the five installa- 
tions listed above. And on hun- 
dreds of other installations since 
that date, Rock Cork has estab- 
lished similar records for effective, 
economical insulation. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


27 YEARS 








Check this Service Record! 








E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Manville 


(left) APPLYING ROCK CORK SHEETS on a 
typical cold-room job. Installation is rapid, eco- 
nomical. And Rock Cork’s mineral composition 
assures years of efficient service. 


(right) COLD-LINE INSULATION PROBLEMS 
are solved permanently and economically by 
J-M Rock Cork Pipe Covering. Identical in com- 
position with J-M Rock Cork Sheets, it is 
equally durable and moisture-resistant. 


Account for this amazing per- 
formance? Rock Cork is mineral 
in composition. Made of limestone 
fibers, combined with a special 
mineral binder, this remarkable 
material...in either sheet or pipe- 
covering form...is virtually imper- 
ishable and highly resistant to the 
infiltration of moisture. 

And there are these further ad- 
vantages. Rock Cork is vermin- 
and rot-proof. Will not harbor rats 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois 
28 YEARS..Fox Head Waukesha Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
26 YEARS .... Indiana Ice & Dairy Co., Anderson, Ind. 
28 YEARS .. Syracuse Cold Storage Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 





or insects. Does not support bac- 
teria or mold. Is incapable of ab- 
sorbing or giving off odors under 
any condition. 

= * e 


Why not learn how this mineral 
low-temperature insulation can 
permanently solve your insulating 
problems? Complete details are 
given in our Rock Cork brochure. 
For your copy, write Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N. Y.C. 


ROCK CORK 


LOW-TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


in sheet form...and for pipe covering 








NOW- more than ever! 


BRAND'S REVOLVING TRACK 
SMOKEHOUSE gives 
increased operating profits 


POSITIVE ADVANTAGES 


. Products turn around continually 
. Uniform Smoke and Color 
. Perfect Temperature Control Always 


. Proper Circulation without any forced draft 
whatsoever 


- POWER AND FUEL COSTS REDUCED— 


Size ‘al vin: Heiistebs ano a FE ching YIELDS AT MINIMUM 


yoy. ee ee oe . LOWEST POSSIBLE SHRINK 


. Product Rolled In and Out Only Once 








: ; : 6 

cages with proportionate savings. 
7. CAGES—Furnished—Have greatest capacity 
8 
9 


Present cages also used 


10. DESIGNED to Eliminate entirely Condensa- 
tion or Black Water Drip 


11. Insulated steel walls. Faster smoking and fewer 
toughened casings. _ 

12. Less floor space required for a given capacity. 
Much easier to clean. 


Pa se neo ASK THESE USERS 
r close temperature control. 

Also furnished with steam coilsif desired. . 

Sturdily built for long life and perfect 

service. Made in capacities from 13 to 

90 hams. 


Buy BRAND’S Revolving Track Smokehouse on our 2 year 
modernization loan basis and let the profits take care of the 
monthly payments. There’ll be extra money left over for you 
each month. Write today for complete details. 


BRAND BROS., INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
410-412 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


BRAND'S 
New System ROTARY OVEN 
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REMEMBER THIS TRADEMARK 




























It identifies 
1} * 3 . 
| America’s finest summer sausage 


| For more than 50 years Chas. Hollenbach, Inc., 
| has manufactured summer sausage to the trade; it : 
| has built an enviable record for dependable and 
i | uniformly high quality. 
! Products manufactured under the famous “314” 
r | trademark include 
] THUERINGER SALAMI  CERVELAT 
FARMER GENOA CAPICOLLA 
i} PEPPERONI MORTADELLA 
i] SPICED LUNCHEON MEAT 
Add these products to your line—you'll find 
them consistently good sellers and really profit- 
able items. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. 














¢ CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


Ly 2653-63 OGDEN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


A One-Stage Method that Produces 


LARD of Finest Quality from All 
Types of Fats! 


All the words in the dictionary would 
not describe any better the type of 
LARD produced by the FRENCH Drip 
Rendered Process than these plain, un- 
varnished facts and characteristics: 


ODOR: Sweet and neutral. 


COLOR: Excellent and uni- 
form, approxi- 
mately 2.0 yellow 
and 0.2 red. 


F.F.A.: Average under 
0.03. 


SMOKE POINT: 490° F. and high- 
er. This is approxi- 
mately 100° higher 
than ordinary lard. 


Reduced to a min- 
imum because 


Drip Rendering Lard Cooker 


Vertical Cooker 


MOISTURE: 


RENDERING MACHINERY 
FRENCH Curb Presses and 


French Curb Press 


Horizontal and Vertical 
Cookers, like the exclusive 
ey Drip Rendered 
Lard System, offer you new 
economy and efficiency be- 
cause of careful design and 
sturdy construction. Better 
yields, finer product, lower 
costs and increased capaci 
go hand in hand wit 
FRENCH Rendering Equip- 
ment! 


rendering takes 
place under vac- 
uum. 


UNIFORMITY: Quality of lard uni- 


form regardless of 
type of fats used. 


How does your product compare with 
this analysis? Simple investigation will 
convince you that you need this system 
—now! Write for details. 





FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY C0. 


PIQUA, OHIO 





French Horizontal Cooker 
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Republic instrument panel located in turbine room at Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Is Your Boiler Room 







A Cafeteria Without a Cashier? 


It is not enough to know that the total power 
cost for the month is so many dollars, of 
which so much is for fixed charges, so much 
for fuel, etc. Such a system, for all its attrac- 
tive simplicity, conceals innumerable oppor- 
tunities to save. 


In meat packing plants, where large quan- 
tities of process steam and water are used, 
it should be realized that for every pound 
of steam wasted and for each extra gallon 
of water pumped, a corresponding amount of 
fuel had to be consumed in the boiler room. 


The minimum possible operating expense is 
secured only when the boiler room is oper- 
ated efficiently and its products used eco- 
nomically. 


Unless these services, process steam, water, 
etc., are charged to the consuming depart- 
ments on the basis of quantities actually 
used, as determined by meter readings, your 
boiler room is like a cafeteria without a 
cashier. Flow meters, by providing a record 
of the amount consumed by each depart- 
ment, supply meat plant executives with 
facts essential to a correct determination of 
costs and therefore, to efficient production 
management. 


Republic engineers will be glad to cooperate 
with your own engineers in the solution of 
any metering problem you may have. This 
service involves no obligation on your part. 


Write us today outlining your problem. 


REPUBLIC FLOW METERS CO. 


2248 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Ideas for Old in the Packing Industry, too! : 
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Since this business was founded sixty years ago, it has pioneered new 
and better ways for the Curing, Processing and Seasoning of meats. 


CHANGE is essential to all progress. No 
business can escape it and compete suc- 
cessfully. In every field, it calls for new 
ideas, improved methods and the develop- 
ment of better products. In the packing 
industry, we are meeting these needs and 
will continue to meet them in accordance 
with sound business policies based upon 


@ The services 
maintained by this organization are at your 
disposal. . . . Our practical experts will 
assist you in the solution of your proc- 
essing problems, in the production of new 
products, and in virtually all other packing 
activities designed to increase your sales 
and profits. 


long practical experience. 


THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


PRESCO PICKLING SALT PRESCO CERTIFIED CASING COLORS 
PRESCO SAUSAGE SEASONINGS NEW PROCESS F. L. P. BOARS HEAD PICKLING SALT 
BOARS HEAD SUPER-SEASONINGS 


. ~~ _ 
aa ESTABLISHED If) : ‘ | 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC PROCESSING OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
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Croceplance 


-. BY CUSTOMERS 


To gain a customer’s approval is the goal of 


every manufacturer. During the past 50 years 
HINDE & DAUCH has played an important part 
in securing customer acceptance for thousands of 
manufacturers... by supplying shipping boxes that 
protect, advertise, and merchandise their contents. 
H & D shipping boxes look modern, are modern... 


yet they cost no more. 








: HINDE & DAUCH Corrugated Shipping Boxes 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


Y 832 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO - 
-"— : th C D t, hotels in Dear Wa Send me your FREE book, “Modem Shipping Boxes” a oe 


MANY PACKERS 


are using this BLISS BOX for shipping their fresh 
and smoked meats, pork loins, dressed poultry, 
lard, butterine, soap powder and _ similar 


BLISS BOXES 


are the strongest, safest fibre 
containers available. All four ~ 
corners are reinforced with 
double thickness of board, 
which gives them extra 
strength both in storage and 
transit. They require 11% 
to 20% less material. Their 
unique construction often per- 
mits use of lighter weights of 
board. They save money in 
cost of material and freight 
charges. 


The BLISS POWER 
LIFT TOP STITCHER 


wire stitches the tops of Bliss Boxes, making a 
uniformly secure closure. A screw driver or 
stitch remover will remove the stitches with 


BOXES no damage to the box. 


are quickly assem- 
bled as needed on 
the Bliss Box 
Stitcher. This ma- 
chine is also built 
with post for bot- 
tom stitching of 
Regular Slotted 
Containers. 


Bliss Heavy Duty Box Stitcher 


Complete information regarding Bliss Boxes and equipment for 
assembling and sealing them may be obtained from 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, .N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 117 W. Harrison Street PHILADELPHIA, 5th and Chestnut Streets 
BOSTON, 185 Summer Street SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
CINCINNATI, 3441 St. Johns Place SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. : Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher 
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Fresh as the hour it was wrapped 


1 per- Te rs were oa a 
Drake Hotel, unwrapped and examin 

its of by Chef Edouard Soulard. 

ey in 

eight 





A New Paper! 


R “LOOKED LIKE LOCAL CUT LOINS” 
.. . YET SHIPPED FROM THE WEST! 


































R A leading packer recently made a test shipment of fresh pork 
wrapped in the new H.P.S. Wet Strength sheet to one of his branch : 
ing a houses in the East. Here is an excerpt of the report he received: ; a 
er or “The meat had the best appearance of any loins received from ae... UO REO ee _ 
i the West. They looked more like fresh local cut loins. They Wet strength— istant rolls the meat out of the 
with were dry and the lean meat carried a decidedly brighter and paper. There is no picking. Observe strain on the paper 


fresher appearance.” as meat is being unwrapped. 


Why were the loins dry? Because the paper was absorbent; and it 
permitted the meat to breathe. Why were they brighter and fresher? 
Because they were dry. 


The packer’s brief ‘report mentions only appearance—but these 
pictures show added reasons for this paper's preference. It has 
genuine wet strength, remains intact on the meat, strips off clean, 
without picking. 

Try this. Send out some loins and butts wrapped in your regular 
paper, along with some wrapped in the new H.P.S. sheet. Examine 
both shipments at their destination—and let results alone con- 
vince you of H.P.S. sheet’s startling advantages. 





Nl 


Ask us to send you generous samples for your tests. Not a tear or hole—Despite rough handling the ielaink is 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY ee 


1130 WEST 37th STREET, CHICAGO Dry and appetizing —There is no excess moisture on the 
surface, the meat has excellent color and quality. 
















Up to now most loin pa- 
©. pers have fallen apart, 
giving little protection to 
the meat. We believe the 
j new H.P.S. sheet will 
cause packers universal- 
ly to seriously consider 
sweeping changes in 
their pork-wrapping de- 
partments and to avoid 
the use of paper, such as 
is pictured here, that 
»- does not protect. 











Week Ending November 6, 1937 


MEAT PACKERS | 
ASK FOR PROTECTION 
»-e- we supply it! 


Interior of CORINCO 
Cork Insulated 
Sausage Cooler 


Controlled, Even Temperatures are Assured by CORINCO 
CORKBOARD and CORINCO CORK PIPE COVERING 


e They are manufactured only of Cork, Nature’s Own 


Insulation. e They offer HIGH RESISTANCE TO HEAT. e They 
ec aus? are MOISTURE RESISTING and so maintain INSULATING 
EFFICIENCY. e They are STRUCTURALLY STRONG and can 
be EASILY HANDLED. e They are FIRE RESISTANTS, offering 
added protection. 
CORK INSULATION CO., INC. 
Write for Full Information 155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Flame and fire-hungry sparks get no encour- 
agement from inflammables triply-sealed 
against combustion by TRI-SURE CLOSURES. 
These famous air-tight, liquid-tight, leak-proof 
closures eliminate fire-hazards as effectively 
as they bar the way to tampering, substitution 
and waste. Rather be safe than sorry—by 
specifying TRI-SURE Triple-Seal 
‘CLOSURES for all combustible products! 


Tri-Sure 


TRIPLE-SEAL 
CLOSURES 


) 


AMERICAN AN TWN teas 


MANUFACTURING Co. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 
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WHEN MADE WITH 


PACKER’S PRIZE 


Here are four important rea- 
sons why you should use 
PACKER’S PRIZE in Sau- 
sages, Meat Loaves and 
Bologna. 


1. Gives you maximum ab- 
sorption and binding without 
dusting. 


2. Neutral flavor and color 
blends perfectly with meat. 


3. A starch-free protein con- 
centrate of greater food value 
than sausage meats. 


4. Saves money yet improves 
appearance, texture and eat- 
ing qualities. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


75 VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK ; a CHICAGO | 
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SOAK IT —Patapar is Vegetable 
insoluble Parchment 
es 
i EWS seat 
SQUEEZE IT— Keeps its te Pc = 
full strength when wet 
NO. 87NP REVIEW EDITION 1937 








insoluble Liner Gives Canned Meat 
Extra Protection 


Before they seal it in its metal con- 
tainer, this spiced ham is first 
wrapped in a sheet of Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. Completely 
covering the meat, the Patapar 
keeps it from contact with the 
metal. Prevents discoloration. 
' Helps preserve the flavor. 

Juices from the meat get the 
* wrapper wet. But it doesn’t mat- 
' ter. Patapar is insoluble! 


New Way To Pack 
Meat 
Patties | 


Thanks to 
Patapar, 
these meat 
patties come out #@ 
of the container Mia 
whole and clean! 













No sticking to- Handsome Box-Liners 
gether. A circle 
of Patapar on top For Turkeys 


and bottom of 
each pattie does 
the trick. Makes 
them look more 


Note the nice effect that Patapar 
liners give to this turkey pack! 
The Patapar, beautifully printed 
Jo in fast-color inks, shows off the 
appetizing, too, birds in their full glory. Such a 
when the can is : method of brand identification 
opened. ae a lasting impression on the 
trade! 


Patapar Wrappers Make Safe, Clean 
Package For Lard a 


An ordinary sheet wouldn’t do for 
packaging lard. But because Pat- 
apar is both insoluble and grease 
proof it is ideal. Makes a safe, tidy § 
package. Gives the lard full pro- | 
tection. Convenient for Mrs. | 
Housewife. a 











Sausage Entrusted 
To Patapar 


The clean, fresh appearance of 
this sausage package shows how 
well Patapar has done its job. No 
moisture has worked through the 
wrapper causing messy stains. 
Patapar is insoluble and grease- 
proof. Gives the sausage safe pro- 
tection. Helps keep in the flavor. 


Ham Needs Wrapper 
That Moisture Won’t Hurt 








Like other meats, ham contains a 
lot of moisture. So, in deciding 
what wrapper to use, it is impor- 
tant to select one that moisture 
won’t hurt—that won’t tend to 
weaken and disintegrate when 
wet. Patapar is safe and depend- 
able because it is both insoluble 
and grease-proof. 





Want us to send you samples of Patapar so you can see how different it is from ordinary sheets? When writing, kindly use 
your business stationery and state the nature of your product. Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California. Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, New York; 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Week Ending November 6, 1937 
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SWITCHED TO CAHN 
for stochinetlos/ 


There’s a real reason back of the definite trend to CAHN 
for all stockinette requirements. You get the correct 
size and the right quality exactly adapted to your needs. 
You never get makeshift inferior quality or makeshift 
sizes when you order stockinettes from CAHN! 


Stockinettes from CAHN eliminate the wastes caused 
by makeshift stockinettes. It takes a stockinette that’s 
made for the job—an ADLER Stockinette—to guarantee 
extra attractiveness and finer quality in your products. 
And you save money in the long run! 


Our centrally located mill offers lowest freight rates 
and prompt delivery service. Order your next lot of 
stockinettes from CAHN and be sure! Write to FRED 
C. CAHN for full particulars and prices! 
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HEL YOU SELL MORE CANNED HAM 


Story of a great modern accomplishment of which 
America’s Home Economists 


= 


This seal of Acceptance 
denotes that the state- 
ments in this advertise- 
ment are acceptable to 
the Council on Foods of 
the American Medical 


* Athenians, renowned for the elegance of their meals, 
spoke of salted and smoked ham as“the honor of 
the banquet and the delight of the human race.” 


Since Colonial times, America has been 
famous for its hams. Today, as a further 
advance, all the work, time and waste for- 
merly involved in cooking ham at home 
have been saved by modern canning. 
Choice whole, half and quarter hams are 
baked scientifically, right in their containers— 
so that every drop of their rich juice, every 
bit of flavor, is retained. No bone, no 
gristle. ..economical! The modern 
American canned ham makes possible a 
lesson in easier, modern meal-making. .. 


can well be proud 


with assured nutritiousness—and with 
ample opportunity for the final personal 
touch that gives any meal individuality. 
Home Economics Dept., American Can 
Co.,230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





American brands of canned ham come 
from stock scientifically fed on America’s 
farms; are inspected by U. S. 
Government inspectors. Nutritional 
science and extensive canning research 
help American packers maintain high 
standards of purity and wholesomeness. 
Have you tried canned ham recently? 














We manufacture cans &> we do no canning 


Association. 


This advertisement in October issues of Journal of Home EKeonoemies. and Pr 


ind isits 


Home: Economies is another example of Canco help to the meat packing 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 











. a name that denotes — 


QUALITY and SERVICE | 


t 
‘e 


un 


CHOICEST MEAT PRODUCTS | 


HYGRADE’S Original WEST VIRGINIA HAM 





An Entirely f ws Ready to Eat 
Different Type im. No cooking to do 
f No shrinkage 





- The Flavor Wins Favor — 








HONEY BRAND HYGRADE 
HAMS—BACON FRANKFURTERS 


DRIED BEEF Natural Casings 




















Beef—Veal—Lamb—Pork 








- a | eee anal 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


Executive Offices 4 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY — 


PELE LEY ESE TE gba ON Es ot CREPE RO oA ge SO, = BIOS 
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SIABRGE DRUM eet 


OUTSTANDING BECAUSE OF 
THEIR EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


DRY ESSENCE OF 
NATURAL SPICES 


Nothing that does not contribute 
to the fine flavor of the finished 
product is contained in this better 
sausage seasoning! It contains 
no pith, fibre or foreign matter . . . 
only the full, fine, true flavor of 
delicious natural spices in an effec- 
tive, concentrated, easy-to-use 
form. 


Stange Dry Spice Essences are 
now being used by the most pro- 
gressive concerns in the meat pack- 
ing field . . . companies priding 
themselves on the quality of the 
product they produce. Stange Sea- 
sonings insure uniformity, fine 
quality, perfect distribution of 
flavor. And they give better ap- 
pearance and greater eye appeal 
in the finished product. 


The STANGE method is a defi- 
nitely BETTER method of season- 
ing. Made in individual spice 
flavors, regular blends for all 
types of products, and special 
blends to suit your individual re- 
quirements. Your regular season- 
ing blend can be perfectly matched 
in a STANGE Seasoning that will 
give you all the advantages of your 
present seasoning, with none of 
the disadvantages! 


lm folie \, Keeolt) im folie \, waciok. {te}. (cl 


PEACOCK BRAND 
CASING COLORS 


Long known for their clear, bright, 
attractive colors, PEACOCK Brand 
Casing Colors have been made 
even easier and more econom- 
ical to use. 


JIFFY Color Tablets, an exclu- 
sive STANGE development, take 
all the guesswork out of coloring 
operations because each tablet 
contains exactly 14 ounce of Cer- 
tified Casing Color. They eliminate 
waste caused by improper mea- 
surement and spillage of powdered 
color. They insure a completely 
uniform and attractively colored 
product. They cut the cost of color- 
ing operations and are adapted to 
tank or continuous spray cooking. 


JIFFY Color Tablets dissolve 
rapidly in water of any tempera- 
ture. They are easier, safer and 
definitely better to use. They give 
insurance against waste at no 
premium! 


STANGE TABLETS 
FOR CURING 


This revolutionary development 
has taken the guesswork out of cur. 
ing operations, and provided un. 
usual economies at the same time! 


If you now use a prepared cure, 
we can cut your costs up to 75%, 
If you prefer to mix your own cure, 
we can show you the way to pos. 
itive accuracy and uniformity. 


Stange Tablets for Curing Meats 
are a correct balance of nitrate and 
nitrite for regular fast cures. 
Stange Nitrite Tablets, for maxi 
mum speed in curing, contain only 
pure sodium nitrite. Both tablets 
dissolve rapidly in either cold or 
hot water. 


One tablet to 50 lbs. of meat pro 
duces a perfect cure. No weighing 

. no guesswork. Gives higher 
quality, at lower cost! 


BE PROUD OF YOUR PRODUCTS! 


Identify your products with an attractive brand -and for 
best appearance, legibility and permanence use STANGE 
0 (lola o}actslot tele mae be) 4-Pamme 20M oie) o) «fama 410) (-) aao bs lo Me) <0) 4/8 


FREE TEST SAMPLES AND COMPLETE DETAILS ON REQUEST 


923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 


WWVEREES Nlcomacltl at 


2536-2540 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


e @e @ 1260 Sansome St., San Francisco 


in Canada: J. H. Stafford Ind. Ltd., 21 Hayter St., Toronto, Ontario 
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ves higher Prorits prove that package design stimulates sales .. . but 


not unless there’s something more to the design than simply 


beauty alone. 


Here’s a package that combines all factors necessary to make 
it largely self-selling. Here you see simplicity, balance, ease of 
identification, utility and convenience. 
A Gardner-Richardson designer is something more than just 
another “artist”. Improvement in style, shape, grade of board 
used, are just a few of the considerations your new package 
receives before the art work is begun. And when the sketch is 
finished, you can be sure the design and shades of color used 
can be faithfully reproduced by the printing press. SPECIAL CARTONS FOR MEATS 
If you have the problem of grease stains, ask 
LET US BUILD YOU A GOOD ONE! Ty son cad woctioans.goateetim, Set ws 
send samples of our HYDRO-TITE Cartons. 
The next time you consider a new package or a redesign of your If you want a smoother and whiter board 


f A * 3 that enhances the printing, let us tell you 
present one, let us make a suggestion. There is no obligation. about LITHWITE. 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO @® SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Designers and Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Displays 
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N EW RUJAK SOLVENT 


Patent Applied Fo EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 

















Eliminates costly, inefficient, mussy pressing of 


cracklings. 
¢ 


Increases profit by recovering more fat, thereby produc- 
ing higher protein cracklings. 
* 


If you did not attend the convention write for Section 4 
Catalog 100. It illustrates and describes Rujak Solvent 


Extraction Equipment. 
« 


No percolator—No press—No mess— More profit. 


THE JOHN J. DUPPS CO. 
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MANUFACTURED TO GIVE 


—full protection to Your Products 


Your products and their reputation for quality 
may be in danger from the time they have been 
produced until they are received by their con- 
sumers. Damage, loss and contamination can 
be avoided by using the Hackney containers 
best suited to meet your particular requirements. 


Hackney seamless, bilged barrels have success- 
fully solved the shipping and handling problems 
for hundreds of concerns. The smooth, flawless 
interior is entirely free from cracks and crevices. 


The full, unobstructed opening enables faster, 
more thorough cleaning. The possibility of con- 
tamination is eliminated. Numerous features pro- 
vide easier, faster handling. 


Over thirty years of experience in the design 
and manufacture of containers are behind 
Hackney drums, cylinders and barrels. There 
is a Hackney container (made in various 
metals) to meet practically every need. Write 
for complete information. 


(een PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St., Rm. 1187, Chicago; 1365 Vanderbilt Concourse, New York; 673 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles; 1459 So. 66th St., Milwaukee 

















100 Ib. 
CAPACITY 


Packers Tell Us— 


““Wear-Ever” Aluminum Meat Tubs protect product quality. 
They can’t rust; won’t spot meat; are absolutely non-toxic. The 
solid metal is clean all the way through. Seamless, too; easy to 
clean and sterilize. 

Endurance is also important. “Wear-Ever” Meat Tubs never 
need tinning or plating. The Aluminum Alloy is tough, hard, 
dense; carefully selected to give greatest satisfaction in the use 
for which it is intended. 

Heavy duty, double wide handles, extra heavy bead and thick 
reinforcing ring around the bottom are additional features; assure 
extra long life in hard, active service. 

We invite you to try a few in actual service. Performance will 
prove more convincing than words. Send for a trial order. Write 
to THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Desk 118, 11th 
Street, New Kensington, Pa. (Offices in All Principal Cities) 





WEAR-EVER 
EVERYTHING IN ALUMINUM |4°4 


TRADE 
AEG U S.PAT OFF 














eLIGHT 
*BRIGHT 
*eSEAMLESS 
eCAN’T RUST 

* ECONOMICAL 

e STRONG AS STEEL 
WON'T SPOT MEAT 
e CAN’T CONTAMINATE 


e HEAVY REINFORCING RING 


FOR THE PACKING PLANT 
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your products andl profes 


FROM CHILL ROOM TO LOADING DOCK 


USE TAYLOR CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


CANNED MEAT (above) —Profita- 
ble meat canning depends on 
accurate control of retort tem- 
peratures. Taylor Control on 
this retort maintains exact tem- 
perature...guards uniform qual- 
ity of pack during cooking... 
stops breakage of cans and glass 
...reduces processing costs... 
speeds up output. 


SMOKEHOUSE (right)—Bacteria, breed fast under 
faulty temperature regulation, and off-flavors, bone 
sours, costly spoilage result. Taylor Control holds 
temperature within prescribed limits. 
— 

CHILL ROOM—Here again Taylor Temperature and 
Humidity Control cuts chilling time, lowers refrig- 
eration costs. Gives more uniform chilling for finer 
appearance and flavor. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


N CHILL ROOM and cutting floor, 
curing cellar and dry room, smoke- 
house and loading dock—in every part 
of your plant inadequate regulation of 
temperature will lower the quality of 
your meats, cut down sales and profits. 
Don’t take chances. Let Taylor Con- 
trol preserve the flavor and fine ap- 
pearance of your products, cut produc- 
tion costs, earn you bigger profits. 

A survey of your plant by Taylor 
engineers will show if your present con- 
trol is doing the job it should. For 
information on Taylor Control and 
Engineering Service, ask a Taylor 
Representative or write Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., 


CUTTING ROOmM—Condensation of 
improperly conditioned air isa prime 
cause of shrink and discoloration. 
Taylor Control maintains both tem- 
perature and humidity in correct 
relation to eliminate condensation, 
assure top-quality, full-weight cuts. 


SAUSAGE COOLER (below)—Another 
place where temperatureand humid- 
ity must be kept under exact con- 
trol to prevent costly mold and 
shrink. Another place where Taylor 
Control means savings. 


HEART of Taylor Control System—Taylor Ful- 
scope‘ Dubl-Duty” Recording Controller. Auto- 
matically keeps both wet and dry bulb temper- 
atures under exact control. Writes a continuous 
record of temperatureand humidity maintained. 


or Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers 
in Great Britain— Short & Mason, 
Ltd., London, England. 





indicating Recording * Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, 
FLOW and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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three-fourths of the imported prod-| 
ucts, or their substitutes, could be| 
produced on American soll. The mii 
lions of dollars paid to foreign tarm- | 
turned into the pockets of 


farmers would have! PORK IMPORTS IN LBS. | . 


nounted to about $150 per farm jes 
Sanaily last your FOR FIRST 8 MONTHS ||: 
How Soil Dominates. 
Economists with government figures | 


country originates in the soil, except 
ing that obtained from fisheries and 
mines, and that farmers lead pros 
perity parades of the nation. They 
show that the gross farm income 
goes ahead of factory pay rolls year 

iter year when the country is on 

@ upswing and goes down ahead 
of pay rolls in less prosperous times. 

America is expected to continue to 
look to foreign producers for such 
Products as coffee, tea. cocoa, spices, | 7 } 
silk, and certain kinds of tobaccos|POUnds: 1935 1346 165 pounds and! m 
used in manufacturing cigars and |1954 134,000 pouncs 
cigarets. These products had a total) J eh bs ending Aug Shy 
valuation last year of about 350 mil-| 1937, total pork imports were 52,692, 
lion dollars. This still leaves 900 mil-|927 pounds. The total for the sam 
lion dollars’ worth of imports that! Period in 1936 was 24.974.19% sounds 
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Wi pork prices continue to decline? Or will a war scare force 
them up? Will a ‘buyers’ strike’’ curtail demand? How is the 
preference for foreign-made hams to be met? 


Uncertainty marks the future, as it has the past few months. The 
wise packer, therefore, adopts a flexible policy . . . keeps his 
stock and his working capital liquid, so that he can quickly make 
adjustments for changed market conditions. How? By employing 
the NEVERFAIL 3 Day Ham Cure, the perfect fast cure. 


By using the NEVERFAIL 3 Day Cure, packers have met every 

recent emergency. They have excelled imported hams with the . , 
juicier flavor and greater tenderness of their product. They were The NEVERFAIL 
in a position to take full advantage of every fluctuation in pork Hydraulic Pickle 
prices. They have been able to curtail or increase production Pump—the pump 


quickly . . . in line with consumer demand. wae the humme | 
. heart action. Never — 


any danger of rup- 


The success story of NEVERFAIL is written in the ledger sheets of elt eastern ae 
packers who have used it. If you are not numbered among them, veins through exces- 


write us today for a free demonstration in your own plant. sive starting prds- 
sure. 


“WE LEAD... others must follow” 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Sales Office: 159 Bay St., Toronto . . . Canadian Plant: Windsor, Ontario 
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PACKAGES OF DISTINCTION 


Pictured on these pages is a cross section of the wide variety of packages manufactured by 
Sutherland for progressive packers. Whether it be for lard, shortening, oleo, eggs, butter, 
frankfurters, sausage, bacon, or ham, Sutherland has a particular package for the product. 








SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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N | FOR PACKING HOUSE NEEDS 


ured by Packers, large and small, use Sutherland's nationally advertised packages regularly because 
they insist upon sound construction and faithful reproduction of design. Sutherland pioneered 
in the development of many containers considered indispensable to the packing industry. 








SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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SPICE 


FOR FLAVOR 


' 
SPICE. TRADE 


ASSOCIATION 


It is just the addition of natural spices that will lift you 
meat products into the quick-selling, olways-in-de. 
mand class. 


You see, pure natural spices are nature's own pick. 
me-up for meats that are lacking in flavor. They give 
a zest and aroma that is both distinctive and appe. 
tizing. 


a | Try natural spices the next time you are pu 
¢ # \ chasing spice seasoning. You will notice the 
# # 
ke 


difference—and your customers will, too. 
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O JHE PACKING INDUSTRY 


ill lift you You may build with artificial wood . . . wear artificial silk . . . put tires of synthetic 
ays-in-de. rubber on your car—but for true, full-bodied flavor you must still depend absolutely 


on Nature’s generosity. 
own pick. 


They giv 
and i There is a fine tradition about the art of cookery . . . a hard-and-fast rule about 


the way certain foods should taste. Only by using choice natural spices, with all 

0 are pe. the flavor-building elements left in, can you achieve the rich, authentic flavor that 
aa " makes your product taste “right.” 

Science plays its part . . . and an important part. . . in creating food flavors. In 

the laboratory methods are developed for selecting, grinding, refining, and, above 

all, blending spices. Science can refine, but cannot imitate Nature's gift—choice 

natural spices. Make your meat specialties taste better—sell better—by using pure 
natural spices. 

Rigas © RI 


aa S~ arr Se 
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@ The difference between a hog in the pen 
and a ham on the table is in the curing. All 
the care in the world in raising quality hogs 
for the market is of no avail if curing is 
uncertain and does not maintain the quality 
bred into the pork by the farmer. 


Solvay Nitrite of Soda in your cure eliminates 
uncertainty in curing results. It helps main- 
tain the quality of your finished product by 
preventing variations in flavor, color and ten- 


derness—especially if you are using or experi- 
menting with short cures. 


The reason: Solvay Nitrite of Soda is a con- 
stant product. It does not vary in quality 


CANDIDATES FOR 


SoLvay Widrile of Soda 


a 


because it is made under Solvay’s rigid manv- 
facturing standards. In addition, Solvay Nitrite 
of Soda is approved by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the B.A.I., and conforms to 
all U. S. Pharmaceutical specifications. Pack- 
ing houses throughout the country have found 
that Solvay Nitrite of Soda produces consist- 
ently better results because of its dependability 
and uniformity of action. 


Your chances for enlarging your markets are 
certain if you use Solvay Nitrite of Soda in 
your own cure or if you insist on it in pre- 
pared cures. Write for information to your 
nearest branch office listed below or to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street 


SALES 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 


BRANCH 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


#REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


New York 


ST. LOUIS 
SYRACUSE 


OFFICES: 


NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


ie, 
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This is the 
Modern Machine for 


Lard and Shortening! 


“Believe it or not”—the shiny equipment pictured below is the 
entire “works” of a Votator installation—the one really modern, 
really automatic machine for making lards and vegetable short- 


enings! Occupying space as small as 8’ x 8’, the Votator per- 
forms the complete job of turning hot oil into finished product 


—does it continuously, in a closed system, and in a fraction of 
a minute! .. . And, as the nation’s largest producers have 
proven, the Votator does the job more uniformly, with less 





manipulation and with greater economy than any other method 
ever developed! 


The Votator, alone and by itself, is the one greatest improve- 
ment you can make in both your plant and your product. 


Don’t let another day go by without getting the complete facts. 
Address: 


VOGT PROCESSES 


A Division of 


The Girdler Corporation 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 
IN FOOD PREPARATION 


Whether it is washing, scalding, smoking, baking, or refrigeration, 


Model F-1 Dial Indicating Thermometer. 
knowing the exact temperature is very important. Without a List price $20.00. Large clear numerals 
make reading easy from a distance. 
Made with flexible capillary or rigid 
are increased many times. stem to suit your requirements. 


definite knowledge of temperature the hazards of food preparation 


Today, you can prepare foods tastier, richer in food value and e 


more appealing to the purchaser's eye by installing Motoco Record- Model 500 Motoco Recording Ther- 
ing or Dial Indicating Thermometers on your equipment. mometer. 6” easy reading chart. 24 hour 

mechanical clock movement with 5 ft. 
Motoco Thermometers are precision built with solid liquid filled of capillary tubing. List price $31.00. 
Special charts and clock movements to 
meet your requirements at slight addi- 
are ruggedly constructed for long life service. A post card or letter tional cost. 


movements. All parts are made of non-ferrous metals. Movements 


will bring you complete details of the Motoco line. e 


Seemenee ATR O -LITE COMP AN Y 
MOTO-METER GAUGE & EQUIPMENT DIV. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING oo meew YORE £tty, Vv Ss A 
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As"their needs increased, more than’ 


five million feet of UNITED’S Cork- 
board were installed in plants of Rath 
Packing Co. during past twenty-five 
years... a record of which we are 
justly proud ...a signal tribute to 
UNITED’S quality and engineering 
ability. 

Because of precision erection methods 
and permanently efficient insulation, 
more and more companies use 
UNITED’S for their entire insulation 
requirements. Such broad accep- 
tance should merit your consideration 
on your next insulation job. A 
UNITED’S engineer, in your territory, 
is ready to confer with you, without 
obligation. ‘ 


Air view of Rath Packing Co. Plant, Water- 
loo, Iowa, comprising freezer and cooler 
buildings, insulated with UNITED’S 100% 
Pure Corkboard. H.P.Henschien, Architect. 
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UNITED'S 


’ a = Teo bd 
BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Albany,N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans,La. Rock Island, Ill. 
»Mass. Cleveland, Ohio New York,N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Taunton, Mass. 

















MORE PROFITS FOR DISTRIBUTORS... 


It will be well worth your time and effort to raphy the products within. The appetite ap- 
investigate this fast-selling line of canned peal of the label is matched by the high 
meats. “Morrell Pride” canned meat prod- quality of each item... that quality charac- 
ucts are attractively jacketed in ultramarine teristic of all “Morrell Pride” products. 


labels, which picture in full-color photog- Interested distributors please write: 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Purveyors of Famous “Morrell Pride’’ Hams and Bacon 


MEET THE DUKE . . . he sets with radio and straight advertising in that comes in three different flavors 
the styles in canine feeding newspapers, national consumer mag- __ for rotated feeding. Red Heart’s con- 
Comic strips are proved attention- azines, and trade papers, to publicize sistent record as a “‘best seller’’ makes 
getters! That explains their use,along Red Heart... the quality dog food it a valuable line to handle. 


Doin’s of the Duke A Tip for the Finest Dogs! 


Don'T woRRY! oD duce HAVE 23 Reo feo wen | Cs On My BEAT--17S ag -@ 

wen YOu TASTE 7H15/ wore] fl WEART'S YK BEEF fe 

THREE , } } 
BEAT 17; 


DIFFERENT FLAVORS ‘ 
You NEVER GET TIRED oF/ A gs + 
: rR Ee 
wy Mik Sit doe bo roy aot roy’ own food, FISH 


\S) 
= - be just too bad for the me 
{ ~ "a s Dogs want real 
. o ot a so they can keep in top condi- 
. tion and do their masters proud! Red Heart 
S * 














is the Fed Au we by amins rch “nD — 
stores of minerals id three swell flavors 
for taste variety! JOHN. MORRELL & CO., 

mwa 


Ottui (J 
Capretget i johe Morrel & O 
RED HEART @ DOG FOOD .--<,, hugs 
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OF MEATS 2 


1. general, CERELOSE may be applied to any form of fresh 
meat, such as pork sausage and beef hamburger, or to any form 
of cured meat, such as that treated by the sweet-pickle cure, 
and the curing of sausage, including liver and summer sausage, 


either as trimmings or ground meat. 


For further information, please write: 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY- 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


~CERELOSE 


PURE REFINED DEXTROSE SUGAR 
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C. D. TRIUMPH C. D. TRIUMPH C. D. TRIUMPH 
HOLDER KNIFE* BLADE KNIFE ASSEMBLED 


THE NEW C.D. TRIUMPH 


GRINDER KNIFE 


INTERCHANGEABLE BLADES, 
All Four Blades in One Unit 


The latest, most sanitary scientific grinder knife ever 
developed. No screws, no bolts, no knobs to interfere 
with utilizing the full 34-inch cutting surface of the blades. 
Merely a TWIST and the knife sets firmly in the holder. 
One set of blades will cut from 300,000 to 500,000 (three 
hundred thousand to five hundred thousand) POUNDS 
of Meat. Quantity depends upon the condition of the meat. 





AND THERE IS NO EXPENSE FOR SHARPENING 
—THESE KNIVES SHARPEN THEMSELVES! 
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THERE IS A REASON 


why all the large packers and over 75% of all 
the leading sausagemakers in this country are 
using C. D. reversible grinder plates, O. K. 
knives with changeable blades or C. D. 
TRIUMPH knives with changeable blades. 
They have made impartial tests with other 
makes of plates and knives, foreign and do- 
mestic brands and have found that C. D. 
plates and knives and O. K. knives are the 
most economical and efficient, so they have 
adopted them as standard equipment. 


We carry in stock feed worms, studs, rings, 
steel rings for super plates, all makes and sizes 
of solid knives, silent cutter knives, B. & K. 
knives with changeable blades, sausage linking 
gauges, etc. 
























GRINDER PLATE 


Reversible feature combines two 
plates in one! Perfect alignment 
prevents knife from wearing ridge 
in plate. Arrangement of 14-inch 
holes (1,660) gives shear-cutting 
effect. Guaranteed not to crack, 
break, pit or chip at cutting edge. 
Write for particulars. 








C.D. SAUSAGE LINKING GAUGE 


Increases speed of hand linking, improves appearance of 
linked sausage, cuts sausage linking costs! High measuring 
guides make it possible for operator to swing links with least 
possible effort. Links are uniform and cleanly divided. 
Easily adjusted to any size. Write for complete details and 
prices. 














SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


GRACE STREET Chas. W. Dieckmann CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“HALLOWELL” 
Packing Plant 
Equipment of 


For the Sake 
of 
SANITATION 


and 


LONGER WEAR 


Steel equipment is clean equipment. It has no porous 
surfaces, cracks or corners to catch and hold dirt or 
germs. It can be washed to stand the severest sanitation 
inspection. 


Furthermore, steel lasts longer and gives far more service 
per dollar expended. 


‘Hallowell’? Packing Plant Equipment is all steel and 
has all these advantages. The line is most extensive, in- 
cluding Trucks of all types and sizes, Platforms, Storage 
and Display Racks, all kinds of Tables, Ham and Bacon 
Hangers, Cleaning Troughs, Wash Stands, Hooks, Trolleys, 
Trees, Molds, Inspection Stands and many other items. 
These are illustrated and de- 

scribed in our iextensive catalog. 


Send for a copy today—you’ Il 
find it helpful. It’s free to you. 


STANDARD PrEsseED STEEL Co: 


BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT BOX 550 ST. LOUIS 

INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMAZING NEW UNIT REVOLUTIONIZES HANDLING OF LIQUIDS 


Never before have plant owners and oper- 
ators been offered such a remarkable unit for 
automatically transporting condensate and 
other liquids quickly, conveniently, depend- 
ably—with matchless savings. A product of 
sound engineering—backed by more than 
forty years’ experience —the MOREHEAD 
LIQUIVATOR provides the safest, thriftiest 
solution for liquid handling problems. Sim- 
ple design and rugged construction mean 
life-time performance, trouble-free opera- 
tion. No other unit offers such a sensational 
combination of new, exclusive features! 


MOREHEAD 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


Morehead Liquivators, consisting of a sta- 
tionary pressure tank and an operating 
valve mechanism, are available in both 
metering and non-metering types. They 
can be had in a self-contained or Remote 
Control assembly to meet individual re- 
quirements. Metering units set a new 
standard for accuracy within 2% plus or 
minus. Whether or not you’re in the mar- 
ket at the moment, you’ll certainly want to 
know all about this history-making More- 
head Liquivator. Be sure to mail the coupon 
TODAY for details. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. NP, Detroit, Michigan 
Without obligation, I’d like the details of the new 
Morehead Liquivator. 
Send me literature on it. 
Have your representative call. 





























MR. NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


OR years, Baker has tried to impress upon the 


meat packing industry the importance of having 
a competent engineer study the particular problems 
of each installation AND the importance of installing 
a unit designed to fill each need exactly. That’s what 


we’ve meant when we talked about Baker’s “Tailor- 
Made” equipment. Baker has developed the most 
complete line of various size units for this particular 
purpose. That’s why packers in every section of the 
country are finding that Baker System refrigeration 


and air conditioning equipment means higher effi- 


Baker large capacity compressors with 
variable capacity control which makes 


ciency and lasting economy of operation. possible %-%4 or ¥2 capacity reduction. 


Cutaway view of Coldstream Gravity flow 
type brine spray unit for air conditioning 
a storage room of 325 carcasses capacity. 
Products are guarded from early spoilage, 
mould, slime, or off-color. Note compact 
space requirements. 


Offered in several sizes. 


BAKER 


ICE MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


1514 Evans Street Omaha, Nebraska 


Branch Factories: Fort Worth, 
Les Angeles, Seattle. Eastern 
Sales: New York. Central 
Sales: Chicago. Sales and 


Service in All Principal Cities. nOUnnc AAUITy 


AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. builds standard motors of every 
type from 1 hp. up—also motors for special application. 
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OUR THANKS 
TO THE SAUSAGE INDUSTRY 


Many years of experience in catering 
to the needs of the sausage industry 
has made The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany proud of its position as head- 
quarters for Hog Casings, Beef 
Casings and - most of all - Sheep 
Casings, which we produce and also 
import from all leading foreign pro- 
ducing countries. 


We will strive to merit your con- 
tinued confidence and good will. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Chicago - illinois 
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ROCHESTER'S 
“MOVING BILLBOARDS’ ROLL ON 
GENERALS 


Se 


ne = 








@ The Rochester Packing Company, Rochester, N. Y., is very conscious of 
the value of advertising. Its brand name, Arpeako, was chosen in a public contest 
in which 20,000 people participated. Its 23 trucks and 33 salesmen’s cars are all 
“moving billboards,” painted a glistening white with reproductions of their 
high-grade meat products shown in full color. 


And it pays! ...since 1921 the company has grown from 63 employees to 390, 
from 75,000 square feet to 220,000, from 4 trucks and 3 rigs to the present 56 
pieces of equipment. The company now makes deliveries within a 250 mile 
radius of Rochester. 


In harmony with the quality products, the “quality trucks” and their general 
quality tradition it is only natural that they should have chosen Generals to 
give the “final touch of quality” to their transportation. 


Your General Tire dealer has a complete, specialized line of truck tires. He is : 

, ; ee ee THE GENERAL HEAVY DUTY 
a practical truck tire man with wide experience in fitting the tire to the job. HIGHWAY BALLOON is built for 
He can save you money. Call him in. speed and long haul work. It is 
only one of the complete line of 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY e AKRON, O. Generals... each designed and 


In Canada: The General Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario poy gaa saiheanaieanbeaet 


STRONGER—all plies are full plies anchored at the bead — 
no floating “breaker strips”—every inch and every ounce is 
there for just one purpose—to produce more miles and a 
lower cost for you. 


G E WN E R A j COOLER—they flex uniformly without that heat-producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 


the life of cords and cuts down the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool—that’s why they run more miles at a lower cost 


f b 
TRUCK TI RES aia RUBBER” TREADS— all tires stretch due to fa- 


tigue in the fabric, but Generals; having no idle, half-way 
plies, stretch least of all. The tread is kept compact and 
compressed against the road—that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 
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Armours 
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BEEF: HOG- SHEEP 


Dependable Selection + Uniform 
Quality » Prompt, intelligent 
service * Always the best.... 
always a complete selection 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY © Chicago, USA. 
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€KERS PROBE 


Problems That Face Them Today 


cent thinking of the American meat packer. 


Text great questions have dominated the re- 
These are: 


1. What is the economic situation in which the 


meat packing industry must operate for the pres- 
ent year and the coming year? 


2. What of raw material supplies? 
3. How can industry improvements and econo- 


mies—both processing and merchandising—be put 
into practice most effectively ? 


Eager to get as much information as possible on 


producers and producer representatives was un- 
usually large. Leaders in the meat industry have 
long realized that their business was only a part 
of the greatest of the nation’s single industries, 
and that when one part of this industry is sub- 
normal the condition is reflected throughout. 


As a consequence packer leaders have long sought 
closer contact with livestock producers, and such 
leaders are turning in ever-increasing numbers to 
cooperation with processors of their meat animals. 
The ever-growing need of this cooperation has 
been accentuated by two things: 





these three broad dominating factors in their in- 
dustry from those who have attained a position 
of leadership in each field as a result of long study, 
of close contact, experiment or otherwise—as well 
as to talk over both broad and specific conditions 
with other packers in a similar situation—meat 
packers came to their 32nd annual convention at 
Chicago this year in the largest turn-out the in- 
dustry has ever experienced. Particularly signif- 
icant was the large representation from the South 
and the West, augmenting the usually good attend- 
ance of Eastern and Central Western packers. 


Why Cooperation is Needed 

Unusual conditions prevailing in livestock and 
feed supplies in recent years. 

Belief in certain quarters that control other than 
that imposed by nature and the laws of supply and 
demand is essential for farm prosperity. 


The livestock producer, therefore, was an hon- 
ored guest—not only in being represented among 
the convention speakers, but as featured guests at 
the banquet closing the convention, when repre- 
sentatives of most of the great livestock organiza- 
tions of the country, heads of state universities and 
agricultural colleges of the large livestock pro- 
ducing states and others affiliated with the livestock 
industry sat at the guest table. 


Unusual situations have arisen during the packer 


Producers Have an Interest 


Significant also was the fact that not only was 
there countrywide interest evidenced on the part 
of meat packers, but the attendance of livestock 
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year just ended in the field of meat consumption. 
Shortage of total meat supply has been emphasized 
by competition of other foods. It has been thought 
that some consumers might have curtailed their 
meat consumption permanently. Background 
created by some of these situations, and an abiding 
affection on the part of industry leaders for that 
spectacular figure long known as “Oscar of the 
Waldorf,” led to his also being an honored guest. 

Known as one of the world’s best judges of food, 
this famous chef of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel has dictated the food policy of that famous 
hostelry for more than a half century and inter- 
preted the high standard of American food to the 
world’s great and the world’s rich. 


Why Meat Leads All Foods 

And what did he say of meat? 

That the races which dominate the world are 
meat eaters; 

That meat not only tastes good by itself, but it 
makes other food taste good; 

That meat prices are high, but so are prices of 
plenty of other things; 

That meat is wholesome, it is good, and it is one 


of the most popular foods in the Waldorf restau- 
rants. 


Short Course in Education 


Sessions of this thirty-second annual convention 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers were 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 22, 23, 25, 
and 26, 1937. Developing as it has into an annual 
short course for the meat industry, the convention 
divided itself into two major parts. The first— 
covering the first two days of the period—was de- 
signed to give an intimate picture of good operat- 
ing and merchandising practice to present and 
future executives. The second part gave the packer 
executive a world of information on the economics 
of his industry, and of the business world in which 
it must be carried on. 

Under the direction of President William Whit- 
field Woods and his staff, and with the cooperation 
of industry leaders, practically every highlight of 
immediate interest within and without the industry 
was touched upon. 


High Lights of the Program 


Both packer and sausage manufacturer were 
given as nearly accurate an estimate as possible of 
what raw material supplies of the industry would 
be, of new equipment, new processes and new prac- 
tices which had been developed in operating and 
merchandising, as well as an analysis of the con- 
sumptive field in which the product must be mar- 
keted, and the ability of that field to buy. 

They were told of the importance of “little 
things” in the ultimate success of their business, 
of the important factors in labor relations, of the 
influence of taxation, of the demands that would 
be made on meat packing along with other busi- 
nesses, of the regulations that might be imposed— 
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and of the things they COULD do and some they 
MUST do to insure economical operation in their 
individual organizations and in the relation of 
their individual businesses to the general industrial, 
commercial and governmental structure. 


Meat Prices Not Out of Line 


Opening the main convention session on Monday 
morning, Chairman Frank A, Hunter said that meat 
processors had made a greater relative contribution 
to farm prosperity than had processors of many 
other foods although wholesale meat prices did not 
increase as much as livestock prices increased, 
Cattle prices this year, he said, had been 116 per cent 
of normal, hogs 101 per cent and lambs 82 per cent, 
while butter prices were only 80 per cent and 
cheese and many others well below the relative level 
of livestock and meat prices. 


Mr. Hunter paid tribute to the fundamental work 
done by the various departments of the Institute 
and urged the membership to make full use of the 
facilities there available. He expressed the keen 
appreciation of the industry in the cooperation of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
providing each year through C. A. Burmeister or 
his associate, C. A, Harlan, such an authentic out- 
look on coming livestock supplies, and in presenting 
Mr. Burmeister said he knew his forecasts are the 
basis for many packers’ planning of their business 
for months ahead. 


Livestock Supply Estimates 


Mr. Burmeister visualized an upward trend in 
livestock numbers in the next few years—provided 
there is no serious reduction in feed supplies, He 
visualized a hog slaughter slightly below that of 
the crop year just ended, but a total pork and lard 
production equal to or greater than the last year 
because of heavier average weight of hogs. Sea- 
sonal distribution of hog slaughter would be more 
even than in 1936-37. There would be a continued 
small export outlet for pork meats and lard, Total 
cattle slaughter would be smaller than in 1936-37, 
but with a larger percentage of better finished cat- 
tle and a quite normal supply of sheep and lambs. 


Labor and Unemployment 


It was a heartening note sounded by Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, president of Brookings Institution, 
when he said that there could be no doubt that the 
work requirements to restore living standards dur- 
ing the next five years are more than sufficient to 
absorb the entire volume of unemployment now ex- 
isting, based on an average working week of 438 
hours. 

If living standards are to be restored to 1929 
levels these needs must be filled: A production need 
in housing during the coming five years of some 200 
per cent over 1936; a 70 per cent higher level in 
industry; a 70 per cent higher level in public utili- 
ties; 67 per cent in steam railroads; 15 per cent in 
passenger automobiles and 33 per cent in other 
durable consumer goods. 
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Dr. Moulton could not see the 
need for shorter working time 
than prevails in industry at the 
present time, because “we have 
not yet reached a stage of tech- 
nological development at which 
it is possible for the American 
people to obtain the standards 
of living which they desire.” 
Not only did he feel that the 
American people desire to re- 
turn to 1929 standards of liv- 
ing, but to much higher levels. 
These higher levels, he said, 
“are not to be attained by a 
constant shortening of the 
working week and reduction in & 
the volume of output.” : 

He characterized the _ eco- 
nomic situation as one of great complexity, “the 
successful operation of which depends upon the 
maintenance of a balanced adjustment among the 
various parts.”’ He could see many favorable factors 
in the situation, but felt that the unfavorable fac- 
tors were lack of governmental fiscal stability, 
danger of an inflationary movement at present 
retarded, labor policies, ill-conceived industrial 
legislation and uncertainties in the international 
situation. 


Taxes and Inventories 


Another phase of the general economic back- 
ground, discussed by Dr. David Friday, was in re- 
lation to the federal tax on undistributed earnings, 
particularly as it affects management in the meat 
packing industry or any industry which is required 
to carry large inventories. In a period of rising 
prices and inventories appreciating it is perfectly 
possible to put a good-sized profit on the books at 
the end of the year on which this undistributed 
profits tax must be paid. But if the surplus is paid 
out at that time, then there is nothing to take care 
of the losses when inventories depreciate, 

He felt it was very important that the meat in- 
dustry keep this fact constantly before legislators, 
to avoid having to pay a tax on merely an account- 
ing showing of profit. He felt that the undistrib- 
uted profits tax was very undesirable, saying “I 
consider that the undistributed profits tax is im- 
peding our progress toward an economic society.” 


Necessary Adjustments 


New industry and industry expansion must be 
built out of profits, he said. And if these profits 
are dissipated there will be nothing with which to 
develop new industries to absorb the labor released 
by technological development. 

Thus these two representative economists felt 
that a good many adjustments are necessary. Dr. 
Moulton felt the greatest added incentive the gov- 
ernment might contribute would be to manifest a 
cooperative rather than a punitive attitude toward 
business to stimulate a much-needed confidence that 
would enable industry to undertake that building 
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up which would lead to a higher standard of living 
and absorption of unemployment. Dr. Friday felt 
that repeal of the excess profits tax was desirable, 
not only to protect those industries which make 
money on rising inventories and lose it even more 
rapidly on falling inventory values, but also to en- 
courage development of new enterprises to employ 
labor released through labor-saving equipment. 


Business and Agriculture 


Business and agriculture were characterized as 
the Siamese twins of our national economy by Dr. 
Charles E. Friley, president of Iowa State College, 
a thought parallel to that in the minds of leaders in 
the production and processing branches of the meat 
industry. “Perhaps never before in our history 
have these relationships been more important and 
at the same time more difficult and confusing,” he 
said. He urged the obligation of combating with 
every weapon the hysteria “which always manifests 
itself in times of economic stress and confusion.” 


What’s ahead for meat packing will be influenced 
by supply, demand, legislation and the attitude of 
individual packers, said President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods in outlining the picture ahead for the indus- 
try, recognizing that each of these were changing 
factors. 


What's Ahead for Meat Packing 


On the supply side Mr. Woods pointed to the 
anticipated better distribution of hogs, slaughter 
of which would probably be some 214 million head 
less during the seven months of the winter packing 
season, and 2 to 214 million more in the five months 
of the summer packing season than prevailed in 
the hog year just closed. On the demand side the 
changing business picture—with what appeared 
to be a growing attitude of fear on the part of busi- 
ness—was recognized as changing the consuming 
picture, particularly in the sensitive demand for 
meat. 

Reviewing the outlook for legislation—not spe- 
cifically legislation affecting the meat industry di- 
rectly, but general farm legislation—Mr. Woods 
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urged both packers and producers to contact their 
Congressmen and Senators before they go back to 
Washington and urge that—whatever they do in 
the way of legislation—don’t put ona processing tax. 
At the same time they are talking about that it 
might be a good time to talk about the wage and 
hour situation and its influence on the packer’s 
business. It is a business where there is no even 
flow of material—it must have longer hours without 
the heavy burden of extra pay when the flow of 
livestock is large, and shorter hours when the sup- 
ply is meager. 


Moving the Product 


Individual attitude of the packer in handling the 
anticipated expanding volume of meat is going to be 
important, Mr. Woods said. There is going to be 
more competitive selling and more vigorous sales 
effort. Jt is not the big things—such as what the 
hogs cost and what the products sell for—which de- 
termine the difference between packers’ returns—it 
is the little things. 


He gave a sure recipe for sound operation under 
any circumstances—“watch the little things.’”’ Do 
the little things thoroughly, sweep all the corners 
and look after those things not regarded as impor- 
tant, seeing that every point in the organization is 
up to the mark; that the personnel is handled right; 
that the practice conforms with good practice; that 
if something is out of date it be changed; that the 
right word be spoken to the people outside. 


Profit in the industry is so small that there is no 
coin small enough to measure it on a pound of meat, 
and sometimes a breakdown in morale is sufficient 
to take away that profit—while just watching the 
little things will conserve it. 


Labor Relations 


Getting close to the mind of the worker is one 
means of solving the labor problem. A man who 
had been a miner, a hobo, a strikebreaker, and prac- 
tically everything else necessary to find what is on 
_ the worker’s mind today—Whiting Williams—told 
the convention that he wanted to emphasize Mr. 
Woods’ recipe of the importance of little things in 
labor relations as well. He emphasized the im- 
portance of bridging the gulf between employer and 
employee; of listening to personal grievances and 
adjusting them if possible; helping men to think 
well of themselves; helping men to feel they are 
important to their job and their company. 

Contact, understanding, respect, appreciation, co- 
operation—these are the things of first importance 
in labor relations. They are the little things that 
count, Mr. Williams said. 


@ Official report of convention proceedings, section meetings, 





Better Distribution Practices 


One entire session of the convention was devoted 
to distribution and to explanation, summary and 
experience of findings made by the Institute of 
“little things” in distribution that have grown to 
be such big things as to become a serious burden 
and expense to all packers. These are small orders, 
deliveries at all hours, reverse telephone charges 
and similar practices. 

Offices, department stores and practically every 
type of business has a closing time—but not the 
packer on his orders and deliveries! It is a habit 
that needs changing, and experience has shown 
that it is one of those things a packer can do 
whether his competitor does it or not. If the com. 
petitor wants the small order taken at any hour, 
he can have it. But he won’t keep it for long if 
he expects to stay in business. 


Educating the Customer 


It is recognized that a little foundation work is 
necessary to make buyers understand that with 
modern methods of refrigeration it is necessary to 
have a supply of all perishables sufficient to meet 
needs, that the packer must have a shut-off time on 
orders the same as any other business does, and 
that there is a minimum tonnage beyond which he 
cannot go in assuming delivery costs. 


The special Institute committee, which has done 
extensive work on this and set up a program for 
packers—backed up with figures which are surpris- 
ing to any packer who has not studied them be- 
fore—and whose work has been reported extensively 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in recent months, 
was gratified at the report of progress it was able 
to make on the cleaning up of these “little things” 
which, in the approaching period of larger volume 
and sharper selling competition, may spell the dif- 
ference between profit and loss to many packers. 


Duty of Business Men 


The future lies where it has always lain—in the 
hands of American business management—said 
William J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor Company, 
in addressing those in attendance at the banquet 
closing the convention. He paid tribute to the man- 
agerial mind in business, and said that it is the man- 
ager of business who is the patron saint of social 
uplift, as every business is a social service. “We 
who are engaged in business management are under 
a compulsion in our work to make things work bet- 
ter and right and more and more right.” he said. 
“There is a compulsion on management that people 
at large do not see. We do not possess the job; the 
job possesses us, It makes us do things we thought 
we never could do.” 


exhibits and all other activities will be found on following pages 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


First Session 
Monday, October 25, 1937 


PENING session of the 31st an- 
O nual convention of the Institute 

of American Meat Packers, held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
convened at 10:40 A. M. Frank A. 
Hunter, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, presiding. 

MR. HUNTER: In opening this, the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, I 
wish to extend cordial greetings to you 
all. It is a pleasure to meet again with 
our friends and talk over old times and 
new problems. 

To the many guests among us, I ex- 
tend a word of welcome. We are glad 
to have you with us. We hope you will 
meet as many of our members as pos- 
sible and find out all you can about this 
business of meat packing. It really is 
an intensely interesting business and a 
vitally important one. 

Nature has been somewhat unkind 
recently to the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. The drouth of 1934 resulted in 
the smallest corn crop in 50 years, and 
the drouth of 1936 was likewise fol- 
lowed by one of the smallest corn crops 
on record. Corn is the very life blood 
of the livestock and meat industry, most 
of it being used as feed for livestock. 

When Jupiter Pluvius goes on a “sit 
down”, or reduces his hours of work, 
the half-harvest at the end of the sea- 
son is easily accounted for. It can be 
seen plainly that half the corn is miss- 
ing—that half which the economists call 
wealth was not created. True, the price 
rises, and it may be that half a crop 
at double the price will return the pro- 
ducer the same amount in dollars; but 
just the same, if the meat animals could 
talk, they would tell you this situation 
does not make for the more abundant 
life When a human being goes on a 
“sit down”, or reduces his hours of 
work, he reduces his contribution to the 
real wealth produced, just as in the 
case of Jupiter, and so makes for the 
less abundant life. This simple fact is 
not recognized in some quarters. 


Livestock Supplies 


When, as a result of drouth, or other 
causes, the supply of corn and other 
feed grains becomes short, farmers 
naturally need to change their produc- 
tion program accordingly. 

Results of changes in the farmer’s 
Production program, made necessary by 
the feed shortage, are very apparent 
just now. For example, cattle receipts 
during recent weeks not only have been 
substantially fewer in number than a 
year ago, but the animals have been 
much lighter in weight and the number 
of grain-fed animals has been greatly 
smaller than previously. In a recent 
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week (the week ending October 9), 
number of all steers sold at Chicago 
not only was 56 per cent less than dur- 
ing the same week a year ago, but num- 
ber of prime and choice steers was 
nearly 90 per cent less. The drastic 
decline in supplies of prime and choice 
steers is shown by the fact that during 
the week under consideration, a year 
ago, 6,540 prime and choice steers were 
sold for slaughter on the Chicago mar- 
ket, while in the corresponding week 
this year only 657 prime and choice 
steers were sold for slaughter. 

On the other hand, supplies of grass- 
fed cattle have been relatively plentiful, 
although somewhat shorter than last 
year. Grass-fed beef is a_ perfectly 
satisfactory and nutritious feed which 
always forms a substantial part of the 
nation’s meat diet. The only difference 
this year is that the proportion of the 
grass-fed supply is somewhat larger 





THE OPENING GUN 


Chairman Hunter opens the convention 
and reviews the year. 


than usual, owing to the shortage of 
feed. 


Livestock Prices 


Livestock prices have made a won- 
derful recovery from the low points 
reached during the depression. In the 
middle of October, 1933, for example, 
when we met in session here in Chi- 
cago, choice 1,000-lb. steers were selling 
for $6.50 and good steers of that weight 
were bringing $5.07. Now those same 
steers are bringing $16.80 and $13.52 
per hundred pounds, advances of 161 
per cent and 137 per cent respectively. 
This situation illustrates the working 
of the law of supply and demand. The 
light supply of finished cattle against 
an undiminished demand works the 
price higher and higher until the con- 
sumer rebels, as witness the New York 


kosher strike, the demand subsides, and 
the price goes down. 

Hogs which four years ago this time 
were selling for $4.68 alive now are 
selling for $10.00, a gain of 114 per 
cent. 

Lambs have increased 50 per cent in 
price, and veal calves 70 per cent. The 
relatively heavier supplies of these two 
meats apparently have operated to pre- 
vent prices of these two classes of live- 
stock from advancing as far as prices 
of hogs and cattle. The higher level of 
all livestock is due to an estimated re- 
duction of 9 per cent in the total meat 
supply—9 per cent less meat available 
this year and prices more than 100 per 
cent greater than low time in depres- 
sion. 

It is interesting to note, in checking 
meat prices, to find that wholesale prices 
have not advanced as much as livestock 
prices. This, undoubtedly, is due in part 
to the fact that by-product values have 
increased. At present, owing to the rela- 
tively high return from by-products, 
meat packers are selling beef for slight- 
ly less than the live animal costs. 


Industry Economics 


There has been some agitation re- 
cently about meat prices. The fact is 
that meat at all times sells for what it 
will bring, whether the supply is large 
or small. Meat must be sold promptly, 
since it is perishable. Meat packers 
must market their meat virtually as it 
is produced from the livestock marketed 
by the millions of farmers who raise it. 
The meat packing industry, obviously, 
cannot control, to any extent, the time 
when these different growers of live- 
stock market their animals. Nor can 
meat packers control the demand of 
consumers for meat. As meat packers 
know, all they can do is to sell the meat 
for what it will bring and then try to 
buy their livestock in line with the value 
of the products. 

To us, it is all very simple. But to 
many of our consumers who today are 
far removed from the farm and the 
meat packing industry, it is not so clear. 
They do not realize or understand, for 
example, that only about half a steer is 
meat and that the rest is unrecoverable 
waste or by-product, the value of which 
is just about sufficient to offset the cost 
of dressing and selling the meat. They 
do not realize that only about 4% lbs. 
out of every 100 lbs. of beef is porter- 
house steak, and that a substantially 
large part of the meat consists of such 
cuts as soup meat, stew meat, and ham- 
burger, all of which frequently are sold 
in the retail store at very low levels. 

The packing year will end with the 
close of this month, and it seems timely 
to take a look at what lies ahead. As 
we start the new year, cattle prices are 
116 per cent of normal; hog prices, 101 
per cent; hog products, 91 to 95 per 
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cent of normal; lamb prices, 82 per 
cent; butter, 80 per cent; cheese, 81; 
eggs, 57; poultry, 77 to 85; wheat, 69; 
corn, 69; lard, 73; cotton oil, 68; peanut 
oil, 66. From this it will be seen that 
packers have, on the average, taken 
better care of livestock producers than 
have processors of other agricultural 
products. I am not claiming for the 
packers full credit for this condition, 
but as we have a large representation 
of producers at this convention it may 
not be amiss to draw their attention 
to this fact. From the relative prices 
just mentioned, which show livestock 
prices relatively higher than other farm 
product prices, we must consider the 
force of competition of these lower- 
priced farm products on the probable 
demand for livestock products. 


How Livestock Prices Are Made 


Buying power of the country is today 
about 82 per cent of normal. We have 
the situation, therefore, of our major 
livestock—beef—costing 116 per cent of 
normal, and hogs 101 per cent of nor- 
mal, and buying power 82 per cent of 
normal. This is not an altogether en- 
couraging situation. 

The Institute has maintained the 
theory that the consumer makes the 
price of livestock, and that prices will 
be as high as the consumer is able to 
pay and absorb the available supply. 
This theory, I think, is sound. There- 
fore, the producer will get for his live- 
stock all the consumer can pay for the 
available supply, less the cost of dis- 
tributing and processing. Increase in 
cost of distributing and processing, ac- 
cording to this theory, is at the expense 
of the producer, and it is here, I think, 
producer and processor have a common 
interest in the forces that today are 
tending to raise processing and dis- 
tributing costs to a dangerous level. 
Shortening hours of work and increas- 
ing hourly rates of pay will bear heavily 
on the producer. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, average hourly wage 
rates, excluding agricultural labor, have 
increased from 100 in 1913 to 234 as of 
July this year. From statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, prices 
for farm products have risen from 1913 
taken as 100 for normal, to only 125 in 
1937. In other words, hourly wage rates 
have advanced 134 per cent and farm 
products 25 per cent. Rates of hourly 
labor in the packing industry have ad- 
vanced even more than the figures 
quoted—probably as much as 300 per 
cent. Increasing industrial labor rates, 
of course, increase the cost of all sup- 
plies used in processing of farm prod- 
ucts. 


Farm Prices—Processing Tax 


I would call your attention to another 
fact. There is no rigidity to farm prod- 
uct prices and much rigidity to hourly 
wage rates. Wage rates, at the low of 
the depression in 1932, were 86 per cent 
higher than in 1913, and farm product 
prices at the same time were 35 per cent 
lower than in 1913. This situation is 
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not new and is of interest because it is 
growing worse. Our government took 
action to correct it, and offered farm 
subsidies of various kinds to the farmers 
to correct the maladjustment. To keep 
our domestic economy in proper balance, 
especially until we retrieve our lost ex- 
port trade in farm products, we must 
provide for agriculture some benefit 
that will at least partially enable farm- 
ers to buy a normal quantity of manu- 
factured goods. 

The device of the processing tax is 
not, I believe, the proper source from 
which to reimburse the government for 
the subsidies they grant. What is the 
logic of putting a processing tax on the 
processor of a farm product when the 
producer of that product is the one you 
want to help? They claim the proc- 
essing tax was the farmers’ tariff. To 
me it seems directly the opposite. The 
tax operates as an added expense to the 
processor, and along with all other 
costs of distributing and manufacturing 
it is to be deducted from the ultimate 
the consumer can pay, and the net re- 
turned to the producer. The meat pack- 
ing industry is and has, I believe, been 
serving the American producer and 
consumer cheaply, honestly, and well. 


Institute Activities 


The Institute several months ago told 
us that, if we would analyze our orders 
and see how many of them fell below 
15 lIbs., how many below 25 lIbs., and 
how many below 50 lbs., we would have 
a surprise. I think all of us who fol- 
lowed the suggestion will agree that we 
did have a surprise. 

In my opinion, the good which has 
come out of that challenge and related 
suggestions and activities, of which you 
will hear more this afternoon, is almost 
immeasurable. I think this project 
which the Institute has undertaken and 


the suggestions which it has made about 
looking into some of our elemental cogty 
—the ones you think are o.k., but 

aren’t—have done more to improve ip. 
dividual practice in this industry thay 
anything that has happened for years. 
I think it has resulted in substantig) 
economies to every company which hag 
engaged in such a study and has given 
the industry a new conception of the 
value of self-help through self-study, 

In other fields, too, the Institute, 
working through its committees and 
departments, has expanded its useful. 
ness during the year, as many of you 
know through experience. 

Its Department of Waste Elimination 
and Live Stock has continued to main. — 
tain contact with livestock producers 
and interpret the problems of the meat ~ 
packing industry to them. In addition, © 
it has aided in the campaign of the 
National Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board to reduce preventable losses in 
handling livestock and has been active © 
in pointing out to producers the ill ef- ” 
fects of feeding whole soy beans to hogs, ~ 


Lard Studies Continued 


The Department of Packinghouse — 


Practice and Research, in addition to 


promoting accident prevention and im- 
proved operating technique, has been 
helpful in the job of compiling informa. 
tion to be used in training young men © 
in meat packing. 

The Department of Purchasing has 
continued to make favorable purchasing 
arrangements available to members and 
has increased its usefulness in this 
regard. 

The Department of Scientific Re 
search has continued its study of lard 
with beneficial results. Many things 
have been discovered about the manu- 
facture of lard which are adaptable to 
plant use, and, on the cookery side, the 





CONVENTION SCENES 


1.—President Woods and Chairman 
Hunter talk it over. 

2.—Founders Geo. A. Hormel and Oscar 
F, Mayer recall their beginnings. 

3.—Henry Veeder, general counsel, 
Swift & Co., represents the majesty of the 
law. 

4.—Lyle Jones and vice president Wesley 
Hardenbergh of the Institute hurry out 
just behind air conditioning expert O. F. 
Gilliam, while the Editor seems amused. 

5.—Bob Johnson and Eddie Althaus of 
Oscar Mayer demonstrate the “high-low.” 

6.—Dr. Mohler and the Editor enjoy a 
Visit. 

7.—President W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & 
Co., and Norman Draper, the Institute’s 
Washington expert, discuss a problem. 

8.—President Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Ia., listens seriously. 

9.—President Andrews of Dold and 
president Kahn of E. Kahn’s Sons meet in 
the lobby. 


AND PERSONALITIES 


10.—President Roy Howland of Miller 
& Hart, vice president Fred Hoffman and 
specialty expert Clubb of Cudahy listen 
from the rear row. 

11.—President E. A. Cudahy, jr, on his 
way to a meeting. 

12.—Vice president A. C. Sinclair of 
Kingan and president Jay Hormel of Hot 
mel meet at the registration desk. 

13.—General manager F. W. Hagerman, 
Tobin Packing Co., and vice president 
W. F. Rayhill, Rochester Packing Co., meet 
occasionally. 

14.—General Mgr. J. L. Wilde, Detroit 
Packing Co., talks shop with supt. L. H. 
Mueller, sausage mgr. James Marsh 
sales mgr. D. A. Scott. 

15.—Crowded convention lobby. 

16.—Vice president Clarence Keehn of 
Kingan gives Jesse Dietz of America® 
Stores a few pointers. 

17.—Director O. F. Benz of DuPont 
Cellophane arrives with his famous movie 
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value of lard in cake making has not 
only been demonstrated conclusively but 
other good qualities have been estab- 
lished. It also has continued its study 
of the action of sugar in curing—a 
study made possible through a grant 
from the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation. 


The Departments of Organization 
and Accounting have continued to de- 
velop studies on various subjects of in- 
terest to meat packers, including costs 
in various fields, and has continued to 
issue statistical information of great 
value to the industry. 


The Department of Public Relations 
and Trade has kept the news of the 
industry before the public, and has de- 
fended the industry from unfair charges 
of responsibility for the existing price 
situation. 

The Institute’s Sausage Division has 
continued to serve sausage manufac- 
turers with a variety of information. 

During the year a Dog Food Division 
was established, which has been very 
active in promoting the interests of 
quality in dog food. 

As in previous years, the branch 
offices of the Institute, in addition to 
serving the broader interests of the 
membership in a national way, have 
been very helpful to members in and 
near cities in which they are located. 

Reports from the Department of 
Agriculture indicating a topsy-turvy 
hog movement for the coming year— 
light receipts in the packing season and 
comparatively heavy receipts in the dis- 
tributing season. With imports of pork 
increasing, consumers showing resent- 
ment over meat prices, and with threat- 


ening National legislation, which if 
passed will further burden us, it looks 
to me like an unusually busy year ahead 
for the members of this industry—a 
year in which they will want to operate 
with the utmost conservatism and with 
frequent recourse to the Institute for 
the very able help which I can assure 
you it will give. 

I think one of the greatest attractions 
this Convention has for its members is 
the forecast of the outlook for supplies 
of livestock. This has been given to us 
each year by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and almost always by C. A. 
Burmeister, Senior Agricultural Econo- 
mist of the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics. 

I know Mr. Burmeister’s forecasts are 
the basis on which most packers deter- 
mine their policy for future months; 
they have always been interestingly and 
accurately prepared. It is with great 
pleasure that I present Mr. Burmeister 
to the convention. 


Livestock Supply 
Outlook 


MR. BURMEISTER: When we an- 
alyze and appraise the various factors 
that are likely to determine the sup- 
plies of livestock for slaughter in the 
coming year, we find that feed produc- 
tion is of outstanding importance, just 
as it has been in the three preceding 
years. Probably no more significant 
fact has been developed out of the varied 
experience of the last few years than 
the one that meat supplies are depend- 
ent on feed production. When fields and 
pastures are withered by drought, the 
farmer is not the only one who suffers. 


Consumer, packer, and meat retailer 
also are hit, but the impact on them does 
not come until one or two years later 
when the amount of meat coming on 
the market is reduced sharply ang 
prices rise accordingly. When the meat 
shortage occurs, however, most people 
have forgotten about the drought which 
caused it, and there is a general tend. 
ency to assume that the rise in prices 
is due to other causes. 

When feed crops are abundant the 
bountiful harvests are usually reflected 
one or two years later in increased sup. 
plies of livestock for slaughter, which 
means a larger volume of business for 
meat distributors and lower prices for 
meat consumers. Increased slaughter 
supplies, however, usually mean lower 
prices to livestock producers and then 
complaints and criticisms come from 
this group. 


Effects of Drought 


During no other period in the lifetime 
of the present generation has this coun- 
try experienced two droughts of such 
severity and so close together as those 
of 1934 and 1936. In each of these years 
the nation’s corn crop was 40 per cent 
below average, which means a decrease 
of more than one billion bushels. In 
1935 the crop also was smaller than 
average but it was ample in relation to 
the small numbers of hogs available for 
feeding. As a result of the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936 our total production 
of corn during a period of three years 
was less than the average 3-year pro- 
duction by more than two billion bushels. 

When we consider that 20 bushels of 
corn are needed to produce a hog for 





INSTITUTE LEADERS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Officers and directors of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers for the coming year, unanimously elected at the 


32nd annual convention: 


Chairman of the Board—FRANK A. HUNTER, Hunter Pack- 


ing Co., East St. Louis, Il. 


President—WM. WHITFIELD Woops, Institute of American 


Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; Jay C. HORMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; CHESTER G. NEwcoms, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; WILLIAM F. SCHLUDERBERG, Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
ScHMiIpT, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; FRep A. 
Voct, F. A. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ter, N. Y.; SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation, New York City; THomas E. WILson, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago. 


Directors (2-year term)—E. C. ANDREWS, Jacob Dold Pack- 


ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Curtis B. Cross, Valley Packing 


Co., Salem, Ore.; F. A. DANIELSON, Carstens Packing 


Co., Tacoma, Wash.; L. W. KAHN, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. R. Sinciam, Kingan & Co., Indian- 


Geo. A. 


apolis, Ind.; G. F. Swirt, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
G. L. Curipress, Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 


Directors (1-year term)—R. H. CABELL, Armour and Com- 
pany; FRANK Kounrs, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; D. R. HOwLAND, Miller & Hart, Chicago; Davw G. 
MappDEN, East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
T. Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; 


Treasurer—H. HAROLD MEYER, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directors (3-year term)—T. P. BRESLIN, Standard Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea Packing 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; JOHN W. RATH, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; OscaR G. MAYER, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago; FRED M. ToBIN, Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
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G. W. BrrrELL, Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster Pa.; ROBERT 
SwaANsTON, C. Swanston & Sons, Sacramento, Calif. 


Executive Committee—R. H. CABELL, E. A. CuDAHY, JR, 
FRANK A. HUNTER, W. R. SINCLAIR, OscaR G. MAYER, 
JoHN W. Ratu, Geo. A. ScHMpT, G. F. Swirt, THOMAS 
E. WILSON and WM. WHTFIELD Woops. 


Institute Plan Commission—THoMasS E, WILSON, chairman. 


The National Provisioner 
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slaughter and 50 bushels are required 
to finish out a beef steer to the weight 
and grade most desired, one can ap- 
preciate what such a tremendous feed 
shortage means in terms of meat pro- 
duction. Adjustments in livestock pro- 
duction because of feed shortage are 
usually made by reducing hog numbers 
and by feeding fewer cattle for market. 
Since hog production is more elastic 
than cattle production changes can be 
more quickly effected in hog numbers 
than with cattle and this is reflected in 
changes in meat supplies such as have 
occurred in the last few years. 

The short feed crop of 1934 was re- 
flected in greatly reduced hog supplies 
and decreased marketings of fed cattle 
in 1935, and meat prices that year ad- 
vanced sharply. Consumers reacted to 
the higher prices with loud and vigor- 
ous complaints, and there was much 
publicity about consumer meat strikes 
in various parts of the country. The 
relationship of short feed supplies to the 
higher level of meat prices, however, 
was generally overlooked. 


The fairly normal corn crop in 1935, 
together with the relatively high level 
of cattle and hog pricés in that year, 
caused cattle feeders to feed more than 
the usual number of steers for the 1936 
market and encouraged hog producers 
to start expanding hog production. The 
increased supplies of fat cattle in 1936 
could not be absorbed except at reduced 
prices. This, of course, was beneficial 
to consumers, but it brought numerous 
protests and complaints from cattle fin- 
ishers who were faced with losses on 
their feeding operations. 


Decreased Production 


Had 19386 not been another drought 
year, hog production would have con- 
tinued to expand, and the results of 
such expansion would have been very 
noticeable in increased supplies of hogs 
for slaughter this fall and winter. The 
drought last year, however, caused 1937 
to be a repetition of 1935. From the 
standpoint of supplies of well-finished 
cattle, the shortage this year has been 
even greater than that of two years 
ago. The short supplies and high prices 
of feed discouraged the feeding of cat- 
tle for the 1937 market and also caused 
hog producers to raise fewer pigs. 

Hogs and cattle fed on last year’s 
corn crop were marketed early and at 
lighter-than-average weights. The re- 
sult was that after June of this year 
supplies of beef and pork for current 
consumption were very much smaller 
than a year earlier and meat prices rose 
sharply. I do not have to remind you as 
to how consumers have reacted to this 
situation. 

There has been the usual tendency to 
Place too much emphasis on prices re- 
ceived for best grades, which constitute 
only a very small part of total supply. 
Much publicity has been given to the 
extremely high prices paid for a few 
Well-finished steers. Undoubtedly these 
prices were high because one has to go 
back to 1919 when we had wartime in- 
flation to find similar prices. The only 
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reason such prices were paid this year, 
however, was because of the extreme 
scarcity of the best grades of cattle and 
the fact that there are some consumers 
who are willing to pay almost any price 
to get beef of the best quality. . 


Cattle which sold at the extreme high 
prices represented only a very small 
part of the total supply. The lower 
grades were relatively plentiful and 
were available at much lower prices. 
The spread this year between the prices 
of lower grades and best grades has 
been the widest on record. 


Prospects for 1938 


Having sketched briefly how feed 
supplies affected meat supplies during 
the last three years, what does the cur- 
rent feed situation indicate for 1938? 





RELIABLE FORECASTS 


Government expert Burmeister tells of out- 
look for supplies of livestock. 


Feed crop production this year is the 
largest in several years. Corn crop is 
estimated at nearly 2,600,000,000 bush- 
els, or more than one billion bushels 
greater than last year. Other feed 
crops also are abundant. In relation to 
the number of livestock in the country, 
supply of all feed is very much larger 
than average. 


The only area where feed is short is 
that section of the Great Plains extend- 
ing from Canada southward to the 
Texas-Mexican border. Lack of rain in 
that area in the late summer caused 
feed crops there to be short but not as 
short as last year or in 1934. Much of 
that area is relatively unimportant in 
hog production, and its cattle supply 
is below average because of forced li- 
quidation during the drought years. 


In the marketing year which ended 
last month, federally inspected slaugh- 
ter of hogs totaled slightly more than 
34,000,000 head, or about 3,000,000 more 
than in the previous year. Average 
weights were lighter than usual because 


of the feed shortage. On the basis of the 
size of the 1937 spring pig crop and the 
probable number of fall pigs raised, 
inspected slaughter of hogs in the cur- 
rent marketing year is expected to total 
from 32 to 33 million head. 


Pig crop of last spring was estimated 
to be 3 million head smaller than the 
spring crop of 1936, and there is reason 
to believe that the number of fall pigs 
this year probably will be about one 
million less than the number saved last 
fall. Nearly all the reduction in the pig 
crop this year will be in the Corn Belt 
and adjacent states that furnish most 
of the commercial supply of hogs. Most 
of the reduction in the Corn Belt is in 
the area west of the Mississippi river. 


Hog Slaughter Outlook 


Decrease in hog slaughter this year 
is not expected to be as great as the 
indicated reduction in the 1937 pig crop 
because slaughter this year will include 
a considerable number of hogs that 
would have been marketed before Oc- 
tober if feed had been more plentiful 
early in the year. During the two previ- 
ous marketing years the relationship of 
the size of the pig crop to the number of 
hogs slaughtered has varied because of 
shifts in time of marketing resulting 
from the changes in the feed situation. 


Slaughter in 1935-36 was large in re- 
lation to the 1935 pig crop because of 
the liquidation of a considerable num- 
ber of hogs and pigs in the summer of 
1936 that normally would have been 
included in the 1936-37 slaughter. Hog 
slaughter in 1936-37, on the other hand, 
was small in relation to the 1936 pig 
crop because part of the supply that 
normally would have been marketed in 
that year was disposed of in the previ- 
ous year and a considerable number of 
hogs that normally would have gone 
for slaughter this past summer were 
carried over into the current year. 


Seasonal distribution of hog slaugh- 
ter in the current marketing year will 
be much different from that of last year 
and probably somewhat like that of 
1935-36 and other years’ when feed sup- 
plies were large in relation to hog sup- 
plies. Number of hogs marketed in the 
3 months of October to December this 
year will be much smailer than a year 
earlier and will represent a relatively 
small proportion of the total for both 
the first 6 months of the current mar- 
keting year and the whole marketing 
year. Total inspected slaughter for 
these three months, however, will ex- 
ceed the small total of 7,400,000 head 
during the corresponding period in 1935. 


Slaughter from January to March is 
expected to be somewhat larger than 
from October to December, whereas in 
most years it is of about the same vol- 
ume. The fall pig crop will be marketed 
later than usual and much later than 
the fall crop of 1936. Slaughter from 
May through July next year, therefore, 
is expected to be larger than in the same 
period of 1937. 


Assuming an inspected slaughter of 
32 to 38 million head during the current 
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INDUSTRY LEADERS GET TOGETHER 


LEFT TO RIGHT.—Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; George A. 

Hormel, chairman; Oscar G. Mayer, president, Oscar Mayer & Co.; Thos. E. Wilson, 

chairman, Wilson & Co. Mr. Hormel is being congratulated on the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of his company. 


year and that distribution will be about 
as I have indicated, we might expect 
slaughter in the first quarter, October 
to December, to be from 9,000,000 to 
9,500,000 head, and in the second 
quarter to be around 10,000,000. Third 
quarter total might be tentatively es- 
timated at 7,500,000 to nearly 8,000,000, 
and in the last quarter as probably 
slightly less than 6,000,000. These fig- 
ures are suggested only as tentative 
forecasts. 


Higher Average Hog Weights 


Average weight of hogs slaughtered 
in the current marketing year will be 
heavier than in the preceding year, and 
the yearly average probably will range 
from 230 to 235 Ibs. compared with 220 
Ibs. in 1936-37 and 232 Ibs. in 1935-36. 
Increase in weights will about offset 
expected decrease in number of hogs 
slaughtered. Total live weight of hogs 
slaughtered this year, therefore, prob- 
ably will be little different from that 
of last year. 


Last winter storage demand for hog 
products was unusually strong and the 
increase in storage stocks from Novem- 
ber to March was much greater than 
average. Winter stocks of pork at the 
beginning of the new storage season 
probably will be about the smallest of 
record. Nevertheless, in view of the 
probable distribution of hog slaughter 
over the current marketing year, stor- 
age demand this winter probably will 
not be as strong as that of last winter, 
and stocks on hand next April probably 
will not be as large as the large hold- 
ings on April 1, 1937. 


There appears to be little prospect of 
much improvement in our export trade 
in hog products in 1938, although re- 
ports indicate that hog production in 
European countries is being reduced 
and that hog slaughter in Europe next 
year will be less than in 1937. Various 
restrictions placed on imports of hog 
products by some of the importing 
countries and inability of other coun- 
tries to finance imports because of ex- 
change difficulties are barriers to ex- 
panding our export trade. 


Furthermore, so long as yearly pro- 
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duction of hog products in this country 
remains near levels of recent years, this 
will tend to restrict our exports, be- 
cause our present level of production 
maintains prices here above those of 
most other countries. The relatively 
high level of prices for pork in the 
United States accounts very largely for 
the increased imports of certain pork 
products into this country in the last 
two years. When hog production here 
is increased to near average, a marked 
reduction in such imports may be ex- 
pected. 


Increased Cattie Feeding 


The large supplies of feed produced 
this year, with the relatively high prices 
that have prevailed for fed cattle in 
recent months, will result in a consider- 
able increase in cattle feeding this fall 
and winter as compared with a year 
earlier. Total slaughter of cattle and 
calves in 1938, however, is likely to be 
smaller than in 1937. Slaughter of 
steers probably will be as large as, or 
larger than, in 1937, but that of other 
cattle, including calves, is expected to 
be smaller. 


During the last 3 years the slaughter 
of cows and heifers and of calves has 
been much larger than average. Cattle 
prices are now at a level to encourage 


some expansion in cattle numbers it 
feed and pasture conditions continue 
favorable. A tendency to rebuild herds 
is likely to develop in those areas where 
cattle numbers have been reduced be- 
cause of droughts, and this will result 
in fewer cows, heifers and calves going 
to slaughter. Most of the decrease jn 
slaughter supplies of cattle in 1938 wi} 
probably occur in the first half of the 
year. 

Number of well-finished cattle for 
market in the coming year will be con. 
siderably larger than in 1937, but sup- 
plies are likely to continue small during 
remainder of this year and also perhaps 
in the early months of 1938. From 
January to June, marketings of grain. 
fed cattle will increase rapidly, and 
from May to the end of 1938 supplies 
of such cattle will be very much larger 
than a year earlier. Costs of feeder 
cattle purchased this year will be some. 
what higher than those bought last year, 
but feed costs will be very much lower, 


Sheep and Lamb Supplies 


The 1937 lamb crop in the states 
where the bulk of feeder lambs are pro- 
duced was not greatly different from 
that of 1936. A larger Texas crop was 
offset by reductions in Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Oregon. Last year, and in 
other years when feed conditions in the 
sheep producing areas of Texas were 
good and when wool prices were rela- 
tively high, large numbers of Texas 
lambs were retained for shearing and 
were sold as yearlings the following 
spring rather than as feeders in the 
fall. 


Feed conditions in the sheep-produc- 
ing areas of Texas this year are less 
favorable than last year and wool prices 
have declined somewhat since last 
spring. It seems probable, therefore, 
that a larger number of Texas lambs 
will be sold as feeders this fall than a 
year earlier. Shipments of feeder lambs 
from Texas direct to feeders in other 
states in August and September were 
much the largest on record, and the 
movement probably has continued large 
this month. There also has been a large 
movement to Texas wheat fields. 


PRODUCERS HAVE A HAPPY TIME 


Representatives of the National Livestock Producers’ Association were among the 

special convention guests. LEFT TO RIGHT.—J. D. Harper, editor ‘National Live- 

stock Producer,” P. O. Wilson, general manager of the association, and E. A. 
Beamer, president. 
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PACKERS FROM FAR AWAY 


L—TEXAS BUNCH—(Lower, left to 
right) : Chas. Bergstrom, Alamo Dressed 
Beef Co., San Antonio; G. L. Childress, 
Houston Packing Co.; Wm. Wright, 
Wright & Patterson, Dallas. (Upper, left 
to right): Wm. Hamman, Globe Co., Dal- 
las; T. L. Allen, Stange Co.; Ben Rosen- 
thal, Ben H. Rosenthal Packing Co., Dal- 
las; Ed Auge, Auge Packing Co., San 
Antonio. 

2.—CALIFORNIANS (left to right) — 
Wm. F. Mueller, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
Los Angeles; C. Bruce Mace, Dixon; Ben 
Miller, Miller Packing Co., Oakland; A. 
Zehnder, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento. 

3.—CANADIANS (left to right)—C. 
A. Pemberton, Pemberton Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to; C. F. Thurlow, J. M. Schneider Co., 
Kitchener, Ont.; A. M. MacDonald, supt., 
Gainer’s Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

4.—DIXIELAND (left to right) —E. H. 
McCranie, McCranie Bros., Inc., Way- 
cross, Ga.; Chas. M. Robbins, pres., Wood- 
Robbins Co., Savannah, Ga. 

5—NATIVE SONS (left to right)— 
A. Zehnder, Sacramento, Calif.; C. Bruce 
Mace, Dixon, Calif. 

6—LONGHORN—Cecil Dyke, sales 
mgr, Pinkney Packing Co., Amarillo, 
Tex. 

7—WOOLY WESTERNERS (left to 
right)—John Tiedemann, Tiedemann & 
Harris, San Francisco; Geo. Dorlite and 
J.M. Devine, American Pkg. & Prov. Co., 
Ogden, Utah; C. A. Wood, Griffith Lab- 
oratories, San Francisco. 

8—F. F. V. NEWCOMER—Leonard 
Meyer, pres., Geo. H. Meyer & Sons, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

9—SUNNY SOUTH (left to right) — 
Morris Kaye, Berth, Levi & Co.; F. J. 
Herman, Herman Sausage Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

10.—GREETINGS (left to right) —The 
— Timer” welcomes Ben Miller of Oak- 
and, 








Number of lambs fed in the Corn Belt 
this fall and winter probably will be 
much larger than a year earlier in view 
of the increased feed supplies. Number 
on feed in this area last January was 
much smaller than in early 1936 and 
was the smallest since 1929. 

Number of lambs fed in the western 
states this season will be considerably 
smaller than the number fed last season. 
In Colorado, the number fed this winter 
may be as large as the small number 
fed last winter, but in nearly all other 
Western states lamb feeding will be re- 
dueed. The largest reduction will be in 
the states west of the Continental Di- 
vide. The decrease in the number of 
lambs fed in the western states this 
year, however, is expected to be more 
than offset by increased feeding in the 
Corn Belt and other areas. 


larger Meat Supplies in 1938 


Supply of fed lambs available during 
the coming fed-lamb marketing season 
probably will be larger than that of 































































































































































































































































































last season. Total slaughter supplies 
of sheep and lambs, however, may be no 
larger than those of a year earlier, since 
marketings of sheep and lambs from 
sources other than feed lots are ex- 
pected to be smaller.. Most of the in- 
crease in marketings of fed lambs over 
a year earlier probably will occur before 
March, since the increase in feeding will 
be mostly in the Corn Belt where fed 
lambs usually are marketed early. 

In view of the probable increase in 
the number of lambs to be fed in Texas 
this fall and winter and the heavy ship- 
ments of feeder lambs into other states, 
and since marketings of fed lambs are 
usually completed before spring, the 
number of shorn grass fat yearlings 
marketed from Texas in the late spring 
and early summer of 1938 probably will 
be smaller than the record marketings 
of the corresponding period of 1937. 


Summing up thé prospects for all 


meat supplies next year, the total prob- 
ably will be larger than in 1937, but 
will be smaller than average. Supplies 
of beef and veal may be slightly smaller, 
but supplies of pork will be considerably 
larger, especially in the last half of the 
year. The lamb supply probably will 
be similar to that of the current year. 

Supply of feed grains is much larger 
than that of last year and not greatly 
below average, except in portions of 
the western Corn Belt and the Great 
Plains. The supply of hay and roughage 
is about equal to average. The total 
number of grain-consuming animals on 
farms at the beginning of 1938 probably 
will not be greatly different from that 
of a year earlier. Cattle numbers are 
expected to be slightly smaller but hog 
numbers may be larger. 

Number of sheep and lambs probably 
will not show much change. With 
greatly increased feed supplies, and 
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little change in the total number of 
animals, live stock feeding in 1938 will 
be on a much more normal basis than 
it was in 1935 or 1937. Average weights 
of cattle and hogs slaughtered will be 
heavier than in 1937 and the beef supply 
will include a much larger proportion of 
the better grades. 


Future Upward Trend 


Looking beyond 1938, trend in live- 
stock numbers during the next few 
years probably will be upward unless 
there is a recurrence of drought and 
short feed crops. With a very favorable 
hog-corn price ratio in prospect this 
winter, the 1938 spring pig crop is ex- 
pected to be considerably larger than 
that of 1937. Pig crop next fall also is 
likely to be increased, especially if feed 
crop conditions are favorable. This will 
result in increased supplies of hogs for 
slaughter in 1938-39. But even though 
we have a succession of favorable crop 
years, inspected hog slaughter is not 
likely to reach average levels of around 
45,000,000 head before 1941. 


If feed and pasture conditions are fa- 
vorable during the next few years it 
seems probable that January 1, 1938, 
will mark the low point of the present 
cattle-number cycle. Cattle numbers 
have been reduced materially since the 
peak of early 1934, and the reduction 
that occurred during the last three or 
four years probably would have re- 
quired 6 to 8 years if the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 had not intervened. 


With some holding-back of breeding 
stock to increase cattle numbers start- 
ing next year, yearly slaughter of cattle 
and calves during the next few years 
will be smaller than in any of the 4 
years, 1934-37. It is not expected, how- 
ever, that slaughter will be reduced to 
a level as low as the average for the 
years 1928-32, when numbers were in- 
creasing. In the coming years before 
1941, the supply of beef will continue 
to represent a larger-than-average pro- 
portion of the total meat supply, as has 
been the case since 1933. 


Since the wide fluctuations in the 
volume of meat supplies in the last few 
years have been directly related to 
marked changes in feed production re- 
sulting from alternating years of 
drought and good harvests, it is obvious 
that anything that can be done to insure 
and maintain a more even supply of 
feed will in the long run be helpful to 
the packing industry. This is one of 
the important problems now being con- 
sidered in developing a national pro- 
gram for agriculture. 


Demand and Prices 


In discussing the livestock supply 
situation I presume I should touch 
briefly on probable price trends. The 
important point to keep in mind is that 
meat prices are determined by supplies 
on one hand and the ability of con- 
sumers to buy. This point was stressed 
by my associate, Mr. Harlan, when he 
addressed you last year, and the experi- 
ence of your industry in selling meats 
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MUTUAL ADMIRATION 


1.—G. C. Shepard and H. D. Oppen- 
heimer. 

2.—G. H. Ebert, sales mgr., and Harry 
H. Pfeil, office manager, Waldock Packing 
Co., Sandusky, O. 

3.—Pres. Ed Clair of Republic Food 
Products and Paul Linn of Libby. 

4.—Pres. D. R. Howland and Sec. 
“Dick” Rezanka of Miller & Hart. 

5.—Jesse Dietz, American Stores, Phila- 
delphia, and pres. Julian Ulmer, Jacob 
Ulmer Packing Co., Pottstown, Pa. 





this year has fully demonstrated the 
truth of this assertion. 

Demand for meat as it affects prices 
paid by consumers is definitely related 
to amount of consumers’ income, be- 
cause consumers as a group spend a 
fairly fixed proportion of their total 
income for meat regardless of changes 
in their income or in the supply of 
meats for sale. 

National income, excluding that from 
agriculture, during the first 8 months 
of 1937 has been estimated to exceed 
that of a year earlier by about 10 per 
cent. Per capita consumption of fed- 


erally-inspected meats during this period 
was about 2 per cent less than in the 
previous year, but retail prices of all 








meats combined averaged about 6 per 
cent higher. Demand for meats has 
improved steadily since 1933, along with 
the increase in national income and 
increases in employment and pay rolls. 
Demand thus for this year has been 
better than in any similar period since 
1930. 


It is rather difficult at this time ty 
make a reasonably accurate forecast 
of probable demand for meats next year 
because of so many uncertainties in the 
situation. And there are other speakers 
on the program who are scheduled to 
analyze those factors which will deter. 
mine the rate of industrial activity jn 
the coming year and which generally 
will affect the income of consumers, 


Lower Prices Probable 


In view of the larger supplies of meat 
in prospect a lower average of retail 
meat prices may be expected in 1938 
than in the current year even if con- 
sumer income should remain about the 
same and especially if it should decline 
from the level of this year. Since sup- 
plies of the better grades of beef will 
be much larger than in the previous 
year, by reason of the larger feed sup- 
plies, it is expected that prices of such 
beef will be considerably lower than in 
1937. Prices of the lower grades may 
average no lower than in the present 
year, for supplies of such beef are likely 
to be smaller than a year earlier for 
reasons already mentioned. Prices of 
pork probably will average lower than 
this year, but most of the reduction from 
1937 levels will occur in the last half 
of 1938. 


In conclusion, the livestock situation 
for 1938 may be summarized as follows: 
Larger slaughter supplies of well-fin- 
ished cattle than in 1937 but probably 
smaller total supplies of beef and veal; 
smaller supplies of hogs in the next six 
months than a year earlier but larger 
supplies during the last half of 1938 
than in 1937; larger supplies of fed 
lambs during the coming fed-lamb sea- 
son than in the previous season. If feed 
crop conditions are favorable in the 
next few years, there will be a general 
increase in supplies of livestock. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: We have 
here, this morning, a gentleman who Is 
at the head of an institution that, I 
think, has contributed some of the 
soundest thinking to our conditions to- 
day. It is a great privilege to us all, 
I know, to have the opportunity to hear 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the 
Brookings Institution. 


The Economic Situation 
Today 


DR. MOULTON: At the end of 1936, 
widespread optimism prevailed with re- 
spect to economic trends. Business fore- 
casts for the new year foreshadowed a 
broadening of the scope of economic ac- 
tivity and an acceleration of industrial 
expansion. 

The first half of the year was one of 
rising prices, with expanding volume of 
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production in some lines, and good prof- 
its. The third quarter, however, was 
marked by increasing hesitancy with 
respect to business trends, and persist- 
ent liquidation in the stock markets. 
The fourth quarter opens with a catas- 
trophic decline in security values, and a 
sharp decline in the business commit- 
ments upon which continuing production 
depends. Questions of the hour are: 
What are the causes of these striking 
changes; and, are we perhaps entering 
upon a new depression comparable to 
that which began eight years ago this 
month, or are we merely passing 
through a period of minor readjust- 
ment ? 

In discussing the economic forces re- 
sponsible for current trends, let me 
make it clear at the outset that I am 
not in the business of forecasting the 
fluctuations of the stock market. Psycho- 
logical factors play so powerful a role 
in market sentiment that it is impos- 
sible for either economist, statistician, 
or business seer to foretell, with any 
certainty, either the direction or the 
magnitude of short term fluctuations. 
My purpose is simply to analyze with 
you the underlying factors which de- 
termine major trends, leaving it to each 
of you to do his own prophesying. 

If we are to view the present situa- 
tion in adequate perspective, it is essen- 
tial that we have before us a clear pic- 
ture of the degree to which recovery 
from the world depression has been 
achieved, and also a summary of the 
forces and factors responsible for the 
recent recession. 


Present Stage of Recovery 


After four years of recovery, the 
physical volume of production in the 
United States was equal to only about 
90 percent of that of 1929. This was 
despite an increase of over 5 percent 
in the total population, and over 8 per- 
cent in the population of working age. 
The per capita income of the American 
people, in 19386, was only about 85 per- 
cent as high as it was seven years 
earlier. 


It is, of course, generally recognized 
that we are not yet back to pre-depres- 
sion levels of well-being, but few realize 
how great an increase in production 
would be required before living stand- 
ards in this country could be restored— 
much less increased. Hence, attention 
will first be centered upon production 
requirements in the United States. 


Recovery Factors 


The production task before the people 
of this country may be stated in the 
following terms: 


First, to make good the actual de- 
terloration of plant and equipment sus- 
tained during the depression; 


_ Second, to increase productive capital 
M proportion to the growth of popula- 
tion that has occurred; 

Third, to expand the output of con- 
sumption goods in accordance with this 
Srowth of population. 
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Popular thinking centers mainly on 
the last of these requirements,—that is, 
the increase of consumption goods. But 
the achievement of this goal depends 
fundamentally upon the fulfillment of 
the first two requirements; namely, 
making good the deficiencies in plant 
and equipment resulting from seven 
years of subnormal replacement with 
depreciation and obsolescence continu- 
ing, and also expanding the rate of capi- 
tal growth, in proportion to the rate of 
population growth that has already oc- 
curred. 


Comprehensive Analysis Made 


The Brookings Institution has re- 
cently completed a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the increase of business activity 
that would be required, in the next few 
years, if former levels of production and 
consumption are to be restored. Con- 
cretely, we set it as our task to deter- 
mine how great an increase would be 





THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Its underlying factors discussed by Presi- 
dent Moulton of the Brookings Institution. 


required to restore, by 1941, a per capita 
production and consumption merely 
equal to—no better than—that of 1929. 


Inasmuch as the curtailment of pro- 
duction has been greatest in the field of 
durable goods, our detailed analysis was 
concentrated on the production require- 
ments there. We studied in turn the 
situation in the fields of housing, pass- 
enger automobiles, other durable con- 
sumer goods, steam railroads, public 
utilities, and industrial and commercial 
enterprises. Each of these studies in- 
volved taking account of the restricted 
rate of replacement during the last 
seven years, and the requirements re- 
sulting from the continued growth of 
population. 


In percentage terms, the increase in 
housing construction over the next five 
years, as compared with 1936, would 
have to be over 200 percent. We need, 
in the field of industrial enterprise, a 
level 70 percent higher than 1936; in 
public utilities, 70 percent; in steam 
railroads, 67 percent; in passenger auto- 
mobiles, 15 percent; and in other durable 


consumer goods, 33 percent. Stating 
the housing problem in another way, 
we would have to produce annually dur- 
ing the next five years approximately 
three times as many housing units as 
we produced in 1936, if we are to pro- 
vide housing facilities for the American 
people on a plane equal to that of 1929. 


Enormous Production Require- 
ments 


Taking the whole field of the durable 
goods into account, and stating the re- 
sults in aggregate terms, the volume of 
production over the next five years 
would have to be, roughly, 60 percent 
greater than it was in 1936, and approx- 
imately one-third greater than it was 
during the boom period of 1925 to 1929. 
Stating the requirements in terms of 
dollars, we did produce, in the field of 
durable goods (in 1936) about twenty- 
one billion dollars’ worth. We would 
have to produce in the next five years, 
about thirty-three billion dollars’ worth 
annually, if we are to restore living 
standards to the level of 1929. 


The primary explanation of these 
enormous production requirements, nec- 
essary to get us back to where we were, 
is, of course, to be found in the continu- 
ing rate of population growth, on the 
one hand, and the suspended rate of 
growth, in productive capacity, on the 
other. 


A depression has comparatively little 
effect upon the rate of growth of popu- 
lation, but it has a profound effect upon 
the rate of growth of producing capac- 
ity. The real costs of a great depres- 
sion are registered in these fundamental 
relationships, and they can be overcome 
only through a rebuilding process which 
will make good: first, the positive de- 
ficiencies; and, second, expand the pro- 
ductive capacity in proportion to the 
growth of population. 


Labor Requirements for Expanded 
Production 


We may now consider what the labor 
requirements would be in carrying 
through this program of expanded pro- 
duction. Our investigations indicate 
that in the field of durable goods, to 
which I have been alluding primarily, 
from eight to nine millions of additional 
workers would be required to carry out 
that production program. 


The increased production and labor 
required in the field of the non-durable 
goods would be very much less because 
the curtailment of production has been 
less. There can be no doubt that the 
work requirements to restore living 
standards during the next five years 
are more than sufficient to absorb the 
entire volume of unemployment, now 
existing. These estimates are based 
upon an assumption of an average work- 
ing week of 43 hours. 

The simple truth of the matter is that 
we have not yet reached a stage of 
technological development at which it 
is possible for the American people to 
obtain the standards of living which 
they desire, with working time shorter 
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than that which now prevails in Amer- 
ican industry generally. Bear in mind 
that these estimates of production imply 
merely a return to 1929 levels. What 
we need, of course, is much higher levels 
than these, if we are to have the stand- 
ards of living to which we aspire. These 
higher standards of living are not to be 
attained by a constant shortening of the 
working week and reduction in the vol- 
ume of output. 


Complicated Economic System 


Thus, at the beginning of 1937, we 
still have vast production requirements. 
But would the economic system operate 
in such a way as to give us the expan- 
sion of production required? The eco- 
nomic system—or machine, as I prefer 
to call it—is one of great complexity, 
the successful operation of which de- 
pends upon the maintenance of a bal- 
anced adjustment among the various 
parts. What were the favorable and 
what the unfavorable factors in the ad- 
justment of the system at the beginning 
of the present year? This summary is 
set forth just as I wrote it last Decem- 
ber, hence it does not represent hind- 
sight. 


Favorable Economic Factors 


Favorable factors. Among the fac- 
tors favorable from the standpoint of 
promoting an expansion of business ac- 
tivity, were the following: 


1. An abundance of loanable funds at 
low rates of interest. Some people re- 
gard this as a decisive factor; to me it 
is only one of many elements that affect 
the general business picture, but favor- 
able so far as it goes. 

2. The burden of private indebtedness 
had been materially reduced in the 
course of the last three years. This re- 
sulted, in part, from the rise in prices 
and, to some extent, from the liquida- 
tionary, purchasing power was expand- 
the decline in interest rates. 

3. The trend with respect to wage and 
price relationships was unusually satis- 
factory. With wages rising, efficiency 
increasing, and prices remaining sta- 
tionary, purchasng power was expand- 
ing and profits were increasing. 


4. The balance between agriculture 
and industry had been materially im- 
proved. This was due to the fact that 
agricultural prices rose, relatively, to 
industrial prices. 

5. Uncertainty with respect to mone- 
tary and banking policies had been 
largely dissipated by the end of 1936. 


6. Developments in the field of com- 
mercial policy had been laying the 
foundations for an expansion of foreign 
trade. 


7. The enormous accumulated defi- 
ciency of production was a powerful 
stimulus to further expansion—assum- 
ing other things would remain favor- 
able. 


8. Confusion with respect to govern- 
ment policies was, for the moment, 
greatly reduced. 
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COMPARING NOTES 


1.—Herb Newcomb of the Institute Los 
Angeles office gets some good ideas from 
the dean of equipment men, W. B. AIll- 
bright. 

2.—Gerald Thorne, Wilson & Co. 
economist, and vice pres. Harry J. Wil- 
liams. 

3.—Pres. “Ned” Dunnett, Roberts & 
Oake, and provision manager “AI” Long. 

4.—R. L. Zeigler, Bessemer, Ala., talks 
sausage with Geo. A. Casey, Wilmington 
Provision Co. 

5.—Fred Glaser of Omaha and Carl 


Luer of Alton swap sausage stories. 








Unfavorable Economic Factors 


Unfavorable factors. Disquieting ele- 
ments in the situation were: 

1. The maintenance of fiscal stability 
by the federal government remained a 
problem of major difficulty. 

2. There appeared to be some danger 
of an inflationary movement generated 
by forces operating in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise—such as the super- 
abundance of bank credit. 

3. Emerging labor policies appeared 
as a possible menace. 

4. Ill-conceived industrial legislation 
with respect to wages and hours and 
other factors in the business situation 
loomed as a possible disturbance. 

5. The international situation pre- 
sented uncertainties—owing, in part, to 
the threat of new wars and in part, to 


the possibility of new financial] crises 
in certain countries. 


Changes in 1937 


Changes that have occurred, in the last 
nine months, with respect to these vari. 
ous factors: 


1. With regard to the fiscal situation, 
it turned out that there was only a 
slight improvement in the outcome of 
the fiscal operations of the government 
during the year closed June 30. While 
no new crisis developed, and none ap- 
pears immediately imminent, the ability 
of the government to achieve genuine 
fiscal stability remains in doubt. 


2. The commercial inflation movement 
which seemed to be under way early in 
the year was, in due course, checked by 
a complex of other factors. 


3. In the international field tension 
has been enormously increased. The 
financial strain in certain countries is, — 
moreover, becoming more acute, bring- ~ 


ing the possibility of repercussions in © 


the field of international finance. 


4. We have had—if not the passage 
of ill-conceived legislation—no end of 
discussion and controversy with respect 
to various types of legislation, all of 
which has tended to renew and intensify 
the confusion with respect to govern- 
ment regulation that had existed in 
previous years. 


5. Finally, the emerging labor poli- 
cies, to which reference has been made, 
have had a profound effect upon the en- 
tire economic situation. 


Higher Wages and Shorter Hours 


In the first quarter of 1937 came the 
development primarily responsible for 
altering the whole course of events. 


I refer, of course, to the aggressive 
labor movement which succeeded in ob- 
taining for a large part of American 
workers a substantial reduction in the 
length of the standard working week 
and substantial advances in rates of 
pay. Whereas the gradual increases in 
wages, during the preceding three years, 
had been accompanied by proportional 
increases in efficiency, the sharp ad- 
vances of 1937 were wholly unrelated 
to efficiency. Hence an advance in prices 
was necessary if profits were to be main- 
tained. Amid the stress, confusion and 
fear that existed, prices were rapidly 
advanced and a vicious spiral of rising 
costs, rising prices, and further in- 
creases in costs, appeared in prospect. 

Before proceeding further, we must 
look at significant figures as to trends: 


Wage and Price Trends 


3rd 4th 1st 2nd 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 

1936 1936 1937 1937 

Weekly Earnings. ..92.8 97.9% 100.6 106.1 
Wholesale Prices. ..81.2 82.7 86.7 87.5 
Cost of Living... ..85.6 85.9 87.3 88.7 
*This quarter was increased chiefly as a result 

of bonus payments. 

Weekly earnings—based on all wage 
earners in 25 industries—increased by 
approximately 15 percent. Wholesale 
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prices rose only about half as much, and 
the cost of living index, which is based 
on retail prices, and includes rents, rose 
only about 3 percent. Thus, for the time 
being, the purchasing power of labor 
was substantially increased, while that 
of non-wage earners was reduced only 
alittle. Indeed, farm income was higher 
—thanks to favorable crops and good 
prices—resulting from crop failures 
elsewhere. 

Industrial production increased but 
slightly over the fourth quarter of 1937, 
rising from 115 to 116 and then to 117 
for the second quarter. Meanwhile, 
profits in manufacturing industries in- 
creased appreciably, 120 industrial com- 
panies showing earnings some 5 percent 
above the high level of the fourth quar- 
ter of 1936, and over 20 percent above 
the first quarter of this year. An in- 
crease in prices proportional to the rise 
in wage costs was not necessary to 
maintain profits—since wages consti- 
tute only one item in the list of costs 
of production. 


Public Utilities Suffer 


With railroad and public utilities, the 
story was different. The rising costs 
could not be passed on in the form of 
higher prices; hence profits were ad- 
versely affected almost immediately. 
Railroad earnings dropped nearly one- 
third in the second quarter of 1937 as 
compared with the last quarter of 1936, 
and public utility earnings by about 14 
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The Family Tree 


1.—Henry Fischer, president, Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., talks 
plant operation with son Carl Fischer (left) 
and R. G. Thomas (right), plant manager, 
Lima Packing Co., Lima, O. 


2.—Lewgene Skinner, grandson of 
founder Lewis Hull, gets a pointer from 
vice president E. D. Henneberry, Hull & 
Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas. 


3.—Third generation ably represented by 
Leon Weil, treas, and Henry Weil, sec., 
Weil Packing Co., Evansville, Ind. 


4.—Anton Stolle is proud of grandson 
Myron Stolle, Anton Stolle & Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind. Anton Stolle was a founder 
member of the Institute. 


5.—Great-grandpa Con Yeager of Pitts- 
burgh and grandson-in-law Al Kreuer are 
proud of the 4th generation (insert.) 


6.—Pres. Harley Peet, Peet Packing Co., 
Chesaning, Mich., father G. M. Peet (who 
founded the company 52 years ago) ; supt. 
T. O. Jones, Bay City plant. 


7.—Hugo Jassny, gen. mgr., Acme Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., introduces son Paul 
to his first convention. 


8.—The famous “Old Timer,’ Chas. W. 
Dieckmann, again presents grandson Chas. 
Hess. 

9.—E. F. Parrott, pres., Parrott Packing 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., brings son W. F. 
Parrott to the meetings. 


percent. Subsequent wage increases, 
justified by higher living costs, have 
further complicated the railroad situa- 
tion and set the stage for an insistent 
demand for higher rates as the only 
means of forestalling another break- 
down of the railroad financial structure. 

In a similar way, sharply rising costs 
and prices have pinched the housing in- 
dustry and arrested the vitally needed 
expansion there, which was just begin- 
ning to get under way. Despite the 
great need for housing; rents have been 
rising but slowly; hence with the ad- 
vance in building material prices and 
wages, the emerging profit margin was 
again reduced and building commit- 
ments again lagged. 


Stock Market Breaks 


Meanwhile, also, because of increas- 
ing evidences of new maladjustments 
and growing uneasiness over govern- 
mental developments, not to mention 
crises abroad, the stock market turned, 
first, pessimistic and then panicky. With 
the tragic losses of 1929 fresh in mind, 
the attitude became, “Let’s get out be- 
fore it is too late!” In turn, the decline 
in stocks warns of troubles ahead, and 
halts business commitments for the 
future. At the same time, stock market 
losses necessitate the direct curtailment 
of luxury expenditures and in some de- 
gree they embarrass normal business 
operations. 


The accumulation of inventories, 
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PUTS THE BADGE ON THE OLD TIMERS 


Chairman Thos. E. Wilson pins the 50-year badge on Wm. Wirsing, New York veteran, 
while president Edward F. Wilson greets another Wilson veteran, Jack Sullivan of 
Chicago. 


while prices were rising, obviates the 
need of quick replacements and hence 
the flow of orders declines. Thus, busi- 
ness recession begins and _ spreads 
through countless interactions in the 
delicate web of industrial interrelations 
—and we wonder what the end will be. 

Thus, the factors responsible for 
checking the expansion movement— 
checking it long before we had recov- 
ered from the destructive effects of the 
last depression—can be very definitely 
traced. 

The only factor of surprise has been 
the rapidity with which the succession 
of events has come. Early in the year 
it seemed possible that the advance in 
money wages, coupled with the increase 
in farm purchasing power, might well 
serve to offset the adverse effects of the 
disruptions occurring elsewhere, and 
ensure large activity for the balance of 
the current year. But despite this stimu- 
lating influence, the break came quickly 
—I am frank to say, more quickly than 
I had anticipated. 


Future Uncertain 


The question with which you are now 
concerned is, of course, whether the 
recession is likely to be of major pro- 
portions. No one can, I think, give a 
certain answer. Comparisons with the 
past are helpful in gauging the possi- 
bilities, but they do not warrant confi- 
dent predictions. All I can do is to list 
some of the factors which may have a 
bearing on the duration of the depres- 
sion: 

1. The fact that this recession has 
begun before, rather than after, a great 
period of industrial expansion, suggests 
a relatively quick recovery. The need 
for houses and other durable goods re- 
mains a stimulating force. In this re- 
spect, the situation resembles 1921, 
rather than 1929. 

2. Agricultural purchasing power ap- 
pears certain to remain relatively large 
for some months to come. This, to- 
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gether with high wages, on the part of 
those employed—and continued relief to 
those out of work—means a much bet- 
ter than ordinary maintenance of ulti- 
mate demand than is often the case in 
the early stages of depression. This 
cushions the shock, and may possibly 
prevent a disastrous halting of produc- 
tion activity. Given a few months of 
somewhat curtailed output of consumer 
goods, but with consumption well main- 
tained, accumulated inventories would 
be worked off and the stage set for a 
replacement revival. 


3. The recent substantial reduction in 
raw material prices has been distinctly 
helpful from the standpoint of manu- 
facturing costs. It is possible now to 
make replacements at prices not much 
above those of last autumn. 


4. On the other hand, the very high 
wage rates will be more than ordinarily 
difficult to modify. In such fields as 
housing construction, high wage rates 
may well continue to medn a low volume 
of employment and consequently a low 
annual income. 


5. In general, however, the labor 
atmosphere has cleared and the move- 
ment to accomplish the millennium 
overnight, is checked by its very ex- 
cesses, 

6. The Government’s power to in- 
fluence the situation directly is not great 
—for interest rates are low and credit 
abundant, and Government outlays for 
the purpose of stimulating business al- 
ready large. A manifestation of a co- 
operative, rather than punitive attitude, 
toward business might, however, be of 
far reaching importance in restoring 
confidence for the future. A readjust- 
ment of certain phases of the tax struc- 
ture would also be helpful. 


7. The fiscal situation is vastly differ- 
ent now from that in 1929, and the 
deficit will rapidly increase as business 
shrinks. While no marked change may 
be expected in the first half year—be- 
cause of the lag in tax collections—the 


problem will become acute unless, per. 
chance, the recession is surmounted 
within a very few months. 


8. On the adverse side, also, one must 
remember the difficult international sit- 
uation—both in its military and finan- 
cial aspects. 

These are the primary factors as they 
appear at the moment. I end, as I began, 
in saying that I am not interested ip 
predicting how long the present down- 
ward trend may continue; there are too 
many imponderable elements, psycho- 
logical and otherwise, to permit anyone 
to divine the future. 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: Next order 
of business will be the awarding of the 
gold and silver buttons. We have a long 
list of those eligible for gold buttons. 
A gold button is given to a member, 
not a member exactly but an employe 
who has been continuously in the pack- 
ing industry for 50 years. 


Fifty years is a long time to live, 
but it is an even greater accomplish- 
ment to work 50 years. It is certainly 
a compliment to a man to have re- 
mained in one business for this length 
of time. He has to be the right type and 
have the right stuff or he could not 
have done this. I would like to say that 
I am almost contemporary with you 
gentlemen. It is a great pleasure to 
have you here. Those who are not here 
in person will receive their buttons by 
mail. Those eligible for gold buttons 
are: 


Fifty Year Veterans 


J. H. Kastendiek, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIll.; superintendent of 
beef dressing department. 


John T. Tierney, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Employed in the 
produce department in the general 
office. 

Cornelius Carmody, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Has worked as 
a millwright since 1904. 


John Vogel, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Started working in the in- 
dustry 59 years ago, all of which has 
been spent in the casing division of this 
company. 

J. A. Hoffman, Armour and Company 
(Jacon E. Decker & Sons), Mason City, 
Ia., manager of the beef and small stock 
department. 

Charles M. Bullock, Armour and Com- 
pany (Fowler Packing Co.), Kansas 
City, Kans. Recently retired; was as- 
sistant general manager of company’s 
city market. 

James Garner, Armour and Company, 
Sioux City, Ia. Came with the company 
in 1921 as a floorsman in beef depart- 
ment. 

Alvah W. Abshier, Armour and Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill., head of the 
carcass shipping department. 

John O’Hern, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. A member of the companys 
police department. 

James T. Howenstein, Armour and 
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VETERANS WHO HELPED MAKE 
MEAT INDUSTRY HISTORY 


Fifty-four men who have spent 50 or more 
years of their lives in service in the meat 
packing industry were awarded gold badges 
at the convention. Ten were present in per- 
son. 
FRONT ROW (left to right).—William 
Biesack, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and John Vogel, Armour and 
Company. 

SECOND ROW (left to right).—W. 
Wirsing, Wilson & Co.; Jack Sullivan, 
Wilson & Co.; Clarence H. Keehn, vice 
president, Kingan & Co.; O. C. H. Mat- 
thies, Swift & Co.; John M. Chaplin, con- 
sulting comptroller, Swift & Co. 

THIRD ROW (left to right).—John 
O’Hern, Armour and Company; J. H. 
Kastendiek, superintendent beef dressing 
department, Armour Chicago plant; and 
Cornelius Carmody, Armour and Com- 
pany. 








Company, Philadelphia, Pa., district 
credit manager of the company. 

John Lauerman, Armour and Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill. Retired; super- 
visor of employment office. 

Thomas F. Larkin, Cudahy Packing 
Co., South Omaha, Neb., foreman of 
lard refinery. 

August Kraft, Cudahy Packing Co., 
South Omaha, Neb. Has been a ham 
facer for 45 years. 

Peter Storms, Cudahy Packing Co., 
South Omaha, Neb. An employee in the 
mechanical department. 

Ernest Bruckner, Sr., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Sioux City, Ia. A plant guide. 

Hans Pedersen, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co, Buffalo, N. Y. Began in Kansas 
City, but has lived in Buffalo since 1900. 


D. G. Calkins, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., president of the com- 
pany, who reached his present rank 
through the offices of secretary and vice 
president. 


George Dexter, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex. An employee of the sau- 
sage department. 


Jacob Frank, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Newark, N. J. Mr. Frank is 75 
years of age. 


William Biesack, H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Most of his 
work has been in the packing depart- 
ment. 


Clarence H. Keehn, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. First vice-president 
of his company; was hired as an office 
boy in 1887 for $4.00 a week. 


William McCotter, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Retired; 45 years 
with Kingan & Co. 

John McHugh, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Has spent his entire half 
century of service with his present em- 
ployers. 

John L. Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia. Vice president of his 
company. 

Jacob Laeufer, sr., Lima Packing Co., 
Lima,-O. Has spent 59 years in the 
packing business. 


Pit 
f ” 
ight 


DISTINGUISHED RECORD 


Swift 50-year veterans honored by executives. LEFT TO RIGHT.—President G. F. 
Swift, veteran comptroller J. M. Chaplin, treasurer W. B. Traynor, veteran O. C. E. 
Mathies. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


Samuel Worrell, Lima Packing Co., 
Lima, O. Has spent 51 years in the 
packing industry. 

Conrad Altherr, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. Has spent half a century 
in company’s export, dry salt, produce, 
and sausage departments. 

H. C. Kalbfell, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Kalbfell recently re- 
tired from active service after working 
49 years with the Nuckolls company, 
and six years with other Colorado firms. 


Daniel Armpriester, Charles Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. Mr. Arm- 
priester entered the packing industry in 
1886, as a boy of thirteen, at Myers- 
town, Penn. 

E. S. Hurd, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Superintendent and director 
of research of his company’s Brooklyn 
plant. 

John M. Chaplin, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Chaplin is consulting 
comptroller of his company. 

O. C. E. Matthies, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Matthies also has com- 
pleted his fiftieth year in the packing 
industry. 

William Hemmelreich, Swift & Com- 
pany (New England Dressed Meat and 
Wool Co.), Somerville, Mass. Mr. Hem- 
melreich has spent half a century in the 
packing industry. 

Jack Sullivan, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Joined the Wilson organ- 
ization in 1929, and is employed in its 
cattle yards. 

Edwin Colkitt, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Kans. Assistant foreman 
in the beef killing department. 


Robert Corriston, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Kans. For the past 42 
years Mr. Corriston has been the fore- 
man of the beef killing department. 

Louis Roebling, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Kans. Mr. Roebling has 
spent 51 years in the packing industry, 
serving various companies and living 
in many cities. He has been with Wilson 
at Kansas City since 1925, being em- 
ployed in its hog casing department. 

Frank Wagner, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. In charge of the 
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beef killing department of his plant for 
the last twenty years. 

M. Horowitz, Wilson & Co., Inc., New 
York City. Has spent half a century in 
the wool pulling department of Wilson 
& Co., Ine., and of its New York prede- 
cessors. 

W. Wirsing, Wilson & Co., Inc., New 
York City. Went to work for the 
Swartzschild & Sulzberger Refrigera- 
tion Co., New York City, in 1887 and 
has served half a century at this one 
location. 

Samuel Plaut, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
New York City. Took a job in a butcher 
shop soon after arriving from Germany 
61 years ago and has been in the meat 
packing business ever since. 

C. Schumacher, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
New York City. Came to this country 
49 years ago, at the age of 21, and en- 
tered the employ of Schwartzschild & 
Sulzberger. 

James McHugh, H. Moffat Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Joe Moss, H. Moffat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

George Reddy, 
Francisco, Calif. 

F. G. Weber, 
Francisco, Calif. 

Gus Weber, H. Moffat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Gus Alden, H. Moffat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

James Collins, Sayles, Zahn Co., New 
York City. 

Silver buttons for those who have 
been in service 25 years will be mailed. 
Meeting adjourned at 12:20 o’clock. 


H. Moffat Co., San 


H. Moffat Co., San 


Second Session 
Monday, October 25, 1937 


Meeting convened at two o’clock, W. 
S. Clithero, vice president Armour and 
Company, presiding. Mr, Clithero, who 
is chairman of the Special Committee 
to Aid in the Investigation of Trade 
Practices, made the committee’s report 
at this time. This was entitled “The 
Recommendations of the Institute’s Spe- 
cial Committee and Their Status.” 


Special Committee 
Recommendations 


MR. CLITHERO: I am delighted to 
be able to make a very enthusiastic 
report on the present status of the 
recommendations made to the meat 
packing industry by the Special Com- 
mittee on Trade Practices. These rec- 
ommendations covered a number of 
points which the committee felt were 
highly important to the industry. We 
were convinced that the acceptance of 
these suggestions would result in the 
elimination of many wasteful practices, 
would bring about substantial econ- 
omies and savings, and eventually this 
would help to give us that in which we 


are all most _ interested—Increased 
Profits. 
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The packing industry has always been 
eager to do everything possible to nar- 
row the spread between producer and 
consumer. When economies which we 
believe are possible have been achieved, 
it will mean better returns to producers 
and lower prices to consumers, as well 
as better profits for packers. 

It is for this reason that I am de- 
lighted to tell you how wholeheartedly 
members of the industry have accepted 
our recommendations, that everyone is 
analyzing his operations along the lines 
we suggested, and that they are getting 
excited over the possibilities, just as 
members of the special committee got 
excited many months ago. We had 
hoped for wide acceptance and interest 
in our suggestions, but actually the 
interest, enthusiasm and acceptance are 
greater than we had ever dared to hope 
for. 





DISTRIBUTION EXPERT 


Chairman Clithero tells of the Institute 
drive for sales practice improvement. 


Some of the recommendations we 
made covered rather obvious abuses and 
uneconomical and wasteful practices, 
and we did not expect much difficulty 
with these. However, the recommenda- 
tions relative to the cost of handling 
orders, the need for thinking of costs 
in terms of the order as a unit, and the 
need for increasing size of average 
order, covered new ground as far as 
most of the people in the industry were 
concerned. * 


Mr. Greer had been doing work along 
these lines for a number of years, and 
the research departments of a few com- 
panies were thinking about these mat- 
ters. But distribution costs and the 
small order problem were unexplored 
territory in most companies. It was 
for this reason that we were prepared 
for a long battle. We expected it would 
take time to get the meat packing in- 
dustry accustomed to thinking along 
these lines. Actually, these new ideas 
have spread throughout the industry 
like wildfire. 

According to reports which the Insti- 
tute has received, there are 60 cities 
where one or more packers have made 








some reduction in number of smal] 
orders. In 18 of these cities al] op 
nearly all packing companies have found 
it possible to eliminate entirely delivery 
of orders amounting to less than 25 Ibs, 
These reports also show that in 46 cities 
all or nearly all packing companies are 
handling distribution of their product 
with fewer deliveries, and in 23 cities 
most of the packers make only one de. 
livery a day to a customer. 


Delivery Practices Improving 


The Institute has been surveying the 
practices of individual companies, and 
Mr. Greer and Mr. Lewis have analyzed 
the reports. Here is what they found in 
a study of about 224 packer branches, 
car routes, and plants: 
1.—Over one-third of these outlets are 
making only one delivery a day. 

2.—Over one-half of the outlets have 
already set 25 lbs. as the mini- 
mum below which orders will not 
be accepted for delivery. 

It seems to me these figures give a 
most dramatic answer to those who 
said “It can’t be done” and “ it won't 
work.” 

The reception these recommendations 
have received is encouraging because 
it very definitely indicates to me that 
the industry is at last becoming more 
profit conscious. It indicates that more 
of the executives are beginning to think 
in terms of profitable merchandising. 
We are becoming conscious of the pos- 
sibilities of distribution economies, and 
I think we are beginning to realize that 
if this industry is ever to make any- 
where near the profit to ,which it is 
justly entitled, increased profit will 
need to come through more efficient, 
economical, and profit conscious mer- 
chandising. 


Committee History 


I believe you all know in a general 
way how this special committee orig- 
inated. After considerable discussion 
at several Institute meetings on the 
question of improving trade practices, 
the board of directors directed the pres- 
ident of the Institute to make an investi- 
gation of the whole subject of trade 
practices in the meat packing industry, 
and, if needed, to appoint a special com- 
mittee to aid in that investigation. All 
of this activity is based upon the neces- 
sity of eliminating all unfair, wasteful, 
and uneconomical practices. 

The committee which Mr. Woods ap- 
pointed was thoroughly representative 
of the industry, as it should have been. 
I feel this is one reason why we have 
been able to accomplish as much as we 
have. Because all groups and all sec- 
tions of the country were represented 
on the committee, we were able to 
formulate a program which has been 
satisfactory to the entire industry. 

We started our work by making uP 
a comprehensive list of objectionable 
and questionable practices in the Im- 
dustry. Then we gradually narrowed 
these down to those practices we felt 
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were most important and on which the 
committee believed there was need for 
corrective action, and on which we were 
able to develop a satisfactory approach. 
In addition to the practices covered by 
our recommendations, we still have un- 
der consideration a number of practices 
which we feel require some action on 
the part of the members of the industry. 

The committee is in agreement that 
action is necessary, but the practices 
are more debatable with regard to just 
what should be done. I hope that at 
some future date this committee, or its 
successor, Will be able to offer you 
further recommendations. Members of 
the industry have made such an excel- 
lent start that I feel the good work 
should be continued. 


Idea Sold to the Industry 


I want to point out that the recom- 
mendations and suggestions of this 
committee in no way change or affect 
the Code of Trade Practices of the 
American Meat Packing Industry. How- 
ever, it should be emphasized that the 
motives and purposes are the same, 
namely, the elimination of unethical, 
wasteful, or economically unsound prac- 
tices. I want further to point out and 
emphasize that the committee has not 
offered or implied any recommendation 
which looks toward the determination 
of what any packer’s price or prices 
should be. 

On the contrary, the committee is 
convinced that both economically and 
socially it is important that each packer 
make his own price list, placing it at a 
level at which he thinks perishable and 
semi-perishable products he is offering 
will move into consumption satisfac- 
torily, and readjusting it whenever it 
seems in his judgment well to do so. 

The first step in the plan to sell our 
recommendations to the industry was a 
meeting of sales executives held in Chi- 
cago in June. The Institute called this 
meeting because the members of the 
Committee felt that we could put over 
our message more convincingly in this 
manner. The meeting was a splendid 
success. Sales executives from over 90 
meat packing companies were present 
and received the recommendations and 
suggestions in a most enthusiastic 
manner, 

Our approach was very simple as it 
has been in all of the meetings which 
followed. We told these sales executives 
that we wanted them to go home and 
analyze their distribution. We told them 
how to go about it and just what to 
look for. We told them what others had 
found out about their own businesses 
after making similar analyses. 


Analysis Shows Losses 


We impressed upon these sales exec- 
utives the fact that it was necessary 
for them to analyze their own opera- 
tions. We were not in a position to tell 
them what corrective actions to take; 


POLICY DISCUSSION 


Institute board of directors has its annual 
convention luncheon. 





we wanted each of them to investigate 
and find out for himself just what these 
uneconomical and wasteful practices 
meant in his particular company, and 
then to decide for himself just what 
should be done to eliminate waste in his 
own situation. 

These sales executives went home and 
started the ball rolling. They analyzed 
their operations and discovered just 
what we had expected they would—that 
a large percentage of their orders were 
very small and that the cost of handling 
such orders was so large as to show 
them terrific losses. They discovered 
waste and inefficiencies in their delivery 
set-ups. They found many undesirable 
and uneconomical selling and pricing 
practices. 

The next step was for the Institute 
to arrange a series of regional meetings 
throughout the country. Every packer 
in each region or locality was invited, 
and the attendance has been exception- 
ally good. The regional chairmen con- 
ducted the meetings, and a member of 
the Institute staff was present to ex- 
plain the recommendations and assist 
individual packing companies to make 
the studies recommended and obtain 
the information necessary for improve- 
ment of individual sales practices. 

By this time sufficient enthusiasm had 
been aroused and enough packers had 
made the suggested analyses so that 
very few difficulties were encountered. 
The only problem, in most cases, was 
that of working out local delivery sched- 
ules and cut-off hours. In most cases, 
local committees and local chairmen 
have been appointed to conduct further 
studies of local situations and work out 
recommendations for further economies. 


Packers Learn from Experience 


Over 70 local meetings have been held 
with more than 900 packers in attend- 
ance. Local chairmen have been ap- 
pointed in 85 cities and are actively 
following up the recommendations. 

Let me read you a few of the hundreds 
of enthusiastic reports the Institute has 
received from all over the country: 

From Los Angeles:—“The number of 
packers now making one delivery a day 


has increased from 20 to 27. Recently 
only 6 packers were limiting their de- 
liveries to one per day.” 

This is a striking example because 
only last year Los Angeles packers were 
almost unanimously of the opinion that 
nothing could be done about the simply 
terrible, unrestricted local delivery sit- 
uation. 

From Chattanooga:—Here, each of 
a number of packers accepts no orders 
for less than 25 lbs., has established 
cut-off hours, and has reduced the num- 
ber of deliveries. “We find that it is 
working fine and to the interest of 
everybody. It is certainly well worth 
while. We believe any packer is stand- 
ing in his own light who does not take 
advantage of the opportunity.” 


From Detroit:—‘Although dealers 
apparently felt at first that the require- 
ment of a 25-lb. minimum order would 
work a hardship on them, they now 
seem to be agreeable to it.” 


East, South and West Profit 


From Nashville:—“As a whole the 
situation is much better in this city at 
the present time than at any time in the 
past.” 

From Baltimore:—‘Several packers 
have reported that substantial savings 
have been made in their own companies 
through their endeavor to carry out 
the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee.” 


From St. Louis: —“One packing com- 
pany reports that its selling expense 
has been reduced and the size of its 
orders increased considerably since in- 
augurating a policy of accepting no or- 
ders of less than 25 lbs. This packer 
reports that the average size of his 
orders has increased from 55 Ibs. in 
June to 87 lbs. in August.” 


From San Francisco:—“One packer 
stated that the reduction in number of 
deliveries has made a major saving for 
his company in that it has been able 
to discontinue use of one large truck 
and two smaller trucks and the service 
of 6 or 7 employees.” 

You are all familiar with the recom- 
mendations of the special committee 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































and I will not read them at this time. 
However, I do want to emphasize again 
the specific ideas we have been trying 
to put across to the meat packing in- 
dustry. 


Committee Recommendations 


1.—There is the question of eliminat- 
ing or modifying a number of practices 
which everyone agrees are unethical, 
wasteful, and economically unsound. 
The practices we have in mind are: 
(A) furnishing of sales or clerical help 
to dealers; (B) excessive entertainment 
of customers; and (C) paying any part 
of the expenses of buyers from their 
places of business to a buying center 
or plant. An overwhelming majority 
of the industry voted in favor of doing 
something about these evils before our 
recommendations were submitted. At 
every meeting across the country the 
decision has been unanimous to outlaw 
these practices. I am sure we are safe 
in saying that these evils have been 
permanently banished from our in- 
dustry. 


2.—The committee desires to impress 
upon each individual packer the need 
for eliminating waste and inefficiencies 
in delivering goods by adopting cut-off 
hours after which orders will not be 
accepted for delivery on the next trip, 
and by limiting the number of deliveries 
to the lowest possible number consistent 
with giving the trade the necessary 
service. We feel worth-while savings 
are possible through better scheduling 
and coordinating of the delivery func- 
tion. It is not our intention that any 
necessary service be eliminated, but we 
do believe that both the retailer and 
the packer will benefit from a more 
economical performance of this service. 


These delivery problems must neces- 
sarily be handled on a regional and local 
basis, and that is one of the reasons 
for the series of regional meetings. The 
response has been very gratifying. In 
every one of the localities where meet- 
ings have been held, good progress has 
been reported. In every case the prin- 
ciple has been endorsed wholeheartedly 
and specific plans for the local area have 
been worked out. 


Packers have been quick to realize 
that good money could be saved on de- 
livery costs. I believe one reason for the 
remarkable success of this recommenda- 
tion is the fact that it can be made 
effective by each packer without waiting 
for others to do the same. Packers have 
realized that money could be saved on 
delivery operations and they have gone 
ahead, and in most cases others in the 
area have followed because the benefi- 
cial results were quite apparent. 


3.—The special committee feels very 
strongly that great possibilities for 
economies exist in the field of orders 
so small as to involve an excessive sell- 
ing and delivery expense. All of the 
numerous studies show just about the 
same facts. Where there are no restric- 
tions on deliveries, orders under 25 lbs. 
account for about one-third of the total 
number of orders, but these orders rep- 
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resent less than 6 per cent of the total 
tonnage. 

Cost studies show that cost of han- 
dling an order under 25 lIbs., where a 
salesman’s call and delivery are in- 
volved, is about 4 to 5¢ per lb. On 
the basis of the margins ordinarily 
received, most packers are losing 2 to 
3c per lb. on about 30 per cent of their 
orders. The Institute recently made a 
comprehensive survey and Howard 
Greer presented an analysis of it at 
the sectional meeting last Friday. 

Figures quoted above are based on 
that analysis. To me the most conclusive 
figures in that study were the ones 
which showed that companies with an 
average order of 55 lbs. had a selling 
and delivery cost of $1.43 per cwt., while 
companies whose orders averaged 131 
lbs. had a cost of only 81¢ per cwt. 


What Committee Is Striving For 


The Committee wants to get these 
specific ideas across in connection with 
small orders: 

1.—The order should be taken as a 
unit in figuring costs instead of look- 


ing at them on a ewt. basis. Practica} 
all costs vary not with total weight but 
with number of orders handled. Time 
of salesman, truck driver, and employees 
who pack, load, bill and collect for the — 
goods, is about as great for a smal] — 
order as for a large one. Number of — 
orders handled cannot be doubled with. ” 
out doubling total cost. 4 


2—Committee wants each individual 4 
packer to analyze his operations and xs 
costs so he will see for himself just what 
these small orders mean in his business, 
We are convinced small orders are gen- 
erally unprofitable, and that they are 
responsible for a large part of the poor 
merchandising results of this industry, 


but we want each packer to convings 


himself that this is so in his own com. © 
pany. If a packer discovers that his ~ 
orders under 25 lbs. are costing him 4 © 
or 5¢ Ib. to handle and that he is log. — 
ing 2 or 3c lb. on each such order, we ~ 
think he can decide for himself just 
what he should do about it. y 


3.—The Committee desires to stress 
the point that the problem is not to ~ 
cut out small orders but to increase the 
size of orders which need delivery sery. ~ 





PACKERS AND THEIR CHAPERONES 
1.—W. Fred Anderson, city sales mgr., East Tenn. Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Mrs. Anderson, who is secretary to president Dave Madden. 
2.—A. Rieder, pres., Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, and Mrs. Rieder. 
3.—H. A. Scherer, adv. mgr., Allbright-Nell Co., and Mrs. Scherer. 
4.—Mrs. Marie Kuhn Nedwidek and Miss Sylvia Kuhn, Frank J. Kuhn Co,, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5.—G. L. Childress, gen. mgr., Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex., and Mrs, E 
Childress, who was a convention attraction. 


snack. 


6.—Albert Goetze, Goetze, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. Goetze enjoy a luncheon 


7.—W. T. Noland, Valley Meat Co., Marysville, Calif., brings Mrs. Noland with 


him from the Coast. 


8.—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Greenhouse, Renee Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., visit 


with Louis Rosmarin. 


9.—Bob Denton, Luer Packing Co., Alton, Ill., gives Mrs. Denton a good time. 
10.—A. G. Anderson, Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo., and Mrs. Anderson. 
11.—Max N. Sparrer, Golden State Meat Products Co., Los Angeles, and Mrs. 


Sparrer. 


12.—Fred Glaser, famous Omaha sausage expert, and Mrs. Glaser. 

13.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Glanz, Emmart Pkg. Co., Louisville, Ky. (TeePak photo) 
14.—M. S. Abraham, New York broker, and Mrs. Abraham. 

15.—A. G. Pennell, Braybrook, Victoria, Australia, and Mrs. Braybrook, come cleat 


across the world for the convention. 


16.—D. C. Neel, pres., Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and Mrs. Neel had many 


reunions with old friends. 


17.—Mr. and Mrs. Louis Spetnagle, Denver, Colo., visit with Miss Emma Dettler 


of Chicago. 


18.—W. E. Oliver, gen. mgr., C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., Mrs. Oliver, 
Mrs. E. J. Harrison (daughter of founder Durr), vice president Harrison and I. L. 


Hirsch. 


19.—T. T. Hackworth, pres., Florence Packing Co., Florence, Ala., and Mrs. 


Hackworth. (Photo TeePak News.) 


20.—Abraham Bros. Packing Co. delegation from Memphis (right to left): 
Founder Sam Abraham, supt. C. M. Lee, Mrs. Sam Abraham, sales mgr. Nat Buring, 
Mrs. Geo. G. Abraham, Geo. G. Abraham, M. S. Abraham of New York and Mrs. 
M. S. Abraham. 
21.—C. A. Durr Packing Co. group entertain guests. 
22.—Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Albrecht, Reimer Sausage Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Herrud, Herrud & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


23.—I. Barnard, sales mgr., Transparent Package Co., and Mrs. Barnard. 
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CHECKING UP WITH AUTHORITIES 


The Editor interviews John A. Mirt, financial editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
with R. D. Hebb (center) of Swift & Co. acting as censor. 


ice. It is a problem of educating the 
salesmen to sell in larger quantities and 
the retailers to buy more product at one 
time. Those packers who have tried it 
have found dealers quick to cooperate 
in this plan to eliminate deliveries of 
small uneconomical orders. After all 
most dealers have a delivery problem of 
their own. They know what the problem 
is and how expensive unrestricted de- 
liveries can be. Put it up to them in 
this way and you will find them sym- 
pathetic and willing to go along. 

4.—Everything I have said here about 
small orders applies only to orders 
where a salesman’s call and delivery 
are involved. Peddler trucks and cash 
sales are special problems. The com- 
mittee recommends that each packer 
analyze his costs on these special situa- 
tions and that he decide for himself just 
what he should do to keep these opera- 
tions profitable. 


Profitable Results in St. Louis 


To date, this recommendation of the 
committee has met with outstanding 
success. The industry has really taken 
hold of this problem in a most impres- 
sive manner. Numerous companies have 
followed our suggestion to analyze their 
orders and costs and all who have done 
so have adopted some plan of increas- 
ing the size of orders. Packer after 
packer is setting up requirements as to 
minimum size of orders for delivery. 
There has been no hesitation, no waiting 
for the other fellow to start. 

I had this brought home to me in a 
most striking way recently. I was dis- 
cussing this matter with my good friend 
Jack Krey of St. Louis. He told me 
how he had analyzed his orders and 
how he had found the usual 20 to 30 per 
cent of small uneconomical orders— 
orders as low as 17c, I believe he said. 
He tried educating his salesmen to sell 
larger orders, and while it did some 
good, he told me that no real progress 
was made until he laid down an ironclad 
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rule of no deliveries on orders under 
25 Ibs. 

Asked about other packers in St. 
Louis, he said: “I don’t care what others 
are doing. This plan is working as far 
as I am concerned. It is saving me 
money and it is not hurting my tonnage. 
I am going to continue it whether any- 
one else does so or not.” 

The progress made all over the coun- 
try shows there are a lot of other far- 
seeing people in the industry who are 
as completely sold on these recommenda- 
tions as Jack Krey. 

There have been a few instances of 
local packers or local branch managers 
trying to capitalize on their willingness 
to deliver all small orders. These people 
will quickly defeat themselves; they 
will end up with nothing but the small 
unprofitable orders that no one else 
wants, 


Orders to be a Major Topic 


I suppose many of you have been 
wondering just what Armour and Com- 
pany has been doing on this program. 
It is possible you may have noted very 


WATCHING THE MARKETS 


Howard Rath, Rath Packing Co., listens to 
a market interpretation by appraisal expert 
A. O. Baumann, based on THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER Daily Market 


Service. 


little activity on our part in your par. 
ticular territory. A large company must 
necessarily move more slowly than a 
small concern. In a large organization 
we have a big selling job to put new 
ideas across to everyone in the company, 

Here is what we have been doing. We 
took two branches in each of our dis. 
tricts, a total of over 50 branch houses. 
We analyzed their distribution, and es. 
tablished minimum weights for de. 
livered orders. We have closely watched 
the progress in these houses. Gradually 
everyone in our organization has become 
thoroughly sold on the possibilities. Just 
recently our district managers have 
heen instructed to extend this program 
to other branches in their territories, 

Bill Specht, our vice-president in 
charge of branch houses and car routes, 
has assured me that at our next annual 
sales meeting, which will be held in the 
very near future, this program will be 
the major topic. Armour sales exec- 
utives from all over the country are 
called in for these meetings and we will 
present to them the results of all the 
research we have done on distribution 
and delivery costs and economies, and 
get all of them excited over the pos- 
sibilities. You can be sure that Armour 
is behind this program 100 per cent. 

Most of the companies have set 25 
or 30 lbs. as the minimum below which 
they will not deliver orders. This is 
certainly a step in the right direction 
and it is necessary that the change be 
made gradually. However, it should be 
pointed out that most cost studies show 
that delivery of even a 25-lb. order is 
usually unprofitable. If members of 
the industry are to achieve maximum 
benefits, it may be necessary eventually 
for each to set the minimum consider- 
ably higher. We should all keep that in 
mind and try gradually to work the 
minimum delivery up to a level where it 
will permit at least a break-even on 
every order. 


Better Merchandising Needed 


Recently, in a conversation with 
Samuel Slotkin, president of Hygrade, 
he made a significant statement. He 
said: “Salesmen need to be led, told 
what to do, and controlled. Show me a 
company that doesn’t educate and con- 
trol its salesmen and I will show you 
a company with a small profit, if, in 
fact, it makes any profit at all.” 

This industry needs more profitable 
merchandising and I believe it can have 
that only by putting proper control back 
into the hands of the major sales exec- 
utives in each company. 

When we made our recommendations, 
we hoped that we could wake up the 
members of the industry and get each 
of you to thinking along more profitable 
lines, particularly with respect to elim- 
inating wasteful methods of merchan- 
dising. I feel that we have done s0. 
The need now is to keep up the good 
work and to continue making improve- 
ments along these lines. 

I have been placing a great deal of 
emphasis on profitable operations. I 
do that because I feel this industry 15 
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not sufficiently profit conscious. Too 
often we appear to be more interested 
in moving a large volume of meat 
through our plants and selling units 
than in operating our businesses at a 
profit. We seem willing to go along and 
do business at a loss hoping to make up 
the loss on some future business. 

Frequently we buy hogs at a loss be- 
cause we hope to make up the loss 
through inventory appreciation. We put 
meat through our plants at a loss and 
hope to make it up in our merchandis- 
ing. And finally, our selling units sell 
the meat at a loss because they believe 
that there are offsetting profits in the 
buying and processing. 

Is it any wonder the industry continu- 
ally ends the year with a relatively 
unfavorable showing? I don’t believe in 
excessive profits, but I do believe this 
industry, like all industries, needs ade- 
quate profits—profits adequate to main- 
tain the capital investment and to pay 
the investors in the industry a fair re- 
turn on their money. 


More Work to be Done 


I think the way to achieve the profit 
showing this industry needs is for every- 
one in it to become profit conscious, and 
to insist on having a profit on every 
transaction. As long as all transactions 
are profitable, the profit on each need 
be only a very insignificant amount. 
This industry needs BETTER BUY- 
ING AND BETTER SELLING. 

I honestly believe that the recom- 
mendations of the special committee 
have done a great deal of good. I think 
a good start has been made, but the 
work should be continued, and I wish 
to recommend to the Board of Directors 
and to the President of the Institute 
that the work of the special committee 
be continued for another year. There is 
plenty of room for further progress and 
improvement in trade practices, and I 
believe much can be accomplished if 
everyone will continue to attack this 
problem. I urge all of you to go along 
in this worth-while attempt to improve 
our industry. 

CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: The next 
speaker, I believe, is the first man who 
called the attention of the Special Com- 
mittee to the evils of the small order, 
and the possibility for effecting savings 
in connection with it—Oscar G. Mayer, 
President of Oscar Mayer & Company. 


Effecting Savings 
In Distribution 


MR. MAYER: My present report 
tests upon belief of our Committee that 
We are presenting a better interpreta- 
tion of that highly important and for- 
midable account in our business known 
a sales expense, comprising the full 
sales operation, viz.; selling, order fill- 
ing, billing, delivery, credits, sales man- 
agement and direct sales accounting. In 
most distributive packing concerns, 
especially the smaller ones, this overall 
account takes in close to 50% of the 
operating cost of the business, and in 
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some instances more. It is no picayune 
item. 

One of the time-worn uses made of 
selling expense figures has been to ob- 
tain from ,them the “Average Cost to 
Sell,” by dividing the total expense on 
a sales route by its total tonnage. With 
this jinx theory in the picture all busi- 
ness on a route, no matter what its 
character, carries the same cost per 
pound. All business is thus considered 
equally desirable, for the smaller the 
order, the lower its cost. With an aver- 
age selling cost of say 2c per lb., it 
tells us that a 15 lb. order can be taken 


LOBBY SNAP SHOTS 


1.—Pres. Ira Loewenstein, Superior 
Packing Co. (right), smiles with vice pres. 
H. R. Pearse. 

2.—F. E. Wernke, pres. Louisville Pro- 
vision Co., and H. W. Jameson, gen. mgr., 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus, O., believe 
in advertising meat. 

3.—Geo. Galat and M. C. Petrovich, 
Galat Packing Co., Akron, O. 

4.—Dr. Fernand Kabus, Angostura spe- 
cialist, and C. A. Wood, Griffith’s Pacific 
Coast representative, have met before. 

5.—L. J. Fulton and M. L. Werner help 


to maintain volume for Kuhner Packing 
Co., Muncie, Ind. 


and delivered with all the trimmings for 
the proverbial thirty cents; a 200 lb. 
order would on the other hand, cost 
fully $4.00 to handle. 


Five Separate Divisions 


In making its study, the Committee 
divided the complete selling operation 
into five general sections: 


1. Selling. 2. Order Filling. 3. De- 
livery. 4. Miscellaneous Direct Services, 
such as billing, credit bookkeeping. 
5. General Sales Expense, including 
sales management, advertising, etc. 


1. Analyzing these, in the above or- 
der, on a time study basis, we soon con- 
cluded that, as far as selling went, it 
took a salesman just about as much 
time to sell a small order, as a large one. 
The time consumed in getting to the 
stop and waiting for the buyer was 
about the same, the time consumed in 
trying to sell a customer a group of 
items, and getting turned down on all 
but one or two, was just about as great 
as in actually selling them. In some 
cases, it might even cost more to wangle 
one item out of a haggling buyer, than to 
close a sizeable order with an alert 
retailer who appreciated the value of 
his, and perhaps the salesman’s, time. 

Thus the conclusion that the order, 
and not the weight of the order, is the 
unit of cost in the selling operation. It 
was also noted that, in a territory like 
Chicago (which I will use in my cost 
illustrations), a typical foot salesman 
is paid around $37.00 per week, plus an 
$8.00 car allowance, and writes an aver- 
age of 120 orders per week. This would 
give him an average stop cost of $45.00 
divided by 120, or 38c. 


Average Order Cost 


2. Taking next the item of order fill- 
ing, for the average distributive trade, 
it was concluded that, by and large, the 
cost of filling the small order was some- 
what (but by no means, proportion- 
ately), less than filling a good order. 
If the number of items were the same, 
there would be no appreciable differ- 
ence; and if the time consumed in start- 
ing afresh on many small orders, and in 
wrapping, packaging, marking, han- 
dling and checking each one is reckoned, 
the conclusion is warranted that the 
small order is not much cheaper to put 
through the house than a good order. 

The average cost, as computed by Mr. 
Greer, of the Institute, in a very able 
and thorough study, is (including pack- 
ages, paper, etc.) about 20c per order. 

3. As for the very important item of 
delivery, it is not difficult to conclude 
that the cost of delivering the small or- 
der is just about equal to handling a 
good one. The time consumed going to 
the stop is the same, and that used in 
bringing in, and checking the goods, 
not much different. 


Every Delivery Costs Money 


An irrepressible idea in many a sales 
department is that additional orders 
may be freely put on a truck because 
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“the wagon’s going up there anyway.” 
One must smile at this conception be- 
cause it moves so prettily into ab- 
surdity. 

If it costs nothing to throw on another 
order, presumably it has cost little or 
nothing to throw on the preceding five 
or ten orders, or the whole load for that 
matter. Where do the paying orders 
stop and the free deliveries begin? Is 
it equitable that one or more orders 
should be permitted to hitch-hike while 
the others foot the bill? There is a time 
and cost factor involved in making every 
delivery. The fairest method is to spread 
the cost of delivery equally among all 
stops. 

Further evidence that the stop is the 
unit of delivery cost recently came 
graphically to my attention in our own 
business. I was inspecting a delivery 
run-sheet in our Chicago plant in which 
the customers and the weight per stop 
were listed. Noting that the total weight 
on the run was only about 1500 lbs., on 
a 2-ton truck, I called in our delivery 
superintendent and said to him, “George, 
you’ve loaded only i500 lbs. on a truck 
which should never leave the house with 
less than 3000 to 4000 Ibs.” His re- 
joinder was, “That is true, Mr. Mayer, 
but you will notice that he carried 35 
stops. If I gave him more, he would 
never get around on time.” It dawned 
upon me that this man was only saying 
that the stop was his inescapable unit 
of cost. 


High Cost of City Deliveries 


Delivery, in metropolitan areas, has 
become a very expensive service. Union 
chauffeurs are on a high wage and 
trucks are not self-sustaining. In Chi- 
cago the average cost of operating a 
truck and driver is about $1.20 per 
hour. In the average 8-hour day, in- 
cluding loading and some idle time, not 
more than 40 stops are made, resulting 
in an average cost of 24c per stop. 


4. The miscellaneous items, billing, 
credit, bookkeeping, etc., are roughly 
the same for all orders, and the unit of 
cost has been computed at around 10c 
per order. 

5. The general sales services are also 
properly divisible on an order basis and 
amount to about 25c per order. 


Estimating Order Costs 


Adding up the cost of these five com- 
ponents of the complete sales service 
(38¢e, 20c, 24c, 10¢ and 20c) produces a 
total of $1.12 per order, or $140 per 
week to run the average sales territory 
yielding about 120 orders. If you pack- 
ers will check me when you get home, 
allowing, of course, for differences in 
labor costs between your locality and 
Chicago, I believe you will find that our 
figures correspond. At any rate, I know 
that they reflect the Chicago situation. 


Adopting a New Principle 


Adequate argument has now, I hope, 
been adduced to persuade our industry 
to adopt a new point of view with re- 
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gard to our distributive sales expenses. 
It is the “cost per stop” principle which 
proclaims the stop or the order for de- 
livery to one place, at one time, as the 
unit of sales cost coming most closely 
to the truth. Alongside of it, the hoary 
old “average sales cost per pound” sinks 
into absurdity. It has led us into the 
fiction that the sales cost, per pound, is 
the same for all sales. 

For years this has caused us to con- 
done a situation under which our good 
orders have had to absorb the losses in- 
curred in handling a large percentage 
of submarginal orders. To an appalling 
extent it has led us into transacting a 
retail business—but on a wholesale mar- 
gin; many of our orders have been of 
a size which a sales manager’s wife 
would hesitate to order from her retail 
butcher. 


Eliminating Small Order Losses 


Once the cost per stop principle is 
acknowledged, it immediately becomes 
evident that the weight of each order 
determines the all-important cost per 
pound to handle that order. Now, let us 
examine what happens. If it costs $1.12 
to handle a city order—(we are now 
discussing foot salesmen and a separate 
delivery service)—an 112 lb. order will 
cost le per lb., a 56 lb. order 2c per Ib., 
a 28 lb. order 4c and a 14 Jb. order 8c 
per lb. to handle. We know from ex- 
perience that the profit margins on a 
mixed packing house line will not de- 
fray a distributive sales cost of over 
2c to 2%c per lb. This means that, 
roughly, a 50 lb. order is needed to 
produce sufficient gross to pay the $1.12 
involved in handling it. A 28 to 30 lb. 
order carrying a sales cost of 4c is not 
self-sustaining and must be Pulmotored 
by other profit, produced, perhaps, by 
the larger orders, or perchance by the 
dog food department. 


Astounding Delivery Costs 


When I contemplate the 15-lb. order, 
so popular with many packers, and car- 
rying a sales cost of 8c per lb. (5c to 6c 
over par) I become verbally impotent, 
except to say that it constitutes a mis- 
demeanor, not only against ourselves, 
but against the retailer, producer and 
consumer. We should hold off trumpet- 
ing our much vaunted efficiency to the 
world until we have removed such a 
situation from our midst. 

In incurring a sales expense of around 
8c per lb. on a sizeable percent. of our 
orders, because of our willingness day 
in and out to handle 10 lb. to 15 lb. 
orders, we create a cost disparity so 
great that all other cost variations 
which might occur in a product, in raw 
materials, yields and labor costs, are of 
minor moment. 


For really, why bother as we do, 
about a cent or two rise in pork trim- 
mings, or a drop of a few percent. in 
yield,—why call the sausage maker on 
the carpet if his labor costs for the 
week are a few cents per cwt. high, if 
the sales department is calmly allowed 
to bring in orders carrying a sales cost 


of 8c per lb. right alongside of others 
costing 2c to handle. No price list can 
cover sales cost differentials of this 
magnitude; it would be considered a 
joke by the trade and yet the cost dif. 
ferences are there. 


Largest Leak in Industry 


In bringing out these astounding 
variations in the unit cost to sell, the 
Special Committee has, in my opinion, 
put the finger on the largest leak in the 
packing industry today. It is, I am sure, 
the crux of the difficulty in realizing 
proper merchandising results, which 
would be so valuable in stabilizing the 
business. 


Thirty-pound Minimum Order 


This Committee would like to see 
packers think in forms of a low order 
of 50 Ibs. Some will say that this js 
impossible to install and we, the Com- 
mittee, do not advocate this for imme- 
diate adoption; but we do recommend 
that packers consider a 30 lb. minimum 
for their businesses. Several packers, 
among them my own concern, have es- 
tablished this minimum with the firm 
hope of gradually stepping it up to 
50 Ibs. in the course of time. 

This course is possible because the 
buying power of even the most modest 
retailer probably runs close to 2000 lbs. 
per week—from there it ranges up to 
10,000 lbs.—or even 20,000 lbs., per 
week. Why should it be necessary to 
serve this type of buyer in eye-dropper 
doses of 10 to 15 Ibs.? If the smallest 
man buys 2-50 lb. orders a week from 
a packer, he will be giving him only 
5% of his business. The time which 
retailers would save for the all impor- 
tant job of serving their customers by 
giving packers orders of 50 lbs. and 
over, instead of tossing a bone to each 
of 10 to 20 salesmen, each day, is no 
small matter. 


I hasten to say that our retailers are 
not the big hazard in this movement. 
They know what it costs to handle a 
10 lb. to 15 lb. order; they simply accept 
this type of service because it is ten- 
dered. The main hazard is the old boss 
himself. Next comes the fearsome 
salesman,—but his morale is strongly 
bolstered the instant the management 
adopts a minimum order limit, for he 
can then manfully say that the house 
cannot accept the order. 


Benefits to Entire Industry 


An important part of this movement 
is to ask the co-operation of retailers 
and their associations by frankly point- 
ing out what giving the packers orders 
of 50 Ibs. and over would accomplish. 
It would work powerfully to reduce the 
spread between producer and consumer 
by eliminating a large factor of pre- 
ventable waste. Under the natural laws 
of competition, inherent in the packing 
business, these economies would tend to 
be passed on as soon as they were gen- 
erally achieved. The final result of 
lower distributive costs would be lower 
prices to the consumer, and a conse- 
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quent better ability for meat to com- 
pete for the housewife’s food dollar. 
This would bring a broader demand for 
meat and would benefit every branch of 
the meat industry, producer, packer and 
retailer alike. 

CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: I take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. G. L. Child- 
ress, General Manager of the Houston 
Packing Company, who will ‘tell us 
about the situation in the Southwest. 


Eliminate Wasteful 
Practices 


MR. CHILDRESS: A wise man once 
said: “To see what is right and not do 
it is want of courage.” Kingsley made 
the brilliant statement that “Nothing 
is so infectious as example.” We now 
know what is right—we have the ex- 
ample and need only the courage to 
adopt those changes in our industry. 

I had the pleasure several months ago 
of addressing the sales managers of 
the packing industry here in Chicago. 
At that time, the program for chang- 
ing our policies regarding distribution 
was formally launched. This, in my 
opinion, was a forward move of the 
most important order in this the largest 
industry in America. 

Since that time, we have held a num- 
ber of regional conferences in the South 
and Southwest. It is a problem that can 
only be worked out on the basis of cities 
and trade territories. The same yard- 
stick will not apply to the entire coun- 
try. In my opinion, those who have not 
changed their methods, are working at 
a disadvantage today. 


An Industry Problem 


As regional chairman, I have been 
greatly impressed with the interest and 
earnestness of large and small packers 
who are giving much serious thought to 
this matter. It is not a large or small 
packer program; it is an industry prob- 
lem. 

I pause to mention in this connection 
that in a regional meeting in New Or- 
leans, last Friday, one of the little pack- 
ers told me after the meeting, “If they 
will all do what we have been talking 
about here, I can see for several months 
where I can get a lot of business.” I 
said, “Yes; you would probably go broke 
because you would get more of these 
small orders than you are getting now.” 

In another case, where we held a 
regional meeting—and at that particu- 
lar point they are all on the minimum 
twenty-five pound order today—a few 
days after a number of packers had 
adopted this schedule, one little packer 
got out a circular and said, “I have just 
installed six telephones, and we take 
orders in any time during twenty-four 
hours.” But today he is not doing that. 

It is an extremely slow, painstaking 
task to effect these changes. 

We have always been so anxious for 
business that we have given little at- 
tention to what our cost was to get it. 
We have done a lot of things that were 
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merely the result of keeping step with 
our neighbors. We took it for granted 
that our customers wanted us to keep 
wholesale markets open from an early 
hour in the morning until a late hour of 
each day. “We gave little thought to the 
expense of sending out a special truck 
and raced around like we were going to 
a fire, even for a small amount of prod- 
uct, to a customer any time during the 
day. 

Men who worked in wholesale mar- 
kets and branches, in some instances, 
had long hours of employment. The 
time came when forward-looking men 
in this industry realized that a change 


TRIED OUT AND PROVED 


Packer Childress speaks from successful 
practical experience. 


was not only desirable, but it would be 
a combination program of common 
sense, economy and efficiency to change 
our methods. The responsibility cannot 
be placed altogether on the shoulders 
of the sales executives, but is a matter 
of major importance and worthy of the 
personal attention of the active head of 
every meat packing concern, large and 
small, in this country. 


Packer Accomplishments 


I wish to repeat the statement I made 
to the sales managers, as follows: We 
must realize that: 


1.—We have a distribution problem. 


2.—We must have confidence that the 
solution suggested is sound. 


3.—We must have the courage to 
adopt the changes suggested. 


4.—Any changes made will result in 
all of us being in the same relative com- 
petitive position. 

5.—We must sell our own organiza- 
tions. 

6.—We who sell merchandise must 
assume responsibility for a more uni- 
form schedule of plant work, which 
calls for intelligent sales planing. 


I am glad to report that a number of 
packers in the Southwest have adopted 
the committee’s recommendations. 
There is much to be done. To rest on 
our oars at this point, would defeat the 
entire program. The retail trade is re- 
sponding favorably and, from an em- 
ployee relation standpoint, it is a most 
worthwhile change. 

Following is a brief report on accom- 
plishments of individual packers: 

1.—Advertising or merchandise al- 
lowances have been discontinued. 


2.—Paying expenses of buyers to 
market centers has been discontinued. 

3.—We have changed the hours in 
which merchandise is sold. We are 
opening markets in most places, at 7 
o’clock in the morning. By opening 
markets I mean we are opening markets 
to do business at 7 o’clock. Orders from 
salesmen directly or from customers 
over the telephone after 4:00 P. M. are 
not accepted. We close at noon Satur- 
days. This gives us an opportunity to 
schedule our work advantageously all 
through the plant. It has resulted in 
more careful filling of orders, reduced 
product shortages to a minimum in fill- 
ing orders and has effected economies in 
many plant departments. Without a 
cut-off hour, this program will not work. 


In other words, gentlemen, we can 
say without any hesitation from our ex- 
periment over a long period of months 
that this program will not work unless 
you have a definite cut-off hour, and in 
any business you should have a cut-off 
hour, just like a bank or a department 
store or anything else. There is a time 
when you should not take any addi- 
tional business. 


Delivery Schedules 


4.—On May 24, our company adopted 
the policy of aecepting no orders for one 
delivery for less than 25 lbs. Many 
packers in our section have adopted this 
policy. This is the minimum delivery 
that can be made economically, but 
should not be construed as an order of 
profitable size. 


5.—More than a year ago, our com- 
pany adopted a new schedule of de- 
liveries. We worked, for example, on a 
schedule of two deliveries on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday and one de- 
livery on Monday, Friday and Saturday. 
But we found that we could schedule 
our deliveries so that no retail customer 
would receive more than one delivery in 
one day. This is working out very satis- 
factorily. 

I might say, for the information of 
some of you who would immediately 
think of that problem in terms of trucks, 
that we had no trouble in that respect. 
We did not have to buy additional equip- 
ment, but we did have to get out and 
do a little thinking. We had to schedule 
our deliveries, and by that I mean that 
if you had certain bulk items that were 
non-perishable, going to a large ac- 
count, you wouldn’t put that on your 
trucks with the beef, but would send the 
beef on with the perishable items, and 
later in the day, when the first truck 
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got back, they could make that special 
trip. That is the way we worked it out 
in our business to avoid hiring extra 
drivers. 

When our salesmen call on the trade, 
they know they will get their delivery 
on the next morning run, and from the 
standpoint of wear and tear on trucks, 
gasoline cost, driver expense and other 
considerations, it is hard to estimate 
how much this will save in a 12-months’ 
period. 

6.—We believe the relationship be- 
tween the salesmen and customers 
should be strictly business and that ex- 
cessive entertainment of customers is 
bad practice and leads to embarrassment 
to either the salesman or the house he 
represents. Each of the packers in the 
Southwest has stated his intention to 
maintain this policy. 


Telegraph and Telephone Charges 


7.—Over a year ago, our company 
adopted the policy of declining to accept 
reverse telephone and telegraph charges. 
Several other packers have done the 
same thing. For awhile, we had some 
trouble, but in each and every case, we 
wrote the customer a letter (a copy of 
which went to the salesman) and ad- 
vised him very courteously that we 
would not accept another message or 
telephone call with charges collect. 

We would also impress on the sales- 
man that to save embarrassment and ill- 
will among the trade, they should tell 
all of their customers that we would not 
accept collect telephone and telegraph 
charges. In many plants, this has been 
a large item of unjustified expense. 

We took some glaring examples from 
messages that we had in discussing this 


with our salesmen. We actually pro- 
duced messages out of our files that 
had come collect to us, that would entail 
a telegraph bill of as much as four cents 
a pound on an order that a customer 
wanted. He just didn’t think. He went 
down and sent us a collect message and 
thought we were glad to get it. We 
have absolutely stopped it, and did so 
months and months ago. I don’t know 
that we have lost any customers through 
it, because they could immediately see, 
when we brought it to their attention, 
that we were right. What an absurd 
thing it was to wire a meat packer, 
“Ship me twenty-five pounds of frank- 
furters on the next express.” And he 
would want them express collect, too! 

8.—Every packer in our territory 
agrees that merchandise will not be mis- 
branded. Formerly, we had a lot of 
trouble, especially with the branding of 
beef. 


9.—Our company has adopted a rigid 
policy of limiting the amount of trading 
privileges in all of our sales depart- 
ments. Our price lists mean something. 
We have found, in analyzing hundreds 
of orders, that shading is the major 
problem of the industry. All of us have 
“volume-minded” salesmen or those who 
have no realization that one-half cent 
in this business means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


The old theory of those who have had 
many more years’ experience in this 
business than I would be, “By doing that 
you will also limit the altitude of your 
prices. A lot of these salesmen take a 
price on hams, for example, of thirty 
cents, with the privilege of selling them 
at twenty-six cents if they had to, and 
occasionally they will sell one at the 
top price. What about that?” We found 


SOME RATH OPERATING HEADS 


Rath Packing Co. executives get full value from convention sessions. 


Seated, left to 


right: W. H. Coffin, smoked meats supt.; A. D. Donnell, secretary; Jack Bartley, 


plant engineer; G. E. Cooper, chemist. 


Standing, left to right: C. W. Hauersperger, 


vacuum cooked meats; Ed Sotek, sausage supt.; Ned Cone, sales mgr. vacuum cooked 
meats. 


that the lower price outnumbered the 
higher about six to one, so we just 
quit it. 

10.—For a number of years, our com. 
pany has encouraged salesmen to think 
of collections as their own personal re. 
sponsibility. We try to make our men 
see the necessity for a thorough investi. 
gation before recommending open terms 
for a customer. Likewise, we have im. 
pressed upon them the importance of 
making collection of the account in ful] 
each and every week, as a means of con- 
tinuous, steady, profitable business and 
elimination of credit losses. 

Each year, we give a cash bonus and 
considerable personal recognition to 
each salesman who has not lost a dollar 
in bad accounts during the year. Dur. 
ing the year 1936, one-third of our sales- 
men qualified for this annual award, It 
has been the means of lively competition 
among our salesmen. We get out pe- 
riodical comparisons of the standing of 
the men during the year, and I believe 
they work as hard for this check as they 
would if it represented much more 
money. So far this year, we have prom- 
ise of a better record than we had last 
year. 

We checked up about a month ago, 
and the standing shows about a fifty- 
five per cent average with no collection 
losses. 


Methods That Reduce Accidents 


11.—Accidents by our trucks were 
formerly the cause of considerable 
worry to us. The insurance company, 
in adjusting claims, often made enemies 
for us. Several years ago we told our 
drivers we were going to keep an exact 
record of each driver’s performance 
records, and when a man operated his 
truck during the entire calendar year 
without an accident, either to our truck 
or to another truck or in any way that 
caused a claim, we would pay the driver 
$10.00. If he operated two years suc- 
cessively without an accident of any 
kind, either to our equipment or to the 
property of anyone else, we would pay 
$25.00. 

We also follow the same procedure 
as we do with the salesmen by giving 
these drivers with splendid records con- 
siderable personal recognition as well as 
the money and it has produced good re- 
sults. We made some deliveries on our 
country routes as far as 250 miles, and 
there is day and night driving involved. 
Forty percent of our drivers qualified 
for cash prizes last year. 

I want to emphasize that we have 
found that the recognition counts as 
much with these men as the money that 
we give them. 


Cutting Saturday Delivery Costs 


12.—Donations are a great annoyance 
and expense. We find that by having a 
committee of two or three packers In 4 
market to investigate every request for 
donations or contributions, it will elimi- 
nate about 95 per cent of them. We 
have found over 50 per cent are rackets 
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and about 25 per cent are of the pro- 
fessional promotional type. The remain- 
ing 25 per cent are not hard to handle 
when packers work together. We have 
reduced this expense over 90 per cent 
since we really seriously started to work 
on the problem. 

13.—More thought and study should 
be given in all parts of the country to 
Saturday deliveries. Traffic is bad then, 
dealers are busy and the volume trucks 
carry will, in very few cases, pay ex- 
penses. Every packer should analyze 
his Saturday’s business. 

I know in our case the analysis we 
have made so far, over several months, 
convinces us that this Saturday delivery 
is quite unprofitable. 

In my opinion, the public would react 
favorably to the complete elimination 
of all open packer truck bodies for 
meats. They are the poorest advertise- 
ment packers have today. All of us 
should replace, as rapidly as we can, 
all open type bodies for several good and 
sufficient reasons well known to all 
of us. 

I wish to leave the thought with you 
in closing this report that “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” This 
applies in our case. It is up to each 
packer individually. 

I want to commend Mr. Woods and 
the entire Institute staff on the splendid 
service they have rendered the industry. 
I feel they are doing an outstanding job, 
and I trust they shall continue to have 
the full cooperation of every member. 
Most business men agree that there are 
knotty problems ahead. Pay-day is com- 
ing. If we think this situation through, 
we must realize that no organization on 
earth can spend more than they take in 
for an indefinite length of time. 


This situation may cause our industry 
to have new distribution problems. I 
could not conceive of anything that 
would be more disastrous to processors 
and producers than processing taxes 
being reinstated on the people’s food. 
Personally, I agree with the statement 
by Butler made years ago that “The 
worst of Governments are always the 
most changeable and cost the people 
dearest.” 


CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: The next 
speaker, J. P. Spang, vice-president of 
Swift & Co., is a pioneer in the field 
of better distribution. He has a very 
intriguing subject: “You Can Take It 
With You.” 


You Can Take It With You! 


MR. SPANG: I, for one, greatly ap- 
preciate what the speakers have told 
us this afternoon. Mr. Clithero, Mr. 
Mayer, Mr. Childress have told in no 
uncertain terms what can be done, 
what has been done, and what is being 
done to accomplish our common purpose. 


All they have recommended is sound, 
sensible business practice, and made 
with the end in view of further cutting 
our costs in distribution. Their pro- 
posals are fair to the manufacturer, 
retailer, and consumer. There was no 
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thought of chiseling anywhere. We are 
all against chiseling in principle. An 
incident involving Sam, a Clark st. 
tailor, and Henry, one of his customers, 
illustrates the point. 


No One Loves a Chiseler 


Henry needed a new suit of clothes. 
He thought, of his old friend Sam and 
went to see him. Sam was very glad to 
see Henry, particularly when he said: 
“T am here to buy a suit.” 

Sam said, “I’ve got just what you 
want. I am not going to charge you 
$100 for the suit. I am not going to 
charge you $75 for the suit. The price 
to you is only $60.” 

Henry said: “I am not going to pay 
$60 for the suit. I am not going to pay 
you $40 for it. The price I am going 
to pay for the suit is $30.” 





YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU 
Packer Spang proves the pudding. 


“Sold” says Sam. “That’s the way I 
like to do business—no chiseling.” Sam 
was against chiselers in principle. It 
is also true that everyone is against 
waste ‘in principle. 

I am going to go back quite a ways 
in history to indicate that from time 
immemorial, through proper group 
cooperation, wasteful and_ inefficient 
practices have been eliminated. I am 
going as far back as the Neanderthal 
man. 


Neanderthal History 


I am going to take some liberties with 
the Neanderthal race, but I have reason 
to believe that when I have finished tell- 
ing you this tale, you will not take me 
to task as to whether I am strictly 
accurate in calling my heroes Neander- 
thal men, Heidelberg men, or some other 
of the forerunners of what we now call 
the human race. 


One of the problems the Neanderthal 
men had in their lives was the matter 
of finding suitable caves for dwelling 
quarters. These primitive people did 
not particularly care about having their 
rooms cleaned regularly. They did do 
some decorating and developed some 
ability in art, evidence of which you 








will find today in our museums. A 
family would go along 3 or 4 months, 
and considerable debris would accumu- 
late in a cave. Then the family would 
pick up and move to a new cave and 
start all over again. This went on for 
quite awhile until there carne to be quite 
a shortage of caves—a housing shortage. 

Another problem in the lives of these 
primitive people grew out of their de- 
pendence upon herds of wild cattle for 
a major part of their sustenance. They 
would go out in groups with stone 
hatchets and quietly steal up on a group 
of cattle and hack away, slaughtering 
right and left and afterwards gorge 
themselves on the fresh meat. They 
could not eat all of the cattle they killed 
and great quantities of meat went to 
waste. Cows as well as bulls were killed, 
and finally there came a shortage of 
wild cattle. Some of the tribes were in 
actual danger of starvation. 


Problems Increase 


Still another problem arose to thwart 
the Neanderthal civilization. Some of 
the tribes were wont to gain their food 
from shellfish beds along the Baltic. 
The tribes swarmed down the Baltic 
Coast to these beds. They would wade 
into the water and scoop out great hand- 
fuls of shellfish. Sometimes, if the beds 
were particularly fruitful, they would 
remain for a great period of time. When 
the beds gave out, the tribes would move 
on to new beds, and perhaps some years 
later new tribes would come to the beds 
they had left. The tribes were not care- 
ful to protect these shellfish beds so 
that they would continue to produce. 
As a result there became a scarcity of 
shellfish even as there was a scarcity 
of cattle. 

And so, faced with these three great 
problems, they decided to call a great 
conference. The leading men of the 
tribes came from many, many miles 
around. They sat around a great council 
fire to consider and deliberate these 
problems. Finally they drew up a set of 
fair trade practices. These were: 


The First Trade Code 


1.—No man was permitted to move 
more than twice a year. He had to keep 
his house clean. 

2.—When hunting, no man was per- 
mitted to kill the female of the species. 

3.—When fishing, all men were to 
conserve the supply of food. 


At first there were protests. Some 
tribes objected to this restraint upon 
their rights to fish as they liked, to kill 
the cows and to declare moving day 
every Monday and Friday. 

They said: “We do not believe you 
will be able to enforce these regulations 
and we do not propose to take any 
chance that some other tribe will be 
able to take advantage of us.” 


But social pressure of all of the tribes, 
acting in their own intelligent self in- 


- terest, forced these recalcitrants into 


line. As a result, the Neanderthal man 
progressed. His brain became larger. 
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He grew taller and stronger. He grew 
to the point where he could handle really 
complex problems, such as all of us face 
today. 


Problems Handicap Industry 


Gentlemen, the meat industry is no 
longer operating in the Neanderthal 
period. Efficient, intelligent, business- 
like practices are indicated as the solu- 
tion for many of our problems. They 
are socially necessary for us today. The 
recommendations of the special com- 
mittee appointed to aid in the investiga- 
tion of trade practices are approved by 
nearly 100 per cent of our membership 
in the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. That there may be a small 
dissenting minority is no cause for 
worry. 


I believe it is up to us to eliminate 
wasteful practices and substitute for 
them better, more efficient, businesslike 
practices, and to put men on their honor 
to live up to them. 

No matter how little hope one may 
have for the human race, it is thor- 
oughly practical to put men on their 
honor. The process may require time to 
ripen, but in all walks of life you find 
unwritten codes—codes of honesty, of 
chivalry, of decency—that have slowly 
developed. They work and they make 
the world a sufferable place to live in. 

You all know how difficult it is to get 
cooperation unless the one with whom 
you are seeking to cooperate can see an 
immediate financial advantage. I am 
going to try to present indisputable 
proof that the elimination of wasteful 
practices is feasible in business—and 
PROFITABLE. 


Ammunition Varieties Reduced 


My proof is merely the evidence of 
what business itself has done. The 
record of business itself in the elimina- 
tion of unbusinesslike practices. 

Let us observe a telegraphic picture 
of what cooperative endeavors various 
industries have undertaken in recent 
years: 

Some years ago the firearms industry 
was faced with the task of simplifying 
its distribution and manufacturing, 
which were complicated because of 
12,000 types of small arms munition. 

I am not speaking in this instance of 
armament—What I speak of are shot- 
guns, rifles, etc., the kind of equipment 
you would buy in a sporting goods house. 

Imagine the confusion and difficulties 
on the part of the wholesaler and re- 
tailer, and the cost of handling so many 
different items. Studies were made to 
determine just what could be done to 
eliminate waste, and the result of these 
studies was subscribed to almost unani- 
mously by the members of that in- 
dustry. As a result, the 12,000 different 
types were reduced to 24. 


Band Instruments and Golf Balls 


In 1924, the band instrument industry 
eliminated subsidizing prominent musi- 
cians and discontinued paying for rec- 
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ommendations, secret discounts, loans of 
instruments free, etc. 

In 1920, the golf ball industry suc- 
ceeded in eliminating payments to golf- 
ing professionals and prize money for 
winners of tournaments using one’s own 
golf ball. 

In 1920, the package macaroni indus- 
try succeeded in eliminating subsidies 
to jobbers or salesmen and premiums 
of any sort, agreed not to deal in slack- 
filled packages and to sell packages of 
less than 8 ounces, etc. 

In 1922, the silver plated cutlery in- 
dustry subscribed to a program of not 
stamping goods with the name “Shef- 
field” unless the goods were Sheffield. 

In 1920, the standard sheet music 
industry eliminated marking their prod- 
uct with fictitiously high prices so as 
to provide for drastic markdowns. It 
eliminated discounts to teachers that 
were not available to all. 

In 1928, the fur industry outlined 
rules for describing fur. Marmot must 
not be called mink, but mink-dyed mar- 
mot. Dyed or blended fur must be so 
described. 


Motion Pictures Clean House 


In 1928, the motion picture industry 
passed 26 resolutions for a general 
clean-up about the distribution and sub- 
ject of films. This is an old story to 
all of us. 

In 1928, the paint, varnish, and lac- 
quer industry eliminated giving secret 
commissions to employes of customers. 
It agreed to limit salesmen to legitimate 
expenses. It prohibited misbranding. 

In citing these cases, please note that 
I am not using legal language. Language 
itself does not permit anyone to con- 
dense legal documents into a few words 


with absolute accuracy. I am just giv. 
ing you the gist of these resolutions, 

Some of the efforts of these industries 
may be strictly defined as fair trade 
practice codes with definite provisions 
for enforcement similar to our ¢ode 
which became effective in 1929. How. 
ever, in the great majority of cases, 
informal cooperation was the means, 
such as has been proposed by your com. 
mittee. And everyone of the practices 
I have described briefly did improve the 
efficiency of distribution. 


Industries Improve Practices 


But I have hardly started to use the 
available ammunition to bring home to 
you the widespread determination of 
business to eliminate these inefficient 
practices. I could tell similar stories 
about the range boiler industry, plumb- 
ing and heating, scrap iron and steel, 
reinforcing steel fabricating and dis- 
tributing, face brick, kraft paper, lime, 
beauty and barber supply dealers, floor 
and wall clay tile, upholstery and 
woolens. All these have recognized the 
need for more efficient trade practices 
in their industries. 

The same is true of the warm air 
furnace industry, of the veneer fruit 
and vegetable package industry, struc- 
tural steel fabricating, public seating, 
crushed stone, knitted outwear, metal 
laths, medical gas, leatherboard, wall 
paper, field and grass seed, luggage, 
paper bag, common brick, wool stock, 
baby and doll carriages, embroidery, 
lightning rod, paper bottle caps and 
countless others. 

To my mind, the activities toward 
more efficient and more _ businesslike 
trade practices of the past decade mean 
that business has been cleaning house. 


I have described to you at some length 





MEN WHO MAKE THE 


1.—H. D. Tefft of the Institute consults 
chief engineer Allen McKenzie, Wilson & 
Co. 

2.—H. J. Koenig, Armour expert, dis- 
cusses a point with John J. Gleason of Air 
Induction. 

3.—General superintendent R. E. Yo- 
cum, Cudahy Packing Co., ponders a 
point. 

4.—Geo. Mulloy thinks over a steam and 
power problem. 

5.—Donald MacKenzie, supervising en- 
gineer, Swift & Co., and by-product supt. 
A. Robinson. (Five days after this picture 
was taken Don MacKenzie passed away 
suddenly.) 

6.—R. G. Reynoldson, chief engineer, 
and Dr. D. H. Nelson, chief chemist, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., interested in 
plant improvement. 

7.—L. D. Smith, sausage sales manager; 
Warren H. Sapp, general manager; N. O. 
Berthelsen, master mechanic, Chicago 
plant, Armour and Company. 

8.—Bob Rosenthal explains the wonder- 
ful new method of identifying sausage in 


WHEELS GO ROUND 


any casing, while sausage foreman John 
Popovich of Wm. Davies Co. stuffs the 
sausage. 

9.—H. P. Henschien, packinghouse 
architect, discusses plant layout with many 
packers at the meeting. 

10.—Supt. M. P. Burt, Louisville Provi- 
sion Co., enjoys the meeting with president 
F. E. Wernke. 

11.—H. S. Herkimer, office manager; 
.R L. Dodrill, supt., and R. G. Deford, 
sausage supt., make the wheels go round at 
Major Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

12.—A. Ewing Sinclair of Kingan and 
Dr. A. O. Lundell of Allbright-Nell discuss 
the new method of depilating hogs. 

13.—Supt. R. G. Denton, Luer Bros., 
Alton, Ill, meets his old buddy, supt. W. A. 
(Doc) Kessler, Peyton Packing Co., El 
Paso, Tex. 

14.—H. H. Littell, John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., and H. A. Scherer, Allbright-Nell Co., 
discuss up-to-date sausage equipment. 

15.—Roger Sprague, Baker Ice Machine 
Co., and H. K. Gillman, chief engineer; 
Tobin Packing Co., talk plant methods. 
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the efforts of businesses and industrial 
groups to prove to you that we are not 
alone in our endeavors. In fact, it is a 
sign of the times, or a science of the 
times. If the meat packing industry 
does not move along with the others, or 
even a little ahead of them, we shall 
find ourselves floundering in the back- 
wash of more progressive industries. 


Research Eliminates Waste 


Our industry in the past has been a 
leader in adopting bold and progressive 
improvements. Now, however, some of 
us express the fear that any forward 
steps we may take would have a most 
unsatisfactory effect on our own indi- 
vidual company’s sales, perhaps result- 
ing in loss of customers, reduction in 
volume or dissatisfaction on the part of 
those we serve. 


Let me ask you: Did anyone ever 
suffer because of greater efficiency, or 
the reduction or elimination of waste? 

Did anyone ever lose because we in 
the meat packing industry were the 
first to utilize the assembly line or con- 
tinuous chain which permitted the prod- 
uct to be moved past the workmen? 

Did anyone ever lose because chem- 
ists, doctors, and other scientists dis- 
covered more than 140 by-products out 
of the wastes which were formerly dis- 
sipated and found their way to the 
scrap heap? 

So long as we did not know there was 
a value in the tiny glands from a steer, 
which could be turned into insulin, we, 
of course, could find little use for these 
glands and we were not conscious of a 
waste. 

So long as we did not know that the 
occasional gallstones we encountered in 
our processing were a necessity in cer- 
tain oriental medicines, the stones were 
a liability rather than a worthwhile by- 
product, 


Discoveries in Distribution 


So long as we did not know that hog 
bristles could be used for brushes, we 
were not conscious of a waste. 

All of these new values had to be 
discovered before they could be utilized. 
Likewise, we in the field of distribution 
await discoveries that we may find new 
values out of what heretofore has been 
less efficient and, therefore, expensive 
practice. 

Those on the committee who have 
made extensive studies and fact-finding 
surveys have made discoveries. They 
have found the facts and they are offer- 
ing them to us for our use. If we refuse 
what has been proved as a tried and true 
value, you and I will be in the same 
position as the meat packer who stub- 
bornly refused to save the glands, gall- 
stones, hog bristles. 

We don’t have to be afraid that any 
refinements in the rules of the game 
are going to give a touchdown to the 
other side. When football was played 
some 300 years ago, instead of the mod- 
ern team of 11 men on each side with 
a well-marked field, referees, umpires, 
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etc., any number of players participated. 
There are recordings of as many as 
400 to 1,000 men gathered in a large 
field, pushing each other around in a 
so-called game of football. 

There were practically no rules. As 
a consequence, these so-called athletic 
events developed into bitter wars with 
no holds barred and with many heads 
cracked. 

Our modern football has developed 
from that time, and through the decades 
a code of fair trade practices or rules of 
play have been developed. The present 
game is more scientific—It introduces 
strategy and skill into the game in 
which formerly only brute strength was 
relied on. 


Continued Advancement Required 


NEW METHODS have been intro- 
duced to get the ball down the field more 
quickly; rights of all players are de- 
fined. But that does not mean that the 
spirit of competition has lessened be- 
cause of these refinements. The teams 
fight just as hard as they did in the 
old days. The spirit of rivalry is just 
as strong. 

We, in the business of distribution, 
have also made progress. In 1925 an 
investigation of a committee of the 
National Distribution Conference dis- 
covered that out of 17 trades investi- 
gated, meat packers’ branch houses had 
the lowest cost of operation. That was 
12 years ago. We cannot rest on our 
past laurels. We must continue to ad- 
vance, improve and refine just as the 
football coaches assemble each year to 
analyze the facts, discover imperfec- 
tions, and devise new rules for a more 
efficient game. 


Progress Follows Change 


At the meeting called by president 
Woods on June 24, 1937, at which were 
present 135 sales executives represent- 
ing 91 companies, reports were made 
on the progress that several companies 
had made in the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the committee. At that 
time the progress made by my company 


BRINGING UP THE BOYS 


Vice president Oscar G. Schmidt of Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. is proud of 
his sons Oscar, jr, and William. 


was reported on and the accomplish. 
ments noted. 

I said at that time that our experi- 
ence indicated that the biggest obstacle 
in prompt adoption of the recommenda. 
tions was the fear by the executive of 
competition and reprisals by the trade 
and that, according to our observation, 
such fears were unfounded. The trade 
welcomes orderly and businesslike prae. 
tices in their business transactions. That 
is all the committee is trying to do. 

I have had experience after experi. 
ence where our executives have been 
timid to institute the plans, but finally, 
after having adopted them and put 
then into effect, their previous fears 
proved to be unfounded and they have 
said they had regretted that they had 
not had the courage to put the recom- 
mendations into effect earlier. 

Since the June meeting, we have 
vigorously applied ourselves to the fur- 
ther application of the recommendations 
and, I am pleased at this time to report 
considerable further progress. 


Oxcart Philosophy 


There is still much to be done. We 
are convinced that the recommendations 
are sound and on that basis are vigor- 
ously extending application of them. 

Gentlemen, “YOU CAN TAKE IT 
WITH YOU.” What can you take with 
you and can you lug it? 

There is an old Chinese adage 
that—“One picture is worth ten thou- 
sands words.” So I have brought with 
me a picture to show you. 

Enlarged and framed, this picture 
hangs on the wall in the office of a 
mid-western business man. Not for 
artistic merit, not because he has a 
sentimental interest in it, but, as he 
says: “To remind me to keep an open 
mind when anyone suggests a better 
method, an improved machine or a mod- 
ernized system. 

“The owner of this oxcart, John 
Bates, was content with old methods,” 
he says, “and I find it mighty tempting 
sometimes to say, as he doubtless did, 
‘Why change?’ It is all too easy to adopt 
this attitude. Old methods seem good 
enough, old ideas have worked well in 
the past. Why change? Why take a 
chance?” 


You Can Take It With You 


Somewhere in every business which 
begins to slip we find this “oxcart” atti- 
tude. Men with modernized equipment 
for sale find no welcome. Employes with 
improvement suggestions are told to 
“Let well enough alone.” 

Of course, your business is not 
stricken with this “why change” spirit. 
But the more business improves, the 
more successful a business seems, the 
greater the danger. At exactly the 
moment any organization begins to 
think of itself as “good,” at exactly the 
moment it relaxes its search for a better 
way, at exactly the moment it begins to 
say, as old John Bates said, “why 
change?” then it begins to slip. 
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In conclusion, we come to the question 
of whether we shall follow the philoso- 
phy of John Bates who says, “why 
change?” or whether we shall take ad- 
vantage of the studies which our spe- 
cial committee has made. 

The answer is obvious. Let’s go back 
to our teams with these new rules and 
put them into practice. 

I know what I can take with me— 
and that is that my company shall adopt 
the recommendations of the committee. 

That’s our duty to progressive Amer- 
ica, to the farmer, to the retail dealer, 
to ourselves, and to the consumer whom 
we all serve. 


One-Minute Reports 


CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: The next 
part of our program provides for re- 
ports from the floor by various packers 
who will tell us, in one-minute reports, 
the best thing their company has done. 


A. C. SINCLAIR (Kingan & Co.): 
We are 100 per cent. for this plan and 
these recommendations. We have put 
it into effect in fifty of our branch 
houses, and 100 per cent. in our car 
routes, and we have approached it by 
going to our customers and telling them 
what we are going to do; they see the 
economic reasons for it, and are agree- 
able to the idea. 


F. W. KLEPPE (H. Moffat & Co.): 
Reporting from San Francisco, I am 
very glad to say that all of the packers 
in the San Francisco Bay area have 
adopted the policy of making one de- 
livery per day to a customer, except in 
certain specified downtown areas, and I 
know that they are finding a decrease in 
their delivery costs. A number of the 
companies in our area have established 
a definite cut-off hour, although there 
has been no uniform cut-off hour made 
effective for all of the companies. I 
think that will develop as we go along. 


One company, at least, has put into 
effect the policy of not accepting orders 
of less than 25 lbs., and most of the 
other companies are developing that 
policy, too, although they have not made 
it a definite rule up to the present time. 
They are working on their salesmen. 
Their salesmen are trying to educate the 
trade, and I am sure that in a very short 
while we will have San Francisco on 
that map with the big green circles as 
well as the big red circles. 


CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: Thank 
you. I had a packer tell me that he 
reduced his delivery cost 5c per cwt. 
since he adopted these recommenda- 
tions. Fifty cents is a tremendously 
large profit in this business. Five cents 
8 equivalent to increasing his profits 
ten per cent. 


_F. E. WERNKE (Louisville Provi- 
sion Co.): All of the packers in the 
Louisville, Kentucky, area have adopted 
all of the recommendations of the Spe- 
cial Committee. We have eliminated all 
deliveries, except one per day, on each 
day of the week, with the exception of 
Friday, upon which day we make two 
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deliveries. We have also adopted a 
minimum weight order of 15 Ibs. It was 
necessary for us to adopt this smaller 
minimum order, at this time, in view of 
the agitation against cutting out one 
delivery per day. We also have a spe- 
cific cut-off hour in order to take orders 
for that day (Friday). Our cut-off hour 
is ten o’clock. We also close our plants 
for “will call” orders at four thirty in 
the afternoon, each day in the week, and 
at one o’clock on Saturdays. We think 
these changes have saved us many dol- 
lars. 

CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: We agree 
with you. Is there someone else? 

MR. BRISTOL (Bristol Packing 
Company, Lewiston, Idaho): We have 
found that shipping our product by com- 
mercial auto truck has enabled us to 
sell F.O.B. plant and effect a consider- 
able saving in that respect. This is 
probably true because our customers 
are widely scattered. 

R. A. RATH (Rath Packing Co.): 
We feel that we have made a 
considerable saving by following the 
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JUST A BRIEF CHAT 


1.—Sol May, pres. Patent Casing Co., 
discusses processing with S. Katherine 
Maddux, associate editor THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


2.—Elliott Balestier, jr., sec., National 
Casings Dealers’ Asso. and American Dog 
Feed Institute, talks shop with Dr. J. W. 
Gatschell, pres. Silver King Canning Co., 
Kansas City. 

3.—H. R. Medici, vice pres., Visking 
Corp., and L. B. Steele, asst. director of 
sales, DuPont Cellophane, are famous in- 
dustry helpers. 


program of your Committee, and we 
strongly urge you to keep up the work 
in the next administration. I think the 
best thing we have done has been in the 
solving of the smaller than 25-lb, order 
problem. We have eliminated car routes. 
In our branches we found, this spring, 
that with the rather light supply and 
rising prices, these small orders were in- 
creasing; so we had each manager make 
a report, each week, of the previous 
week’s business, telling us the number 
of small orders under 25 Ibs., the per- 
centage of the total number of orders, 
and the tonnage. We think that the 
Institute came in at a very opportune 
time to call the attention of the execu- 
tives and managers to the margins pre- 
vailing on that small business. We in- 
tend to keep this up and feel it is a 
very fine thing. 


G. W. BURRELL (Ch. Kunzler Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.) : More out of respect to 
you, and the work done by the Institute 
staff, rather than any desire to talk, 
myself, I am very happy to cite the ex- 
perience of a small packer in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


When the Institute, through the work 
done by the Special Committee, chal- 
lenged our thinking and merchandising 
ability on the basis of this question of 
small orders, we immediately got busy 
and made an analysis of our accounts, 
and we were amazed to see the startling 
revelation that 42 per cent. of our orders 
were for less than 25 lbs. We immedi- 
ately got busy and called a meeting of 
our sales department. We presented 
them with the facts, and also with the 
information that had been given to us 
by the Special Committee relative to the 
cost per order. Also our own cost that 
we got from our records. 


In a short space of time we were able 
to reduce this 42 to around 9 per cent. 
The majority of orders, represented by 
this 9 per cent. were from 20-25 Ibs., 
and were caused by shortages and other 
factors, and we did not consider it ad- 
visable to reject the orders. The total 
number of orders were reduced 24 per 
cent. with no loss of time. 


I want you to know that we appre- 
ciate the suggestion of the Institute, 
and that we are very happy, indeed, over 
the results, so far obtained. We are 
still working. 


E. L. NEUBAUER (Field Packing 
Company, Owensboro, Kentucky): Mr. 
Wernke told you some of the recom- 
mendations that we adopted in Ken- 
tucky. Our biggest job, there, was in 
the city itself. We found that our small 
orders were very large in the city, due 
to the fact that we had three deliveries 
a day, and did not have a cut-off hour. 


We took a tip from Mr. Childress on 
working on the delivery first, and de- 
cided to establish a cut-off hour in the 
afternoon for the next day’s delivery, 
and give one delivery a day in town. 
This made a considerable saving for us. 
I know we haven’t gotten all there is 
out of it yet, because we haven’t been 
able to get all the kinks out of it, as yet. 


Mr. Childress brought out the idea of 
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trucks. When we adopted this policy 
we were up against it. We didn’t think 
of it rapidly enough, I guess, but we 
were using light trucks in the city. Of 
course, they were large enough when we 
were giving three deliveries a day. When 
we began to make only one delivery a 
day the trucks weren’t large enough to 
accommodate the load. It was rather ex- 
pensive to change to larger trucks and 
have them idle most of the day, because 
we were through delivering by nine 
o’clock. Then we used these light trucks 
in the afternoon for making express 
deliveries, and we found out that the 
cheapest way was to contract with a 
local trucking agent. Sometimes we 
would pull in one truck in the morning, 
sometimes two, depending upon how 
many they had in town. We are very 
pleased with the results, and we appre- 
ciate the Institute bringing the plan to 
our attention. 

MR. ANDERSON (East Tennessee 
Packing Company, Knoxville, Tenn.) : 
We have in effect, at the present 
time, the 25 lb. minimum order, and 
also one delivery a day except in the 
immediate downtown section. We found 
it has been very helpful. There are 
plans on foot that have been accepted 
by the various merchants in the city 
and in the outlying districts. By the 
first of the year we hope we can estab- 
lish a minimum order of fifty pounds, 
and limit deliveries to one a day. Our 
tonnage increased, last month, approxi- 
mately 23 per cent. 

MR. KAISER (Secretary, Regional 
Meat Dealers Association, Chicago): 
While I can’t say that I am an invited 
guest here— 

CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: Consider 
yourself invited. I am glad to have you 
here. 

MR. KAISER: I am very much in- 
terested in this discussion, and in the 
remarks made by these several gentle- 
men. Speaking for my organization, I 
want to tell you that we appreciate 
what you are trying to do, and that we 
are 100 per cent. for your program. 

CHAIRMAN CLITHERO: Does any- 
body else have anything to say? I re- 
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cently spent an evening with Mr. Fred 
Krey, of St. Louis. He made a state- 
ment that impressed me, and I remem- 
bered it. 

He said, “Every night, when I go to 
bed, I pray for my competitors, because 
I have long since realized that if they 
make a profit, it will be possible for 
Fred Krey to wangle a profit out, too,” 
and, gentlemen, that is my prayer for 
you. Now, you can make this come 
true, yourselves, if you will just follow 
the recommendations of the Special 
Committee. 


The session then adjourned. 


Third Session 


October 26, 1937 
EETING convened at 10:30 
M o’clock, Thomas E. Wilson, 
chairman of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee to Confer with Livestock Produ- 
ers, presiding. 


Milestones of Industrial Progress 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: I want to ex- 
press to the producers here, on behalf of 
the Institute, its great appreciation for 
your presence. I think it is a fine thing 
that you men have all come here from 
great distances to attend this meeting. 
I think it is a fine omen. It indicates 
better things to come—closer coopera- 
tion—and I hope that you men know 
that we appreciate your presence, and 
the interest that you are showing in our 
work and in our problems. This meet- 
ing ought to produce for all of us ad- 
vantages for our great industry. I hope 
you men will find much of interest here 
—I am speaking particularly to the pro- 
ducers—much that will make it possible 
for you to have a better understanding 
of the problems of our part of the indus- 
try. 

In the early days of the production 
and handling of the products of live- 
stock it was handled almost by individ- 
uals. With the population growth, on 
the Eastern seaboard, however, and with 
the shifting of livestock production to 
the Western country, that individual 


EAGER LISTENERS 


Trade practice program attracted one of 
the largest groups, and the convention hall 
was filled. 


handling, from start to finish, was made 
impossible. From that point was devel. 
oped the packing end and the distribyt. 
ing end of meat food products. 


In those days, when it was all done by 
one organization, the problems involved 
were better understood but the immense 
growth of the industry has brought 
about changed conditions. Our inter. 
ests should not be any different; they 
are really all one—as they were then— 
but the problems are greater. We 
should know as much as possible about 
the problems of each part of this great 
industry. After all, they are inseparable, 
and there is nothing that can be done, 
that is harmful to one branch, without 
that harm reflecting itself in other 
branches, and to the consumer. 


Each of us has specific jobs to do, 
The producer has his problems, and we 
have a fair appreciation of what those 
problems are. Through these terrible 
times they have been very very difficult, 
as we know and understand. Our sym- 
pathy, naturally is with the producers 
because of the conditions which they 
have been forced to meet. However, we 
must all feel willing, and determined, to 
uphold our responsibilities to the indus- 
try as a whole. We cannot afford sim- 
ply to carry the burdens of our particu- 
lar section of the work without due con- 
sideration of others. 


Major Problems Outlined 


We are going to have many many 
problems to face during the coming 
year, one of which is this great burden 
of taxation. We are just beginning to 
feel its effects. The labor situation is a 
serious one for us all. Its increased 
costs already are tremendous. Just the 
two increases that were made by the 
packing industry a short time ago 
equalled, or exceeded, the entire profits 
of the industry for the full year of 1936. 
Those two increases in the hourly wages 
more than exceeded the amount of prof- 
its in the entire industry for the year of 
1936 and that is not all, of course, in 
that direction. Other increases, and ad- 
ditional expenses, have been taken on, 
unavoidably. Taking everything that 
the packer uses, in the line of supplies— 
they have all felt this tremendous in- 
crease in labor and the expense items, 
and they have, in most cases, passed 
them on whenever possible. Unfortun- 
ately in our industry, however, when 
dealing with a perishable product it 1S 
not as easy for us to pass it on, as it is 
for the fellows who pass it on to us. 


Prices Set By Consumer 


I think it is pretty much agreed be- 
tween us that the consumer sets the 
price, and we can see that by the inci- 
dent that took place in New York re- 
cently. 
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The kosher butchers refused to take 
on products that were being sold at that 
time without profit to the packer. This 
had a bad effect upon consumers of meat 
other than the koshers, not only in New 
York, but all over the country. Since 
the newspapers published everything 
they could pick up in connection with 
that situation we could not hide from it. 

You people know that at that time 
prices of the quality of meat, demanded 
by the kosher people, was, for a while, 
impossible to move at all. When it did 
move it did so at lower prices, which 
were reflected back to the producer— 
and it did not stop with the beef, as you 
know. Within a period of ten days pork 
loins—fresh pork loins—dropped as 
much as eleven cents a pound—just 
think of it! One might say, “well they 
were too high.” They were, but that 
was not the fault of the producer, or the 
packer. It was just a situation result- 
ing from many causes with which you 
are familiar. 

The livestock supply situation that we 
have had to face and the shortage of 
hogs with which we have had to con- 
tend has presented a very serious prob- 
lem. It has been serious with the con- 
sumer and while the producers may have 
had some advantages for a short time, 
their difficulties may be increasing from 
now on with the large crop of corn in 
the country, for it is bound to increase 
hog production. 


Hog Increase Predicted 


Mr. Burmeister told us yesterday 
that, during the last half of the calen- 
dar year coming, we are going to have 
alot more hogs. We need not try to fool 
ourselves on that. Corn is cheap; the 
ratio is favorable. Farmers and people 
throughout the country are going to 
produce more hogs, and many more 
hogs, and that, of course, is going to re- 
flect itself into the beef situation—it 
cannot be avoided,—as it will in the 
lamb. What we want to do is to work 
these things out in an intelligent man- 
ner in order to avoid the spiral being 
too abrupt or too great. It is very possi- 
ble that it might go to an extreme. 
These things do swing badly, but it is 
my hope, and I think it is the hope of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, that that may be softened and lev- 
eled out so that it will not fall too heav- 
ily on anybody. That, I think, is one of 
the important jobs we have within the 
industry, the packing end as well as the 
producing end, and the retailers and all 
combined. 


Per Capita Consumption Low 


Of course, we have this very tough 
situation as was indicated yesterday— 
the lack of consumption of meat in the 
country. We are, on an average, about 
25 Ibs. short of the normal meat con- 
sumption in the country, and that is a 
temendous volume of production. Be- 
cause of the unavoidable prices, the con- 
Sumers have been off the consumption 
of meat, as was stated here by Dr. 
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Moulton, because they have just so much 
to spend for food. With only so much to 
spend for food, and meat taking but a 
certain portion of that amount, it paral- 
lels very largely the income—the earn- 
ings of the people of the country. 


Competition from Other Industries 


Other industries and other producers, 
have, of course, taken advantage of the 
situation and they have forced their 
products. The fish people have not been 
idle—as you know. They have been 
driving for a greater share of that con- 
sumer dollar. The vegetable and fruit 
people, the cereal people, and many 
others are striving to get more of the 
consumer dollar. They have taken that 
from us—we must take it away from 
them. It belongs to this meat industry, 
and I think we have determined 
among the producers, and all of us, to 
get back what rightfully belongs to this 





ALL ONE BIG INDUSTRY 


Chairman Thos. E. Wilson illustrates the 
effectiveness of cooperation between pro- 
ducer and packer. 


industry. We are prompted by humani- 
tarian feelings because we feel that the 
people want meat, that they should have 
meat, and that it is, after all the most 
desirable food for mankind. 


Barriers to Progress 


We have in the past made a lot of 
progress in many lines where we have 
been cooperating fully. We have lost 
some ground at times, when we have 
not been in full harmony and not co- 
operating, largely because of lack of 
understanding of each other’s problems. 
But at times we have had in our midst, 
I am sorry to say, some people who 
thought that much more could be ac- 
complished by throwing rocks at some 
other branch of the industry. That is 
deplorable and I hope that we are get- 
ting to a point where it is being elimi- 
nated. Other food producers are happy 
to take advantage of such a situation. 


They are perfectly willing to furnish 
the mud, or the rocks, for anybody in 
our industry that will throw them at 
somebody else. That, at least, might get 
some publicity and help them in their 
undertakings. I hope that we are not 
going to fall for that sort of treatment 
any longer. 

You people are familiar, of course, 
with the splendid work that has been 
done by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, on which I have had the 
pleasure and honor of serving ever since 
it was organized. I am chairman of it 
at the present time. I think those who 
have followed that work of the pro- 
ducers, or packers, have a full apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous amount of good 
that has been done with the small 
amount of money furnished by the pro- 
ducers and packers alike. I think that 
full realization, as yet, has not gotten 
entirely across. That is—full realiza- 
tion, or appreciation, of the tremendous 
amount of good that has been done in 
the interests of all of us, in this great 
industry of ours. 


Effective Work of Meat Board 


For the $200,000 that you men have 
subscribed this past year, on an equal 
basis, the Board has easily done, I think, 
ten times that amount of good. This is 
shown, by figures obtainable, in the 
amount of favorable publicity, the 
cooking schools and the emphasis upon 
the advantages of meat in the diet,— 
scientific work that has given us a 
sound foundation upon which to build. 


People who have been willing to at- 
tack meat in the past—other industries, 
and some scientific people motivated by 
selfish interests, hesitate now, because 
they know that they must have facts, 
or should have facts, before making 
statements of any kind that are detri- 
mental to meat. When they do make a 
slip, a statement against meat that is 
not sound, they are checked up and 
stopped. 

We have been building all these years 
a scientific knowledge of the great ad- 
vantages of meat and, meat products. 
Many people have claimed in the past 
that meat was responsible for diseases, 
and we are now reaching a point where 
they are claiming that meat, itself, is 
the cure for many of those diseases. It 
is a most remarkable change which is 
giving us the foundation for defense, 
and an enlargement of the understand- 
ing of the advantages of meat in the 
diet. 


Likewise, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers has been working, in the 
closest cooperation, with producers and 
with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. The Board relies on them for a 
lot of copy, in fact much of the ad- 
vantageous copy that goes out. It comes 
from the Institute, of course, and at no 
expense to the Board. I am very happy 
with the work of both the Institute and 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. We are fortunate in having them. 

We have a grand man in charge of 
the Institute, W. W. Woods. He is a 
very capable fellow and is doing a splen- 
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did job, and Mr. Pollack is in charge of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. They are a very fine team and 
they work day and night, with a 
great organization back of them. They 
work in your interests—you producers, 
as well as in ours, and all will benefit 
by it. While we have not accomplished 
anything like what we want to accom- 
plish, we have been hampered some- 
what in the small amount of money 
available for the work. It is such a tre- 
mendous job to do, and do quickly, but 
a grand job has been done with what we 
had. 


Cooperation Brings Results 


You men are familiar with what was 
done in the beef and lamb campaigns. 
We had very splendid cooperation from 
all of the producers, live stock associa- 
tions, the retailers, and chain stores, 
all the way through. When this grand 
industry is working together, you can 
guarantee the results—otherwise we are 
just marking time, neither accomplish- 
ing what we should, nor fulfilling the 
responsibilities resting upon our indi- 
vidual shoulders. 

Our first speaker is a gentleman who 
has, since the time he finished college, 
devoted his time to livestock production 
in this country. His first position was 
on the great Mitchell Ranch, in New 
Mexico. Afterwards he went to Wyo- 
ming to work for Russell Thorp, an- 
other well-known cattleman to most of 
us. There he learned more about the 
cattle business and subsequently he went 
to work with our old friend, Fred Bixby, 
in California. We know he is a severe 
taskmaster so he must have been a good 
teacher. He operates one of the leading 
ranches in southern California. After 
the speaker’s work on this ranch, seek- 
ing an opportunity to branch out into 
the business, he formed a sort of a 
partnership with the famous Seventy- 
One Ranch at Deeth, Nevada. He is 
president, now, of the Nevada State 
Cattle Association, and is very promi- 
nent in the affairs of the National Live 
Stock Association. Having served a 
thorough apprenticeship, he has won 
his spurs in the livestock business and 
he always has the interests of cattlemen 
at heart. 


I have the pleasure, now, to introduce 
to you William B. Wright, president of 
the Nevada State Cattle Association. 


Problems of the Livestock 
Producer 


MR. WRIGHT: You, as processors, 
and we, as producers, are primarily in- 
terested in but one objective, that of 
supplying the public with a good prod- 
uct at a fair price. This price must be 
consistent with our respective necessi- 
ties for maintaining our part of the 
industry within reasonable limits of 
operation. It follows, therefore, that our 
interests in all phases of the industry 
should be mutual, for, constructive or 
destructive developments, from within, 
or from without, affect each of us. 
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I look upon our relationship as being 
one of decided dependence, with best 
results coming from mutual understand- 
ing and cooperative assistance on basic 
problems. Therefore, in appearing be- 
fore you I feel that I should be remiss 
in a responsibility if I neglected to ex- 
press some thoughts at least in con- 
nection with your phase of the meat 
industry. 

By way of a preface to the expres- 
sion of these thoughts, and in case you 
don’t care for them, I offer you a cue 
based on a recent experience while testi- 
fying before a Senate Sub-committee 
conducting hearings on pending farm 
legislation. I indicated to the com- 
mittee that I was speaking for the 
cattle men of Nevada. I made a brief 
statement, and about the time I thought 
I had done a pretty good job of getting 





COWBOY ORATOR 


Cattleman Wright tells 
problems. 


of producer’s 


over my points, the chairman arose and 
asked, clearly for the sake of the rec- 
ord, “Mr. Wright, how many cattle does 
the State of Nevada raise?” 

I offered what I thought was the 
proper figure and the chairman said, 
“Isn’t it a fact that many states raise 
many more cattle than the State of 
Nevada?” It was a nice way of telling 
me that what I thought about it didn’t 
amount to a Hell of a lot, anyway. I 
admit our cows don’t represent many 
voters over there, however we do have 
two senators and we do, as a state, pay 
a relatively high proportion of Federal 
taxes. 


No New Processing Tax 


There were two outstanding elements 
in connection with the hearing, one 
rather disconcerting, the other fairly 
encouraging. The disturbing element 
was the reaction of some of the com- 
mittee to statements, on the part of 
some witnesses, to the effect that the 


Supreme Court had erred in throwj 
out the A.A.A. This usually provoked 
further remarks by the committee, ap. 
parently designed to smoke out as much 
criticism of the Supreme Court as Dos. 
sible. This was a rather insidious way 
of disseminating propaganda. 

The encouraging element was the par- 
ticular effort the committee made to 
assure me that there would be no proe. 
essing tax on livestock, or those prod. 
ucts used in fattening them. When | 
referred to the public statement, on 
September 23rd, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicating it might be nee. 
essary to resort to processing taxes, | 
was assured he was simply conducting 
idle talk with a group of newspaper 
men. 

Despite the assurances relative to a 
processing tax, nothing was suggested 
as to how the legislation, which it js 
planned will bring a millennium to the 
farmers, is to be financed. But, of 
course, government financing is inei- 
dental, we are not yet apparently near 
enough to the day of reckoning. But 
despite the assurances, we are afraid of 
legislative maneuvering and _ believe 
processing taxes are possible. Just day 
before yesterday I read the President’s 
letter to the agricultural committee 
chairmen in which he has emphasized 
the necessity of fortifying any farm 
legislation with adequate revenue pro- 
ducing facilities. 


Unite to Oppose Taxation 


We are opposed to a processing tax 
and we ask your aggressive assistance 
in presenting a united front of the in- 
dustry in opposition to any. It can be 
seen how you may be reluctant to op- 
pose aggressively a tax which, to the 
layman, seems to be directed at you, 
but part of which each of us knows is 
passed on to the consumer, and the bal- 
ance is taken out of the producer, not to 
mention its adverse affect upon con- 
sumption. 

The hog situation is a clear example 
of what happens to the producer. The 
hog industry has not yet fully regained 
the market for its products lost during 
the reign of processing taxes. In 1936, 
a year of well sustained consumer buy- 
ing power, consumption of pork was 
only 79% of the five-year average from 
1930-1934, which was the low point in 
the depression. 


Increase in Meat Stored 


It may be argued that the sharp de- 
cline was due to shortage of product, 
but stocks of meat in storage indicate 
a very sharp increase on January 1st, 
1937 over January ist, 1936. The aver- 
age federally inspected hog slaughter 
for the fifteen-year period, 1920-1934, 
was 45,000,000 head; in 1935, 26,000, 
000; in 1936, 36,000,000; and rather 4 
sharp decline, this year, as compared 
with 1936. Also during these experl- 
mental years our import and export 
situation on hogs has changed. From 
1890-1930 our exports of pork products, 
including lard, failed in only five years 
to exceed one billion pounds. In four 
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of the five years they averaged 900,- 
900,000 and in the fifth year 700,000,000. 

Imports of pork, exclusive of lard, 
from December 1936 to the present have 
exceeded exports, a remarkable reversal. 
These results are enough to sour us on 
any processing taxes. I am perfectly 
frank to admit that the cattle industry 
received some indirect benefits from a 
processing tax on hogs, which the hog 
men asked for. We are not asking for 


any. 
Competition Desirable 


We think it is of paramount impor- 
tance that there should be maintained a 
maximum of competition between pack- 
ers in order to develop a healthy market 
for our product, but at the same time 
we consider it of equal importance that 
producers have full freedom of oppor- 
tunity in seeking a market. Therefore, 
we ask for the development of all types 
of marketing to the point that they are 
economically sound. 

Any development of marketing that 
adds a further tax on distribution does 
not aid progress in the industry. But 
restrictive legislation designed to kill 
direct marketing is certainly not accept- 
able to the producer. 

There appears to be a substantial gain 
in the total percentage of live stock 
slaughtered by the larger packers from 
1932 to 1936, putting them back almost 
to the high percentage of total slaughter 
which existed in earlier years. We rec- 
ognize that contributing causes for this 
trend have been the A.A.A. and process- 
ing taxes, and if the facts could be as- 
certained it is possible that many inde- 
pendents sold out owing the govern- 
ment plenty in processing taxes. But if 
this trend should continue, eventually 
it will bring about government super- 
vision which is apt to be so drastic as 
to be against the best interests of the 
entire industry. 


Firm Stand on Labor Problem 


We, of course, rely upon the proces- 
sors to use their efforts to keep proc- 
essing costs in line, and sooner or later, 
we feel you will be obliged to take a 
firm position on the question of labor. 
That is a difficult issue particularly in 
your industry, processing a perishable 
commodity, but I often feel that a large 
part of some unhealthy trends today are 
due to lack of assertion on the part of 
the conservative elements in our society. 

We are a bit inclined to avoid un- 
pleasant situations at the expense of 
justice. Failure to defend that which is 
right, does not make it less right, but it 
gives a negative endorsement to the 
unsound claims of the clamorers. 


Improvements in industry frequently 
come from pressure from the outside 
rather than from within industry itself. 
In these times of search for an excuse 
at experimentation, and an avaricious 
desire to impose legislative control, we 

lieve it behooves the processing in- 
dustry to be more aggressive in bring- 
Ing about possible constructive changes. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


In particular, I have in mind the per- 
fection of a standard of uniform beef 
grading which would improve demand. 


Standard Beef Grading 


This would seem an opportune time 
for the processor to take aggressive 
action in leading the way to establish- 
ment of a uniform basis. It hardly 
seems reasonable that such an impor- 
tant commodity as beef can long with- 
stand the lack of a uniform standard 
of grading. 

The reason I say this seems an oppor- 
tune time is that more of the less de- 
sirable cuts of meat are being diverted 
through the route of boneless meat, 
ground beef and sausage, than ever be- 
fore. You may rest assured our sym- 
pathies are not with government com- 
pulsion, but we believe delay in estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory uniform 
standard of beef grading invites com- 
pulsory legislation, dictated by groups 
not within our industry—witness the 
recent developments in New York City. 


Cooperative Meat Advertising 


Referring to the sale and marketing 


. of our finished product, I wish to com- 


mend the cooperative efforts that have 
been made in the way of meat advertis- 
ing. Particularly do I have in mind the 
National August Beef Month a year 
ago which was such a success and the 
Lamb Campaigns of last winter. Need- 
less to say, the Nationa] Livestock and 
Meat Board is the proper agency 
through which to coordinate advertis- 
ing activities. I don’t suppose it is 
necessary, at a Packers’ Convention, to 
urge the worthiness and necessity of 
contributing to the Meat Board. 


Pending Farm Legislation 


While the pending farm legislation 
apparently does not include cattle, it 
hardly seems reasonable that such an 
important commodity and basic industry 
will be overlooked as a desirable sub- 
ject for experimentation. In some of 
the legislation that has been intro- 
duced, the contract provision has been 
suggested which existed under the orig- 
inal A.A.A. This apparently has been 
introduced with the thought that it 
might get by the Supreme Court. If 
successful, this type of legislation would 
lay the foundation for livestock control. 

My personal thought is we would be 
glad to subscribe to a reward to pay 
the government, if they would let us 
alone, and I feel that the majority of 
the stock men in the West are of the 
same opinion. There is nothing in the 
history of the development of the West 
that would indicate that cattle men of 
the West need the support of a paternal 
government. I make that statement 
with no discredit nor lack of recognition 
of the assistance that was given dur- 
ing the drought relief program by this 
administration. It was worthy and very 
helpful. That was an emergency, but it 
is to be supposed that we will not always 
have dry years. 


As to the pending farm legislation, 
it is divided into two phases: One is 
the “ever normal granary,” and the 
other is “crop control.” 

As to the “ever normal granary” 
phase of their theory I see no practical 
application for meat products unless 
following particularly productive sea- 
sons, we live on corned beef and cab- 
bage for a season or two and at the 
same time convince the cows to take a 
summer off and romp over the federally 


NOW WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT? 


Herman Mayer, sr., entertains general superintendent Bert Freeman of P. Burns 
& Co., Canadian packers with many plants. Bert is hearing some of the famous 
Mayer stories. No shop talk, of course. 
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regulated range without the burden and 
responsibility of a calf at foot. 


“Crop Control" 


As to the crop control feature of the 
theory, any form of crop control, re- 
sulting in horizontal cuts in production, 
will necessarily raise the cost of pro- 
ducing beef, in that the relatively low 
cost producers will be thrown out of 
balance. A consequent increase in cost 
will result if they are required to make 
arbitrary cuts in cattle numbers or 
breeding stock. 


If cuts are not made on a horizontal 
basis then the government undertakes 
the responsibility of eliminating the 
high cost producers. They are the ones 
who are either producing on marginal, 
or submarginal, lands or those produc- 
ing on better lands but, being inefficient 
operators, they produce at a very high 
cost. 


Increase Production Cost 


Political consideration would seem to 
prevent the selection of individual pro- 
ducers for complete extinction. There- 
fore, no doubt, pro rata cuts would be 
placed on everyone, regardless of their 
ability or efficiency to produce cheaply. 
This will necessarily result in higher 
cost of production for the total product 
than would be the case if the efficient 
producer were allowed to stay in balance 
and produce at capacity. The cost of 
meat to consumers will necessarily be 
higher, with the result that consumers 
and efficient producers would both be 
penalized in order to keep the higher 
cost producer in business. 

It has been claimed on numerous oc- 
casions that it is easy to criticize the 
attempts of the Administration, but not 
so simple to offer alternative sugges- 
tions, but here is one to shoot at. 


Government Heifer Bounty 


If the time comes when a producer 
of beef needs to be controlled, and if 
the government wants to spend its 
money for the benefit of the cattlemen, 
might it not be more effective and 
cheaper in the long run for the govern- 
ment to pay a premium or bounty for 
the slaughter of heifers under three 
years of age? The amount of the bounty 
could be adjusted from time to time in 
accordance with governmental estimates 
of the need for the supply of meat. 


In this way the producer would be 
inclined to sell a larger proportion of 
young heifers. This would have the 
inevitable effect of reducing the future 
size of breeding herds. The government 
could offer to pay, for example, five or 
ten dollars a head in addition to the 
market price received by the producer 
from the packer for these heifers. Such 
a bounty would naturally stimulate the 
sale of heifers and should be paid di- 
rectly to the producers. 


No Cost To Consumer 


This should not result in the increase 
of retail price of meat to the consumer, 
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although it would constitute some bur- 
den on the entire body of taxpayers of 
the United States. However, the cost 
would probably be less than any en- 
forced control program so far offered. 

Also, it has two very distinct advan- 
tages. First, a reasonable amount of 
control could be exercised over pro- 
duction without making it compulsory; 
and second, initiative would be left to 
the individual operator to exercise judg- 
ment as to what constituted proper bal- 
ance for his own individual outfit. 

We have one bright spot in view of 
the uncertainties of pending farm legis- 
lation based on past experiments. This 
is the very decided improvement that we 
have received in rail transportation in 
the last few years in the handling of 
livestock. That has been a fine thing to 
the producers. 


Farm Legislation 


Now, speaking of farm legislation, I 
wish to refer briefly to the soil conser- 
vation act, and these thoughts are given 
to you purely from our viewpoint in the 
West. I have the theory that: the con- 
servation program was advertised and 
propagandized in a way to cover a terri- 


fic blunder on the part of early day. 


farm administration policies. By that I 
refer to the question of erosion. 

You do not have to be very bright to 
recognize that dust storms and decided 
erosion originate more promptly and 
more thoroughly in uncropped, plowed 


fields than they do on western ra 
that have been grazed for the last 7 
years by men who know how to handle 
it. 


Bad Effects of A.A.A. 


It is my thought that the original ap. © 
plication of the A.A.A. contributed more — 
to destructive erosion in one year thay ~ 
the grazing of the western ranges for ~ 
75 years due to the prevention of the — 
normal cropping of lands already 
plowed. 

Ten million acres were taken out of 
production in the corn belt, and diverted 
to legume pasture crops. What hap. ~ 
pened? At a time when the nation) — 
trend in cattle and sheep population wag 7 
down, the sheep and cattle population,” 
in the corn belt, was on the increase,” 
The percentage figures on this shift ij, 
livestock production are as follows; 
From January 1, 1933, to January 17 
1937, the national trend in cattle was 4 ~ 
minus 4 per cent, in sheep a minus ] _ 
per cent; for the eleven western states, — 
cattle a minus 5% per cent, sheepa ~ 
minus 6% per cent. In the corn belt 
during these years, the trend was cattle ~ 
a plus % per cent and sheep a plus 2% © 
per cent. In computing these figures ~ 
those states in which the most exten- © 
sive drouth relief program during 1934 7 
was exercised in the corn belt have been ~ 
eliminated. 

I speak of compulsory legislation in 
recognition, through first-hand experi- 





TAKING IT ALL IN AT THE CONVENTION 


1.—Past president Charles E. Herrick 
and Harry Sparks of St. Louis. 

2.—Paul Roberts (center), rising young 
Kimberton, Pa., packer, talks with Jim 
Strigle of H. J. Mayer and Jack Shribman 
of S. Oppenheimer. 

3.—Harry Lax, Philadelphia broker, 
again chaperones pres. Harry Batt of Phila. 
Boneless Beef Co. 

4.—The Editor and pres. J. V. Jami- 
son, of Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
talk over the early days, with A. W. B. 
Laffey of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER listening in. 

5.—Richard Fried, sec., Fried & Reine- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the TeePak girl. 

6.—Wallace Keim, H. H. Keim Pack- 
ing Co., Nampa, Ida., M. C. Scheumann 
and vice pres. Louis E. Kahn, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

7.—C. D. Hill, sales; G. L. Jorgensen, 
sausage supt., Fuhrman & Forster, Chi- 
cago; Ray Edwards, industrial engineer. 

8.—A. G. Anderson and John L. 
Crocker, Crocker Packing Co. 

9.—W. H. Bristol, Bristol Packing Co., 
Lewiston, Ida.; Max Matthes, pres., Wil- 
mington Prov. Co., Wilmington, Del.; W. 
D. Noland, Valley Meat Co., Marysville, 
Calif. 

10.—M. I. Sullivan, sales mgr., Albany 
Packing Co. and H. L. Cooper, director of 
purchases, Rochester Packing Co. 


11—THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER movie, one of the novelties of the 
convention exhibits. 3 

12.—J. M. Clark, jr., and A. R. Runkel ~ 
of the Shellabarger sales staff. 

13.—Pres. Sig. Strauss and vice pres. 
Lawrence Pfaelzer, Independent Casing 
Co. 

14.—Hull & Dillon executives with the 
TeePak entertainers (left to right): Vic 
Gerwert, purchasing; Lloyd Patrick, killing 
and cutting; W. S. Kennedy, curing; Mike 
Massaglia, sausage. 

15.—Supt. W. A. Kessler, Peyton Pack- 
ing Co. and “Cowboy” Allen. 4 

16.—N. L. Hofmann, A. C. Hofmann 
Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (right) and ~ 
Joe Messing of Oppenheimer. : 

17.—R. J. Peters, supt., Peters Sausage 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. (TeePak photo.) 

18.—Hunter Packing Co. executives 
(left to right): J. Nebelf, production; F. 
S. Keeser, engineering; S. W. Raphael, 
operating; Howard Hunter, chip off the 
old block. (TeePak photo.) 

19.—E. J. Harrison and W. E. Oliver 
of Durr’s visit with Frank H. Hoy, Hoy 
Food Products Co., Milwaukee. 4 

20.—President “Bill” Russell of Drovers’ 4 
Packing Co., Chicago, keeps in touch with ~ 
the plant. (TeePak photo.) 4 

21.—Joe Zicha, G. L. Jorgensen and 
Geo. Zitek of Fuhrmann & Forster. 
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ence, of what can happen under govern- 
ment regulation. I refer to the control 
placed over the public lands of the West 
and its possible upset in balance of live 
stock units that have proven themselves 
worthy and weathered many a storm, 
but through conservative and efficient 
management rather than under bureau- 
cratic dominance and long handled 
theoretical supervision. 


Public Lands Question 


I want to touch a little on the public 
lands question of the West. There are 
those who believe that it does not pay 
to discuss this matter with an eastern 
audience. I disagree for the reason that 
I think that a‘lot of our difficulty is lack 
of understanding of the true aspects of 
the public lands problem. 


We do not have too many articulate 
stock men in the West. And apparently 
we do not have the entree to national 
periodicals which present to you pic- 
tures of the western livestock barons 
who are devastating resources of na- 
ture. These western range men have 
been using the range for 75 years and 
they, too, have learned a lot of things 
of what not to do. 


A livestock man is a conservationist 
by necessity and when they tell you he 
over-grazes his range and abuses it, 
they are misleading you. We have a 
peculiar situation. We have one-third 
of the area of the United States in the 
eleven western states, with only two per 
cent of the population. This is a decided 
advantage from the standpoint of propa- 
ganda in the interests of conservation. 
Also in the forming of public opinion 
among the much greater percentage of 
population living outside of this vast 
area. We have a great national re- 
source which theoretically belongs to 
the entire population. One-third of that 
public domain lies in the state of 
Nevada. 


In the early days, the government 
thought so little of these lands that they 
gave a stretch 40 miles wide to the rail- 
roads that would build through it. A 
part of this has subsequently been sold 
and leased to livestock operators, and 
the remainder presenting a problem, in 
itself, in range administration. 

Over the course of many years, the 
livestock operators have built up what 
they thought was a vested right, an im- 
plied license to the use of the public 
ranges. You have heard a lot about the 
privileged class. Today, we find that we 
have no rights, according to govern- 
ment theory, in these ranges we have 
been using. But we are “privileged” to 
use them. We are there as a matter of 
sufferance, tolerated by the government. 


Early Settlers’ Contributions 


The fact that our ancestors settled 
that western country and actually put 
value into the land by making beneficial 
use of the natural feed, in the produc- 
tion of a food commodity for the nation, 
has little bearing on the matter of an 
established right as analyzed from a 
government point of view. 
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You have heard a lot about free range 
in the West, and have been led to believe 
that the grass belonging to the nation, 
as a whole, was being used by a select 
few for their sole benefit. This range is 
not free. We pay for it through state 
taxation. We pay for it through the de- 
velopment of improvements necessary to 
make beneficial use of it in converting 
this national resource into a food com- 
modity for the consuming public. Taxa- 
tion on western range properties is 
based upon an appraisal value, which 
appraisal value includes the adjacent 
available range used in conjunction with 
it as a grazing unit. 


Effect of Federal Regulation 


Actual reduction of carrying capacity 
is coming about through federal regula- 
tion. That seems unreasonable, perhaps. 
According to the theorists, the thing to 
do when you have a pasture that looks 
short is to cut down on the numbers of 
stock grazing it. 

What happens? Your live stock go in 
there and eat the more palatable feeds, 
and the less palatable feeds come in and 
crowd out the better fattening feeds. 
The result is that while, in theory, you 
are conserving by reducing numbers, 
you are actually depreciating the value 
of the range. 


We have many illustrations of that in 
the West that have come about through 
government regulation. The time of use 
to fit our needs is a highly complex 
problem. It is impossible to cut a 
national pattern, or even a state pat- 
tern, to fit the varying, uncontrollable 
and unpredictable conditions of the 
weather. We need flexibility of use— 
more flexibility than can be given from 
any bureaucracy in Washington. To 
show you the idiocy of the thing, any 
man who has been in the range business 
knows that in our country, on the aver- 
age, it takes from 35 to 40 acres to 
carry a cow the year around. 


Capacity of Ranges 

Just recently, and following a very 
pointed accusation by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that we were abusing the 
range and gloried in our shame, comes 
a Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
stating that the western ranges should 
not be overstocked to the extent of not 
using more than seven acres to the 
cow. How ridiculous. 


I understand they have since backed 
up on that statement, but it gives one a 
feeling of insecurity when they come 
out with things like that. After all this 
investigation, after all this study and 
analysis, they determine that our ranges 
can carry a cow on seven acres, which 
would just about treble the cattle popu- 
lation of the West, as well as increase 
the sheep population. 


Arbitrary Fee Collection 


We have at the present time in the 
West a fee suit against the Department 
of the Interior relative to their question 
of free use, based on the theory that it 
is an extension of legislative authority 


%o an executive officer. That is allow; 
an executive officer to collect an aphi. | 
trary fee without adequate legislatiyg | 
provisions setting out the many f, x 
upon which the fee should be based, 
That is a rather technical qu 
and I will not go into it, but as I pointed 
out to you, our tax structures ip the 
western states are based upon the rela. 
tive use we have of public lands, Now. 
in addition to that cost, we are face 
with a fee to maintain a federal] bureay 
to tell us how to use something that we 
have been using for 75 years. 


Crops on "Unfit" Ranges 


We have proved in recent years, fol. 
lowing the excessive droughts of the 
West, that ranges which the government 
experts declared were beyond rehabilita. 
tion recovered to the extent that the 
next year we could cut hay on them, 


This erosion business is a big “bogey” 
and most of what you believe about 
flood control and erosion control is not 
true. It is surprising what propaganda, 
directed through various agencies such 
as the extreme conservationist, wild 
lifers, and so on, can do in affecting pub- 
lic opinion. It does not take much of 
that sort of thing to go a long way in 
helping you to get the wrong impres- 
sion. 

In closing, I should like to illustrate 
what I have in mind about a little pro- 
paganda going a long way with a story, 
When I was punching cows in Montana 
we had in the outfit an Indiana boy by 
the name of Willie-Johnny. One day 
while working out on the plains, an old 
renegade cow with a large, maverick 
calf broke out of the herd and raced 
across the plains with their tails over 
their backs, and Willie-Johnny after 
them. Along late that evening, Willie 
came back to the herd, his horse worn 
out, tails down, and the calf’s tongue 
hanging out. The boss said, “Willie, 
where the Hell have you been?” With 
some hesitation, Willie replied, “Boss, 
little bull, he go a l-o-n-g way.” 


Tuberculosis Eradication 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am going 
to impose upon you for a moment to 
bring up one subject that I overlooked 
in my talk, and I do not want to let it 
go without a proper announcement. 
That is one of the other things on which 
this industry has been cooperating to 
the fullest extent, and it has been going 
on long enough now so that we can 
measure the great advantages, not only 
to the industry but to society generally. 
That is the work of the committee that 
was organized 20 years ago. 

The Committee for the Eradication of 
Tuberculosis in Animals is just having 
its twentieth anniversary. Take the ex 
perience that we had at that time, take 
the same percentage of retentions j 
condemnations that we had in 1917, 
compare them with the results of 1937. 
It means a saving of over four 
dollars to the industry. 


(Continued on page 133.) 
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Xx LOW SPACE REQUIREMENTS... 


Xx LOW OPERATING COST .. 


(ORK 


\NEW HIGH-SPEED 

(ULTIPLE-CYLINDER 
MONIA COMPRESSOR 
‘OR INDUSTRY 


BUILT OUT OF EXPERIENCE ... In the last 30 years 
York has built thousands of fully enclosed ammonia 
compressors. More than that, a large percentage of 
these, 2// on single frames, range from 100 to 500 tons 
capacity. This experience is unmatched. 


. Far less than for 
any conventional type compressor of equal tonnage. 


. Horsepower per ton of 
refrigeration amazingly low. Ammonia and oil con- 
sumption negligible. 


LOW MAINTENANCE ... All main bearings adjust- 
able and good for the life of the machine. Automatic 
pressure lubrication to all internal bearings and multi- 
point cylinder lubrication. 


ork 





RIGERATION 


ie rentihon ms 


== AIR CONDITIONING 





Mm. | y | "4 pe 


(00 to 800 TONS CAPACITY on a SINGLE FRAME 


LOW ATTENDANCE COST... Compressor practically 


looks after itself because it is fully enclosed and auto- 
matically lubricated. 


100 PER CENT SAFE... Uniflow single acting prin- 


ciple in combination with safety head and poppet valves. 


VARIABLE CAPACITY ... . Automatic or hand oper- 


ated devices for reducing capacity at constant com- 
pressor speed are designed to conserve power. 


EASIEST TO OWN ... First cost per ton of capacity 


remarkably low. Easy terms of payment available. 






Ask any York Headquarters Branch about this new line of 
compressors or mail the coupon. York Ice Machinery Cor- 
poration. Headquarters Branches and Distributors through- 
out the World. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA Dept.J-1 


Please send me full information on the 
newly developed York High-Speed Multiple 
Cylinder Ammonia Compressor. 






Seem eee eeeeeeseeeeeeees 














@ Important changes are occurring in sausage manufacture. There is a pronounced swing 


away from cheap stuff to a high grade product that can meet all competition—the kind of 


sausage you may be proud of—good sausage, fit for your own family and your best friends. 


@ The best sausages and meat loaves contain the better cuts of meat—and they contain dry 


milk solids. Dry milk solids help definitely to improve quality. 


@ Let our Sausage Service Department help you to use this valuable ingredient to build 
business that sticks with you. Let us help you, too, to understand the difference in quality 
of dry skim milks and the importance of buying a high grade product properly packed to 


protect its goodness. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., Desk 109, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 








CON YEAGER COMPANY INC 


IMPORTERS PITTSBURGH, PENNA., U. S. A. EXPORTERS 
—Our Specialties— 
Genuine German Wiener Seasoning 
Genuine Blood Tongue Sausage Seasoning 
Genuine Braunschweiger Liverwurst Seasoning 
Genuine Dixie Hot Dog Seasoning 


Genuine Philadelphia Scrapple Flour 





Milko for Meat Loaves 





Westpfalien Curing Salz 
(the Miracle Cure) 


LZ 00 AMOPEK ZO 


Hog—Beef—Sheep Casing 


YEAGER COMPANY INC 
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OLD GOLD SYLPHRAP 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Sylvania cellophane 


For retarding rancidity in Bacon, Pork Butts, Picnic 


Hams, and all meat products subject to rancidity 


OLD GOLD SYLPHRAP (Patented) should be of special interest to all meat packers for 


the following reasons: 


IT ISFULLY TRANSPARENT THE COLOR POSITIVELY 
IT IS GREASEPROOF saneetennibowone 


IT MAKES AN OUTSTANDING 
St Retards Raneidity DISPLAY WHEN PRINTED 


This remarkable sheet, achieved after extensive laboratory and actual tests, now makes 
it possible to avoid losses heretofore experienced with rancidity in meat products. Many 
other industries manufacturing oil bearing products are adopting OLD GOLD SYLPHRAP 
for the protection of their products against rancidity. q@ Let us send you samples of 
OLD GOLD SYLPHRAP, and the names of our printing converters who will dodign 


effective color labels for your meat wraps. 


SYLPHRAP is “Quality’s Best Attire” 


MANUFACTURED BY 





SYLVANIA |NDUSTRIAB @ORPORATION 
Executive and SdlesApiie es ~eeestamma treet, New York 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES < PACIFIC COAST 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago, III. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
120 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. } Me Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
809 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tex. VLG KA! CANADA 


201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. QUAUITYS BEST ATTICN Victoria Paper and Twine Co., Ltd. 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. sooo . Toronto and Montreal 
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$ave time — $top waste — Save process costs with 


TAG aAuTOMATIC CANNING CONTROL 


At every point in the handling, processing 
and storing of meat products, TAG Automatic 
Control limits spoilage to the barest minimum 
assures the retention of natural, delectable 
flavors and shortens cooking schedules to the 
precise control points which fix real processing 
economy and excellence of product. With 
TAG’s complete instrumentation in charge of 
your equipment, you automatically 
maintain temperatures at your control 
points and gain unbroken, written rec- 
ords of your entire cook. 














In fact, there’s a proved and effective 
TAG Instrument to improve and safe- 
guard the operation of all processin 
equipment for meat products. The TAG 
Instrument Catalog: No. 1060-7 should he 
on your desk now . . . Send for your copy 











. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 
Park & Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of TAG 
Catalog No. 1060-7. 


SEE 000 tcccscagnetng een 


has long been the favorite in packing 
plants, whether small like this one in 
Pennsylvania, or of the largest size. 
Armour and Company, for instance, 
operated the same two Frick machines 











in their Kansas City plant day and Hill Track Door with standard pine 
° front construction, for doors of 
night for 50 years 9 ft, 2 in. bigh and over, made 


with double fastener and four hinges 


Pottstown Agarran 2 one seine ofthem 
is still running! 

r S| =§©6©Get the facts 
now on what 
modern Frick 
Refrigeration 
can do, and how 
quickly it will 
save its cost. Bul- 

_ : letins and esti- 
aun don ete aeen r= mates cheerfully 


pendable service at the Pottstown 


Abattoir since 1928, replacing an furnished. 


earlier Frick machine used nearly 30 
years. 




















_ 


Ky WAY NESBORO, PENNA. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 


HILL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
C.V. HILL & CO., INC., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Little as 


joke 


Per Truck 
Per Day 


Unbelievable as it may seem, Kold-Hold is actually providing perfect 
refrigeration in hundreds of trucks at operating costs as low as 10c 
per day per truck. That, however, is only half of the story. Kold-Hold 
delivers the product in the pink of condition—free of slime, discolora- 
tion or dryness, saves spoilage, accelerates sales. Get the complete 
facts AT ONCE! Kold-Hold saves its cost in short order. 


Above photograph shows one of a great many Kold-Hold equipped fleets 
which are charged while idle by means of the central ammonia plant. 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





Railroad Transportation is Most Dependable Year "Round Service 


Economy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured 
With Mather Stock Car Co.’s Low Temperature Refrigerator Cars 


REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS. _ 
bide: - i- 


M.R.R.X. 2601 


CAPY. 77000 . 
LOLMT. 77700 
UL WT. 58300 RSCCO.C-8 12-33 











Low temperature with least possible ice consumption is accom- 
plished in this car by Mather patented method of construction 
and application of insulation. This insures transportation of 
food products in a clean and wholesome condition and at the 
proper temperature, thereby eliminating claims for spoilage in 
transit. These cars are saving shippers 20% of their usual icing 
expense. Full steel underframe with steel superstructure frame 


Agar Packing & Provision Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Hunter Packing Co. 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. 


Kohrs Packing Co. 
David Levi & Co. 
Peyton Packing Co. 
The Rath Packing Co. 


construction protects the insulation 100% even with severe 
switching shocks, also eliminates weaving, etc., which is so de- 
structive to insulation in ordinary cars. It is a pleasure to name 
the following users of these cars who are receiving the benefits 
of modern principles of refrigerator car construction. Ask the 
people who use them. For further particulars address the 
builders. 


Tovrea Packing Co. 
Wilson Car Lines 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


United Protective Car Co. 
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At the left are shown 
| floor plans and a section 
"view of the Idaho Meat 
| Producers’ Plant. You 
| tan see from these plans 
| just how thoroughly we 


"Understand the needs of 
)mefficient packing plant 
_=and how we translate 
"those needs into the 
“Specific requirements of 
pthe individual packer. It 
"is this thorough under- 
)Sanding of the problem, 
Plus our detailed control 
pOver every step of the 
| onstruction and installa- 
pion, that makes each 
GLOBE “Turn Key” job 
Mich an outstanding ex- 
pample of fine meat pack- 
“ing facilities. 


x 


—CfS 
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Above is a picture of the new Idaho Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation Packing Plant being handled in every detail by us 
under our famous “Turn Key” Plan of Packing Plant Con- 
struction. 


This Plan is a new, unique method of plant designing and 
construction for the meat industry. It simply means that 
we create a plant to your own needs—at a cost determined 
to the last penny in advance—and turn it over to you ready 
to operate, bonded to give you the kind of performance 
you want! 


Our “Turn Key” Plan takes the guesswork out of building. 
It avoids disappointments in delivery date and in costs. 
It’s the modern way to build or remodel. 

£ you are thinking of building or remodeling, write us to- 
day for full information about the GLOBE “Turn Key” 
method. It will work for you, just as it has worked on 
dozens of other jobs, large and small. 
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HOG, SHEEP, BEEF CASINGS SHURSTITCH SEWED CASINGS 
CERTIFIED CASING COLOR SPECIAL HEREFORD FLOUR 


...as always... At Your Service 





INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 
1335 West Forty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LONDON NEW YORK CHICAGO HAMBURG WELLINGTON 






































FOUR INSTALLATIONS IN SEVEN years 




















LOWEST PRICED SELF UNLOADERS ON THE MARKET 

















FOR 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


John Morrell & Company has placed 
orders for four Perfection Meat Cutters 
during the past seven years! They must 
be good. Investigate this cutter for real 
dividends in your plant. It’s fast, effi- 
cient and shows real savings! 









AVAILABLE IN FIVE SIZES 
No.3 125 - 150 Lbs. No. 4 200 - 250 Lbs. 
No.5 300 - 350 Lbs. No.6 400 - 500 Lbs. 
No.7 700 - 800 Lbs. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331 N. SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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between you 
and the men 
who can help 
you boost sales! 


Every busy executive is forced to erect somewhat of a defensive 
barrier between himself and the salesmen who call on him. 
Though his latchstring is out to all of them, his own sales prob- 
lems are hidden from the majority. Yet there is one group of 
men who, once allowed to penetrate that barrier, can render 
real sales-upping aid. They are the representatives of the strong 
business papers possessing a thorough, intimate knowledge of 
the markets they serve. Given the chance, they can help you 
lick your sales problems. 

And they are responsible men, representing responsible publi- 
cations such as those which banded together twenty years ago 
to form The Associated Business Papers, Inc. Ethically adminis- 
tered, vigorously edited, these industrial, trade and professional 
papers have become the pace-setters of business paper publish- 
ing. They devote themselves so diligently to the subscribers’ 
interests that they actually deliver “packaged influence” to a 
“conditioned” audience of proved buying capacity. There’s 
bound to be a real money’s-worth of advertising value in business 
papers that employ highly-trained editors whose sole obligation 
is to glean and interpret important events, to"advance practical 





THE TWIN HALL-MARKS 


OF : 
KNOWN dly y 
VALUE 
Authentic facts 
relating to 
editorial scope and 


readership analysis 





Impartial measurement 
of reader interest 
in terms of paid 
circulation 
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ideas, and to render a tangible service to readers who want it 
enough to pay for it! 








Wholly aside from the advertising value of A.B.P. publications, 
remember that the men who represent them are sincerely anxious 
to give you the benefit of their specialized experience. So next 
time you see A.B.P. on a man’s card, invite him behind that 
barrier . . . avail yourself of the many ways in which he is 
ready, willing and able to work for you. 


TWELVE WAYS THE A.B.P. PUBLICATION 
REPRESENTATIVE CAN HELP YOU 


l. To sense and evaluate 
significant trends. 

2. To determine market po- 
tentials. 

3. To suggest product or 
package chauges. 

4. To help you select and 
reach your prime prospects. 
5. To help plan sales and 
advertising strategy. 

6. To aid in improving sales 
and distributive setup. 


7. To translate all available 
market and sales statistics 






into terms of your particular 
problem. 


8. To scan copy for trade 
jargon. 

9. To suggest new products, 
or new markets for old prod- 
ucts. 


10. To suggest ways to make 
sales promotion more effec- 
tive. 

11. To help devise practical 
merchandising material. 

12. To point out specific sales 
opportunities. 
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Yours— 


For Superior Curing 


and 


Cold Storage Service 


[Inited States Old Storage & [ce @mpany 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


aie ae 





DALLAS 























1801 PRAIRIE AVE. 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Ten-Story 3,000,000 cubic feet Addition to Present 





2,000,000 cubic feet Cold Storage Warehouse 


ROBERT J. McLAREN 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








This entire plant designed by us for 
THE MANITOBA COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Quickly 
Cleans.. 


‘Safely 


Secours 


all 
metal 
and all 
wood 
surfaces 


Try the modern, more economical method of sur- 
face cleaning. This particular type of Gottschalk 
Metal Sponge, “the Bacteria Chaser," is specially 
designed to perform just such cleaning and scouring 
jobs as you encounter every day. 





Not only does it clean all metal and wood surfaces 
quicker and safer, it does a much more thorough 
job and with considerably less effort. 


Made in two sizes and of two kinds of metal. . . . 


Special Bronze Alloy 
for all tinned and 
copper surfaces. 


Stainless Steel for 
Allegheny Metal. 


Each of these two serviceable sponges is made of a 
continuous strand of metal with no loose ends or 
hard centers. Neither will unravel, splinter, rust or 
corrode. Easy to keep clean and sanitary. Longer 
lasting, hence more economical to use than most 
scouring devices. Unconditionally guaranteed. 


Order a dozen from your jobber today. Try just 
one. If it is not better than anything else you have 
ever used, return the unused sponges direct to us and 
the full purchase price will be refunded. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
Lehigh Avenue & Mascher Street, Phila., Pa. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 
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bact Weight Scales 





Eliminate Weighing 


Trouble & 
Insure Meat 
Profits... 







TU-WAY Tower high speed 
packaging scale—3 Ib. ca- 
pacity. 


What does adequate check-weighing 
equipment mean to the packer? With 
high priced live-stock and narrow profit 
margins the answer is PLENTY. 

Constant fraction ounce inaccuracy in 
sliced bacon, chipped beef and sausage 
operations can materially cut profits or 
erase them entirely, EXACT WEIGHT 
Scales have been insuring meat profits 
for two decades now. Fraction ounces 
look like pounds on our dials . . . 8 ozs. 
of bacon or chipped beef are 8 ozs., no 
more, no less. 

Check up your scales today . . . stop 
sacrificing hard won profits due to poor 
or improper check-weighing equipment. 
There is an EXACT WEIGHT Scale for 
every important packaging operation in 
the meat packing industry. Write for a 
complete catalog and prices. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


400 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXACT WEIGHT” 











He WORLD'S FINEST SELECTION 
OF SHEEP CASINGS 
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@ The strategic location of Wilson & Co.’s one hundred 
distributing branches makes it possible for you to re- 
cieve your requirements at a moment’s notice in the 
majority of cities. In other locations delivery can be 
made within twenty-four hours. 

Wilson & Co. offers you the choice of the world’s 
finest Sheep Casings. While North America . . . South 
America... New Zealand and Australia are the principal 
sources of supply, even the remotest markets are searched 
for quality casings. This outstanding service is made 


possible through the world-wide agency of Wilson & 
Co. and its co-operating foreign branches and plants. 

The scope of this service assures you, not only of a 
dependable supply, but insures you against wide market 
variations as well. Wilson & Co. can meet your every 
requirement with a variety of sizes from narrow to extra 
wide, selected from the best Sheep Casings obtainable. 

The Wilson quality control process assures uniform 
strength and color and adds definitely to the sales 
appeal of any sausage. 


For Improved Pork Sausage Flavor 


Tests have proven that tastily spiced fresh pork sausage 
stuffed in larger sized Sheep Casings are more flavorful 
and juicy than the smaller size. The Wilson service 
offers a quality selection of the regularly graded Extra 


Among the casings offered 
by Wilson & Co., in all sizes 
and grades are: 

@ Sheep Casings 

@ Fresh-Cleaned Hog Casings 
@ Hog Bungs 

®@ Sewed Beef Middles 

® Sewed Liver Sausage Bungs 
@ Sewed Thuringer Bungs 


®@ The new super-stream-line 
Beef Bungs with sewed end 


© Beef Bungs 

© Beef Bladders—Pickled 
© Beef Middles 

® Beef Rounds 

@ Beef Weasands 


Wide Sheep Casings—North or South American origin 
and First Cut 6-Strand New Zealand Sheep Casings for 
makers of better sausage. Be convinced of the extra qual- 
ity of Wilson’s Sheep Casings—make a test without delay. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: Chicago, Ill. ¢ Kansas City e Oklahoma City e New York City e Albert Lea e Los Angeles ¢ Sao Paulo, Brazil ¢ Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Subsidiaries in New Zealand and Australia. FOREIGN BRANCHES: London, England e Liverpool, England e Birkenhead, England e Paris, France 
Hamburg, Germany e Rotterdam, Holland e Havana, Cuba e Barcelona, Spain 
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THE ORIGINAL ““QUIKURE’’ BRINE PUMP 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Now available in three sizes to fit every 
purpose and every capacity! Automatic pres- 
sure control assures perfect distribution of brine 
without rupturing blood vessels. 








Improved liquid ‘‘Quikure’’ is blended to 
produce mild fine flavor—at lowest possible cost 
and in the fastest possible time. 





We manufacture Artery and Spray Needles for 
Pat. Pend. all types of pumps. 
“QUIKURE” BRINE PUMP 


: ; ice We are distributors of Artery Forceps and 
is compact—a portable unit that is sim- 


“Quikure” Lubricant, developed especially for 


ple to operate and easy to buy. EFFI- ° 
brine pumps. 


CIENT and PROFITABLE. 








Write for full particulars. 


QUICK CURE BRINE PRODUCTS, INC 


2019 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - PHONE CALUMET 2074 
Represented In Canada at 118 WALLACE AVE. 











ARROW MILLS 


Importers and Grinders of 


PURE SPICES 


Serving the Meat Industry for over 40 years 








Van Loan & Company, Ince. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


186-188 Franklin St. 2917-19 So. La Salle St. 
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Color. . . Texture. . . Freshness. 


Essential for YOUR Products - 
Attainable with Vilter Air Conditioning 


The Selling Price of your products—and your Profit on each transaction—depends essen- 
tially upon the Quality which a discriminating buyer recognizes in these products. 


How is that Quality recognized? By four essentials— FRAGRANCE... COLOR... TEXTURE 

.. FRESHNESS ... to which may, of course, be added TASTE. These mark the position of your 

product ina highly competitive market. Meat Packers, Sausage Manufacturers, Provision 

Plants everywhere have found that the best assurance of First Quality is obtainable with 
careful Refrigeration and Air Conditioning— by Vilter. 


Vilter Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment, Leaders in the field for over 
seventy years, are even today setting new standards of efficient, economical, dependable 
operation in the largest provision plants in the country. Vilter offers a profitable solution to 
your Food Processing needs. 


Vilter Compressors. . . 





The gratifying records of dependable per- 
formance and long years of service experi- 
enced in all Vilter installations, is the result 
first of unusual Compressor efficiency, com- 
bined with the thorough and careful engineer- 
ing service by Vilter engineers. Let Vilter show 
you a profitable solution to your Air Condi- 
tioning or Refrigeration problems. 





Manufacturing ‘ 
elise Sawth First Street 
Milwaukhee - Wisconsin 
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LATEST TYPE “VELVET DRIVE’ DRY MELTER PRECISION BUILT 


With all welded jacketed heads or cast steel heads, and special gear drive; increases heating 
surface and reduces cooking time. Available in sizes from 3’x7’ to 5’x12’. 

® 
Also recommended for either New or Old Melter is the 


PELPHREY VACUUM HEAD 
AND DEODORIZER 


Offering advantages you cannot 
afford to overlook in reduced 
cooking time; improved quality 
of grease; and elimination of 
disagreeable cooking odors. 
® 

Latest features also 
offered in Hydrau- 
lic Presses; Crack- 
ling Draining Pans; 
Hashers; Combina- 
tion Hashers and 
Washers and numerous other items for Packers and Renderers. Let us know your require- 
ments. Catalog matter and detailed descriptions on request. 


PACKERS & RENDERERS MACHINERY 


Division Red Wing Motor Company RED WING, MINNESOTA 


GOSHEN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins and Leather 

























EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 


Complete Stock of Hydraulic Press Supplies 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO. 


GOSHEN INDIANA 
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THE MAGIC OF _ 
Klock Wirrer and BrightLights 


Ly 


} 


@No human eye has ever seen the stresses which 
pressure sets up in valves. No human eye has ever ob- 
served the action of such stresses—until their physical 
effects became visible. 

But Crane—in its unending search for valve perfec- 
tion—is not content to work out stresses by math- 
ematical formulae. With the magic of black mirrors 
and polarized light, stress patterns reveal themselves 
as ‘‘shadows”’ in transparent model sections of valves. 
And so Crane “‘sees’’ the unseeable, that Crane valves 
may prove superior to every condition of service. 


Since 1890, Crane has been continually making ex- 
haustive tests on metals and alloys. Pioneering in 
metallurgical research has shown Crane what com- 
binations of metal and design will do your job better. 
That is why standard Crane valves are so often the 
right answer to what seems to be 
problems. 


‘“new’’ valve 


Look in your new Crane No. 52 Catalog for the de- 
tails of 38,000 items and dimensions tested in the 
laboratory and proved on the job. Use it when you 
need valves, fittings, pipe or accessories. CranEquip 
for satisfaction. 


Make Wise Decision for Next Campaign 


Before the next campaign is on, replace any worn 
piping equipment with CranEquipment. That is the 
road to continuous operation while the rush is on, 
the way to minimum repair and replacement costs. 
There are Crane valves and fittings for practically all 
of your needs—-sanitary fittings for process lines, pip- 
ing materials of various metals for every service need. 
While fitting up, keep your Crane No. 52 Catalog 
handy. Order from it for piping satisfaction. 


jiCRANE 3 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL 
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Lhere is au 
ANDERSON 
CRACKLING 
EXPELLER 


FOR PACKING PLANT 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE « « « 





SUPER DUO CRACKLING EXPELLER 


SOFT MATERIAL 1000 to 1500 POUNDS PER HOUR 
BONEY MATERIAL 1500To 2500 POUNDS PER HOUR 


i 
ata} 


ee De 





DUO CRACKLING EXPELLER 


800 to 1000 POUNDS PER HOUR 





RED LION CRACKLING EXPELLER 


300 to 500 POUNDS PER HOUR 





@ The Anderson line of Expellers has been designed to 
meet the capacity requirements of any packing plant. 
Shown above are the Anderson Super Duo Expeller, the 
Duo Expeller and the Red Lion Expeller. All fhree machines 
are built of the same sturdy materials and are designed | 
for the capacities shown above. Expellers have a greater 
capacity, lower operating costs and will show greater 
profits than any other type of equipment used for the same | 
purpose. Write and let us send you our complete catalog 
on Anderson Crackling Expellers. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


1946 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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@ For many years Libby, McNeill & Libby 
has promoted the use of canned meats, a use 
which today is general. Libby believes that 
the canned meat industry will grow steadily 
because its products save time and money 
for consumers and increase profits in the 
trade. 


LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY 
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CHILI PRODUCTS CORP. LTD. PRODUCER OF 


A. GROWN 


Da 
a. 





ONAL USE 


CHILI POWDER’ CHILI PEPPER 


For Chili Con Carne, Brick Chili, Tamales. 
We have furnished packers their Chili Pow- 
der seasonings for years - hence the choice 
of any of our marks can be made with con- 
fidence that its flavor is right. 


C. P. CHILI FRANKFURTER SEASONING 


A frankfurter seasoning with which has been 
blended a selected chili pepper to produce 
the zest and snap required in genuine Chili 
frankfurters. 


SUNSET PEPPER (Absolutely pure) 


Red Sausage pepper with abundant natural 
oil. Same heat as white pepper. 


DON GARLIC POWDER, BAI quality 
DON ONION POWDER, BAI quality 


The finest and strongest produced. 


PIMIEXO POWDER (Sweet red spice) 


True spice flavor value as well as color. 
Used in sausage and canned foods. 


Quick shipments from Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Write today for samples and facts describing these 
excellent American grown spices. 


Also distributed by 


E. W. CARLBERG CO., 215 Pershing Rd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


S. HOLST-KNUTSEN, 105 Hudson St., 
New York City 


USED EXTENSIVELY BY 


1. A.M. P. MEMBERS 


C hili <a 
: K Special: Ler 


Fey. Mexican: 


No. 1 Mexican: 


ehh DPespects E 
SS: CS: 
| Mexican: 
No. 1 Mexican: 


STANDARDIZED QUALIT 
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Put VISKING’S New Ideas to Work 
for YOU...they’re PROFIT-BOOSTERS! 


Well, how did you like the convention? 

Hope you enjoyed it as much as we 
did . . . and thanks for visiting our 
display! 

We hope you got a lot from our new 
ideas . . . and that you’ll use them to 
make bigger and better profits for 
yourself. 

The merchandising advantages of 
“VISKING” casings are helping many 


a product break all its previous sales 
records. Constant research and improve- 
ment keeps *““VISKING”’ casings in the 
lead . . . and that’s just where their 
users are staying, too! 

Let our representative work with you, 
in both production and sales, to show 
you just what *““VISKING” casings can 
accomplish in the way of stepping up 
sales and increasing your profits. 





‘“*VISKING”’ is the registered trade-mark of The Visking Cor- 
poration to designate its cellul Sausage Casings and Tubing 


THE ISKING CORPORATION 





/ 
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List of Polish Ham Importers a 





AMPOL, Inc. 


380 Second Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Gramercy 5-5270 


DUANE PRODUCE COMPANY 


2 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 9-0755 


GENERAL IMPORTERS CORP. 


39 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-3086 


( AMERICAN BARTER & TRADING 
co. 


| 730 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 
| Main 2195 


BROOKLYN PACKING CO. 
157 Green Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Evergreen 9-6444 
HUSTON AND MILKOWSKI, Inc. 


612 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Superior 3604 


DIVISIONS 
a—eEE 


POLISH HAM IMPORT CO. 
1921-1951 E. Ferry Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. Plaza 5164 
VISLA TRADERS COMPANY 
| 89 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 9-0580 

GEO. A. HORMEL CO. 


155 East 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
Vanderbilt 3-4488 





His Majesty 


oO 
HAM-LAND 


















Don't take our 
word for it 
Tp it yourself. 










There's a reason for the instant 
popularity of Polish Ham and 
other meat delicacies from 
Poland. They are different-- 
tander--delicious! 

Packed under Polish Govern- 
\ ment inspection. 


All genuine Poltsh Meat Products 
are labeled “Made in Poland” or 
Product of Poland.” 















nd Sub-Importers 


J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


179-181 Franklin Street, New York, N.Y. 
Walker 5-5800 

Illinois at Orleans Street, Chicago, |\!, 
Superior 9300 


MEYER AND LANGE 
434 Greenwich Street, New York, N. y. 
Walker 5-7735 
A. J. MILLS AND CO., Ine. 
1 State Street New York, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-8291 
JOHN THALLON AND CO. 
8 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 9-4867 
VITA FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 


644 Greenwich Street New York, N. Y. 
Walker 5-9180 


GRAVENHORST AND CO. 
82 Beaver Street New York, N. Y. 
Hanover 2-1881 
MEAT IMPORT COMPANY 
601 W. 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
Lackawanna 4-4924 
PCLPEN 


3531 Butler Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Schenley 0199 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIENTSIN 
CHINA 





MELBOURNE 
AUSTRALIA 


LONDON 
ENGLAND 
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Quality Casings 





from 


The World Over 
Sayer § Gapaay 


Cable Address: OEGREYAS 


TEHERAN 
PERSIA 


_SHANGHAI 
CHINA 


BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


NPN 1018 
TURKEY 














356 West llth Street 
New York City 
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PACKAGE DESIGNING 
MULTI COLOR WRAPS 
GREASE PROOF 
GLASSINE 
SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


/ 
j 


by 
DA N/I ELS 
RHINELANDER, 


WISCONSIN 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


CHRISTMAS WRAPS 






Picture YOUR product in attractive DANIELS 
Christmas wrap! Crisp, clean, attractive - - they 
give hams eye appeal, quality appeal, ‘sales 
appeal. They contribute merchandising advant- 
ages that reflect themselves directly in the form 


of SALES! 


Order your Christmas wraps now and prepare 
for the busiest Christmas ham rush you've ever 


had. DANIELS Wraps get down to work 
and really SELLI 


A variety of appropriate, highly attractive de- 
signs for Christmas ham wraps are now avail- 
able. Furnished in greaseproof parchment with 
or without your brand name, and in transparent 
cellulose sheets for use over your regular wrap. 
Write today for complete details, samples and 
prices. 
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Anniversary 





HAMS - BACON - FRANKFURTS 
LARD - DAISIES - SAUSAGES 


C. A. DURR PACKING Co., INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 























L. E. GRIFFIN G. E. TAYLOR 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Ordes: BROKERAGE HOUSE in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 


Our service has been offered to the trade through the pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for over 42 years. 
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Modern times require 
MODERN SAUSAGE COOKING METHODS 


For all-around economy in sausage cooking methods you need the 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER —which incorporates the only 
truly modern method of sausage cooking. 


| 





j 


LOR 





The patented circulating, percolating cooking action of the Jour- 
dan Process Cooker accomplishes truly remarkable results. It 
produces superior product at all times. It gives substantial sav- | 
ings in shrink. It operates at lower cost and requires less time than 
ordinary methods. 





Regardless of the age or type of your present sausage cooking 
equipment, you can save money by using the JOURDAN because 
no other method of sausage cooking offers you the profits that 


JOURDAN guarantees! 


] Send today for complete details, specifications, and free trial 


offer. NO OBLIGATION. Write! 
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PUT YOUR SMOKE-HOUSE COSTS 
ON A REDUCING DIET WITH 


FORD CHARCOAL 


BRIQUETS 




















FORD Charcoal Briquets are putting costs on a 
reducing diet, fattening up profits for hun- 
dreds of smoke-house operators. How? By 
speeding up operations and reducing shrink- 
age. Ford Charcoal Briquets give off a peculiar, 
moisture-absorbent heat. They burn steadily. 
That alone means faster drying. But more im- 


portant, the briquets themselves contain only ~ 


a trace of moisture. Almost none of their heat 
is used in driving moisture out of the fuel 
— almost all is used, from the begin- 
ning, in driving moisture out of the meat! 


Lr | 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY By-Products Division 


When the drying process ends, a rich smoke 
is secured instantly by mixing the already 
white-hot briquets with saw-dust. The smoking 
process as well as the drying process is short- 
ened. Time saved is money in the bank. And, 
in addition, the sparkless, smokeless, uniform 
heat of Ford Charcoal Briquets means glossier 
products of uniform taste and tenderness. 

Write today for complete facts and figures 
about money-saving Ford Charcoal Briquets 
— or let us give you a free demonstra- 
tion, right in your own smoke-house. 


Dearborn, Michigan 














CONTINENTAL MOTORS 





CONTINENTAL STANDARD A.C. MOTOR 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Main Office: 325 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
Chicago Office: 510 N. Dearborn Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS AND GENERATORS TO 500 HORSEPOWER 


Especially designed for 
meat packing, sausage 
manufacturing and ren- 
dering plants. 


The Standard A. C. Continental 
Motor is only one of a complete 
line. Other types, such as totally 
enclosed, fan cooled, explosion 
proof, geared motor, motor gen- 
erator, etc., areavailable forevery 
condition or requirement in the 
meat plant. 

Used by members of Institute of 
American Meat Packers and other 
progressive packers throughout 
the country. Investigate Continen- 
tal Motors—write for prices! 
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Week Ending November 6, 1937 


a Casing on horn, 
ready for stuffing. 


2. Tape flows into 
the casing with the 
meat. 


3. Valve is closed. As 
stuffer passes sausage 
to tier, he pinches and 
breaks tape. 


4. As right hand of 
stuffer passes sausage 
to tier, thumb of other 
hand places tape in 
position for next sau- 
sage. Entire operation 
is automatic. No extra 
labor is required ! 


At Last! 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 



















FULL-COLOR LABELING OF 
SAUSAGE in NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL 
CASINGS 


Stop substitution by identi- 
fying your products with 
Rito-O-Inserts ! These identi- 
fying strips, printed with your 
name or trademark, offer a 
new method of labeling that 
is colorful, effective, and 
sales compelling. The cost is 
less than any other method 
of identification! * The 
Rite-O-Insert Identifying 
Tape is inserted automati- 
cally between product and 
casing — without effort and 
without extra labor cost. 
Adaptable for all sausage 
from beef rounds to bung 
sizes in both natural and 
artificial casings. 


Write today for full details! 


IDENTIFICATION, INC. 


222 W. Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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RENDERING 
COOKERS 
DRYERS 


Illustration shows new, improved Dry 
Rendering Cooker equipped with direct 
motor drive through Herringbone Re- 
ducer. All-welded shell construction . . . 
or with jacketed heads. Available in 
wide range of sizes with any type drive 





Man ufactured by from 4’x7’ to 5‘x16’. Write for details. 

INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 

FRAMINGHAM 40 Years’ Experience MASSACHUSETTS 
Eastern Sales Office Western Sales Office 


KEATING EQUIPMENT CO. KEEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 1636 WEST 63rd ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











°° ELIMINATE OVERSIZE BONE PARTICLES ° 
FROM YOUR GROUND CRACKLINGS AND TANKAGE 


NO GRINDER MADE EQUALS THE WILLIAMS “825” GRINDER for 
GRINDING MEAT SCRAP, CRACKLINGS, TANKAGE AND SIMILAR PRODUCTS 


Not only will the Williams “825” mill grind cracklings so 
fine that the bone particles are not complained about but 
it also does so with less power and keeps the material 
cooler than by any other method. The chisel edge ham- 
mers are responsible for its superior service as they cut 
thru and grind with less effort and have no trailing edge 
to rub, heat by friction and cause the grease to flow. 


14 sizes—500 Ibs. to 15 tons per hour.” 


“POSITIVE-DRIVE” VIBRATING SCREEN 


By first grinding material then taking out the ‘‘fines” with the vibrating screen and 
returning the oversize for regrinding—only material of proper fineness passes into the 
finished product bin. 


The Williams Positive-Drive Vibrating Screen operates by an eccentric shaft positively 
moving the screen tray with a circular motion at high speed—assures the same vibration 
regardless of the weight of material on the screen. This means the screening of greasy 
material with the very minimum of blinding of meshes. 


*'10 sizes to meet every requirement’’ 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH NINTH ST.—ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(ME sasee ES 

















\ OLOEST ANO LARGEST BU/LOERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD ‘2 Hammer Mills 


x Ww W ALAIN SEW | Vibrating Screens 


=" PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 
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CONTINUOUS OPERATION IN FOOD 


INDUSTRIES DEMANDS DEPENDABILITY 


Improve Electrical Efficiency with 


G-E Voltage Regulator 


O realize in full the advantages and efficiencies 

afforded by up-to-date electrical equipment, the 
new Koppitz-Melchers brewery, in Detroit, is equipped 
throughout with G-E control. 


For example: The generator voltage regulator shown 
above is an aid to efficient and dependable operation of 
plant equipment. Good voltage regulation in a brewery 
means better illumination, proper operation of electric 
heating devices, assurance that motors will operate 
according to their design characteristics, increased 
over-all operating efficiency. 


The General Electric regulator provides smooth, fast, 


G-E generator voltage regulator 
on the main control panel in 
Koppitz-Melchers brewery, 
Detroit’s newest and most mod- 
ern, which is equipped through- 
out with G-E control 


and accurate voltage regulation. This regulator is 
simple in construction, operation, and adjustment. 
Excitation is controlled by automatic adjustment of 
the rheostatic element, which is capable of varying its 
resistance from practically zero to the required 
maximum. 


Modern machinery—more efficient and more pro- 
ductive—demands better and more precise control. 
General Electric, for years a builder of both machinery 
and control, offers control that is engineered to meet 
the demands of modern machinery. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


he 


er ere 
2 ey Be 


011-238 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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120 Broadway - New York 


HAMBURG 
BUENOS AIRES 


i SHEEP CASINGS e HOG CASINGS e BEEF CASINGS 
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120 Broadway - New York 
BRECHTEEN SAUSAGE CASINGS 
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Meat Man ) 
Scourine around the 


Convention I got this im- 
pression—everybody’s look- 
ing for new ideas because 
ideas are what sell. 

x * * 
And Boy! You've got some- 
thing—when you zmprove the 
flavor of your sausage or loaf 
specialties with Mapleine. 
Tones up the flavor. Makes 
it a best seller. 

* * * 
Liver sausage and liver loaf 
are good sellers all the time. 
But — bring out the flavor 
with Mapleine and they go 
from your counter to custom- 
ers’ tables in record time! 
We'll send you the formula. 


-< S.. @ 


Roman Bacon is a “made to 
order” productfor Mapleine. 
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THE Improved 


CRANDALL PETTEE REEL 
GAS OVEN 


The Original Baking Oven a 











It’s a good way to use up the 
thin sides of hogs. And it’s a 
dandy repeat item. Mapleine 
turns the trick. Points up the 
flavor. You can have the for- 
mula. 


* * * 
Holiday season means ham 
season! And take it from me, 
baked ham hits new highs in 
popularity when Mapleine is 
used in preparing it. It joins 
hands with cloves and other 
seasonings, brings out the 
nutlike flavor of the ham. It’s 
a winner! 

* * * 
Want the formulas for sau- 
sage specialties, liver loaf, 
Roman Bacon and baked 
ham with Mapleine? They’re 
free! Write Crescent Mfg. 
Co., 658PR Dearborn St., 
Seattle, Wash. 


for the Meat Industry, it 
needs no introduction. It 
has been on the market for — 
nearly; 30] years and there 
still is no substitute for it 


metal box but a_ sturdy, 
wellinsulated Oven. Made 
for those who appreciate the best. 


The Improved Crandall Pettee Reel Gas Oven bakes 
evenly—makes possible a product that looks good, that is 
easy to sell. And it bakes economically, too, with a min- 
imum of shrinkage and a minimum of operating cost. Write 
today for full particulars. 


NICHOLAS SILVERY 


Manufacturer 
8745—16th Avenue 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Buying — Killing — 
Handling Fancy Meats 
—Chilling and Refrig- 
eration—C uttin g— 
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verting Pork Cuts—Lard 
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Curing Pork Meats— 
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and Cost Distribution— 
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Pork Department 
PROFITS 


depend on how you operate the pork 
division of your plant. So important is 
this activity that this whole 360-page 
volume is devoted to discussion of the 
problems which come up in pork pack- 
ing—practical solutions that make for 


greater efficiency in operation. 


KNOW YOUR COSTS — Particular 
emphasis has been laid on figuring of 
tests, which plays such an important 
part in pork operations. 100 pages of 
tables showing results of actual tests 
are a guide to the packer who wants to 


know how his product will figure out. 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day-to-day problem, 
requiring not only constant study of markets, but also application of 
the results of this study to daily operations in the plant. “PORK 
PACKING” tells you how to match your output to the market de- 
mand, 


For the Sausage Manufacturer 


Chapter XIV : Stuffingthe Casings—Handling large sausages—Smoke- 
house temperatures—Use of cookers and vats—Avoiding mold and 
discoloration—Trimmings—Curing—Mixing—Chopping and stuff- 
ing—Casings—Surface mold—Dry sausage—Sausage cost account- 
ing—Sausage formulas—Manufacturing instructions—Container 


specifications—Preparing boiled hams—Making baked hams. 


The sooner you order your copy the sooner you'll profit. ORDER NOW! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


the first Sewed Casing was produced! 


In 1912 patents were granted SOL MAY by the United 
States, Canada, and principal countries of the world on 
“Sewed Sausage Casings and Method of Producing Same”. 
Since then Sol May has personally supervised the manu- 
facture of these casings and as head of the Patent Casing 

‘Company has built an imposing list of well-satistied and 
loyal users. Why not add your name to this list. 


DATENT 


CASING COMPANY 


617-23 West 24th Place, Chicago, Illinois 






































FOR THE FINEST NATURAL CASINGS 


concentrate on your natural casing purchases with the May 
Casing Company. We offer strictly selected casings of the 
highest quality at prices that are right and assure excep- 
tionally prompt service. 


MAY CASING COMPANY, INC. 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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* Perfect, even, clean slices to 
the very end. The sanitary, 


concave knife does it—an 
EXCLUSIVE U. S. feature. 





* Thickness of slices can be 
changed in half a minute by any 
operator. 


* Spacing and shingling are 
absolutely uniform. 


* Bacon does not have to be 
SHARP frozen. Room temperature 
can be as high as 50 or 60 de- 
grees, creating better working 
conditions, increasing quality 


US MEAVY oUTY BACON SiiceR ” 


« eons 
~e ores met 
















and volume of output. Helps 
preserve natural bloom and 
flavor, improves texture and 
appearance. 


* Increase sales of your brand. 
Save up to 37% production cost 
with a U. S. which slices and 
packages 1500 pounds of 
bacon per hour. 


Also note—There is another 
Heavy Duty Slicer for Dried 
Beef, which produces more 
than 450 perfect slices per 
minute—cutting 73 slices to an 
inch of meat. 


Write for complete data about these modern slicers. 


U. §. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


LA PORTE, 


World’s Best Slicers Since 1898 


INDIANA 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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(Continued from page 100.) 


It not only means that saving, but it 
means also the saving of many children 
and many people throughout this coun- 
try from that dreaded disease, tuber- 
culosis, because it has been proved that 
tuberculosis of the bovine type is com- 
municable to the human being, and it is 
practically eliminated from live stock 
at the present time. 


New Source of Infection 


Unfortunately, we have run into one 
little difficulty and we were wondering 
why, with the work that had been done 
and the cleaning up of the herds all over 
the country, we continue to have any 
tuberculosis in animals. We have traced 
it and find that we are still having some 
resulting from another type known as 
the avian type coming from the poultry 
flocks. That committee, organized under 
the supervision of the National Live- 
stock Exchanges, with the cooperation 
of the producers and the packers, and 
the Department of Agriculture, all 
working harmoniously together, has de- 
veloped these facts. It is headed by 
avery able and competent man, Profes- 
sor Smith, who is sitting here in the 
audience. 

I had intended to mention it, but see- 
ing him here reminded me of it, and I 
would not like to overlook such an im- 
portant activity and one that has ac- 
complished so much through that great 
cooperation. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you a gentleman as our next speaker 
who is known to many of you here, and 
by people all over the United States. 
Men who know him best say that he 
knows more people from all over the 
world than any other person in America. 

Although born in Switzerland, he has 
lived in this country for 50 years, dur- 
ing which time he has become an Ameri- 
can “institution.” 

I have great pleasure in introducing 
Oscar Tschirky of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
I believe he is known as “Oscar of the 
Waldorf” and I introduce him to you at 
this time. (Applause) 


Man's Favorite Food 
Meat 


MR. TSCHIRKY: I know you will be 
particularly interested in what I can 
tell you about my experiences with meat 
in my many years as caterer to those 
people who come to The Waldorf from 
all over the world, and who have been 
my life-long clinetele and constant 
study. I have come to the conclusion 
that meat, in some form or another, al- 
most always has been a first require- 
ment of the people whose tastes I have 
catered to, and whose appetites and 
preferences it is my profession to care- 
fully observe. That was true when I 
first entered the restaurant business 
more than half a century ago; and it is 
still true today. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


There is really no substitute for meat 
for most of the people in our climate. 
We know it is a wholesome, nutritious 
food. Man’s experience, over many 
centuries, proves this. It is no exag- 
geratiorr to state the scientific fact that 
those races that dominate the world are 
meat-eating races. I am told that 
Stefansson, the noted Arctic explorer, 
lived on an all-meat diet in the Arctic 
for a total of several years. He did this 
again, later, in the temperate climate 
of New York City, living, for more than 
a year, on an all-meat diet in a test 
conducted by your Institute. 

From my point of view, I should em- 
phasize above all that meat is a very 
tasty food. It not only tastes well by 
itself, but it also makes other foods 
taste better. 


During recent weeks we have heard 
a great deal about meat prices being 
high. Well, meat prices are higher than 


HE KNOWS HIS MEAT 


The famous “Oscar of the Waldorf” pays 
meat a deserved tribute from his lifetime 
of experience. 


they were in 1933, but so are many 
other things. Surely, a temporary rise 
in prices is not sufficient to effect any 
change in the eating habits of a people, 
which have been in force for centuries 
upon centuries. 


I do not want to make a long talk 
to you here today. I could go on and 
talk about meat and my experiences in 
using it; how it can be served; about 
the thousands of menus in which it has 
had its place as the principal course. 
But, after all, that would be an old 
story, and I do not see why I should 
take your time to explain at great 
length what you already know so well— 
that meat is good; that meat is tasty; 
that it is a favorite food; and that it is 
one of the most wholesome, nutritious, 
and popular foods in our Waldorf res- 
taurants, and for our Waldorf banquets. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: we had on 
our program, as you noted, another very 
noted gentleman, Mr. George Rector, 
and you are familiar with him. We have 


a telegram from him that I would like to 
read to you: “I do not recall in all of my 
work any greater regret than I have in 
not being at your meeting. The oppor- 
tunity offered me to talk before so many 
people, who do so much to make for 
better living, is offered but few people. 
I do hope you give me a ‘rain-check’ 
and let me come to your next great 
gathering. George Rector.” 


The next speaker I am privileged to 
introduce is a man born in Texas. All 
his life he has been closely associated 
with the problems of national interest 
to livestock producers, and the men who 
purchase and sell its products. He was 
associated for many years with Texas’ 
great agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege and for the last several years has 
been associated first, as Dean of the 
Division of Industrial Science, and later 
as President with another great agri- 
cultural college, the Iowa State College 
at Ames, Iowa. 


He has a keen appreciation for the 
need of complete cooperation in the 
great partnership between the live stock 
producer and the meat industry. He 
knows their common problems and has 
done a good deal to cement the bonds 
between producers and the meat indus- 
try through his activities in bringing 
together leaders in agriculture for dis- 
cussions of this common problem. 

It is a pleasure to me to present to 
you now, President Charles E. Friley of 
the Iowa State College who will speak 
on the subject “The Need of Cooperation 
Between Agriculture and Business.” 


Agriculture and Business 


MR. FRILEY: The science of physi- 
ology has demonstrated the fact that 
disease or maladjustment in one organ 
of the body has definitely undesirable 
effects on other parts of the human sys- 
tem. Similarly, it is a simple but 
fundamental truth that the elements of 
the social organism are interdependent. 
No one of these elements can be de- 
pressed for any length of time without 
affecting all other elements. -This is a 
matter of established human experience, 
of particular significance in this highly 
industrial and specialized age. 

A clearer understanding of the com- 
mon problems of agriculture and busi- 
ness is vital in the consideration of 
plans for the future progress, health 
and prosperity of these Siamese twins 
of our national economy. Perhaps never 
before in our history have these rela- 
tionships been more important and at 
the same time more difficult and con- 
fusing. The uncertainties of the pres- 
ent situation demand the best thought 
and study of which we are capable. 
Equally are we obligated to combat with 
every appropriate weapon the hysteria 
which always manifests itself in times 
of economic stress and confusion. 

For nearly 150 years the problems of 
agriculture have occupied a place of 
first importance in the thinking of the 
American people. Washington, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson were among the early 
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national leaders who gave serious con- 
sideration to its place in the economic 
structure of the nation. The systematic 
development of agriculture during the 
nineteenth century, both as an art and 
a science, is in itself a fascinating chap- 
ter in American economic history. 


The Farmer's Problems 


For reasons that are familiar to all 
of you, the American farmer, during 
the past two decades, has become an 
object of greater interest and concern 
to the nation than perhaps at any prev- 
ious time in our history. There is not 
one of the 130,000,000 people of the 
country who is not in some manner 
affected by the so-called farm problem. 

So much has been said and written 
about the agricultural problem, by such 
_a variety of people, that the entire 
subject appears badly confused in the 
mind of the layman. Unfortunately 
much of the current thinking about the 
matter is superficial. The solution can 
be found only on the basis of intelli- 
gent study and research and upon the 
development of sound methods and pro- 
cedures, to which solution a great con- 
tribution can be made through the ef- 
forts of such organization as the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 


Industry has long since learned to 
organize for the purpose of maintain- 
ing price levels, adjusting production 
to consumption, and in other ways pro- 
tecting its basic structure through both 
prosperity and depression. The farmer 
has not been so fortunate. In the na- 
ture of things he cannot concentrate his 
activities in a small area as can indus- 
try. He must necessarily farm the land 
where he finds it. 


Once his land is prepared and his 
crops planted he has no control over 
the forces of nature and no means of 
adjusting his output to the uncertainties 
of consumer demand. Then, too, until 
recent years he has not been any too 
successful in his attempts to organize. 
His innate conservatism and his tradi- 
tional spirit of independence have, in 
the past, made him somewhat skeptical 
of the values which might accrue to him 
from joining hands with his fellow 
farmers, or with industry, in any plan 
of cooperation. 


Happily, this point of view on the 
part of the farmer is changing. We have 
been through a most significant period 
during the past four years. Perhaps 
the most fundamental and far-reaching 
advance of those years have been in 
realm of ideals, attitudes, values and 
objectives. 


Agriculture a Basic Industry 


The farmer, as well as other elements 
of our population, is thinking in social 
terms as never before. Discussion 
groups, forums, books and articles in the 
field of agriculture are centering their 
thinking on the problems and possibili- 
ties of cooperation and social values 
rather than on the old-time rugged in- 
dividualism. This, I am convinced, is a 
recognition of the truth that any perma- 
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nent prosperity in agriculture and in- 
dustry must be built on intelligent co- 
operation and ethical values rather than 
on special privilege and special power. 


In general the business man realizes 
that agriculture is basic to our pros- 
perity. Normally one-seventh of the 
nation’s gross income is derived from 
agriculture. Again, in normal times 
agriculture produces the great bulk of 
the country’s food supply, 40 per cent 
of the raw materials used in the na- 
tion’s industries, 12 per cent of the 
railroad tonnage, 20 per cent of the rail- 
road revenue and 40 per cent of the 
value of our exports; and, regardless of 
volume or profit, agriculture offers one 
of the most important stabilizing in- 
fluences in the nation’s business. Equally 
important is the fact that agriculture 


annually turns over to non-farm 

thousands of young men and wo 
well reared and well educated, who are 
invaluable to industry in suppl 
fresh blood and a fresh and wholesome 
point of view. 


This is merely one way of saying that 
the prosperity of the nation has its 
roots economically in an adequate farm 
income, and in a sound rural life, char. 
acterized by the presence of millions of 
independent farmers on our crop pro. 
ducing areas. One of the keenest sty. 
dents of agriculture in the Middle Wegt 
recently summed up the situation jp q 
these words: 

“Unless the 25 per cent of our 
American people who get their liy- 
ing directly from the soil have reg- 
ularly a fair share of the total na- 





SEEN IN THE CONVENTION LOBBIES 


1.—S. Katherine Maddux, associate editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
and Queena Stewart, secretary, So. Dakota Stock Growers’ Asso., discuss their favorite 


topic—livestock raising. 


2.—Roger Sprague, Baker Ice Machine Co. expert, ponders a packer’s cooling 


problem. 


3.—T. H. Strange, former Columbus, Ga., packer, was mysteriously suppressing a 


bit of news. 


4.—Albert Kahn smiles at what brother Louis seems to take seriously from Henry 


Fischer. 


5.—Leo Bartenstein (left), and Norman Armour (right), of the Wilson engineer- 
ing staff, look over plans with Geo. Mulloy and J. F. McGillivray, plant consulting 


experts. 


6.—Judge H. H. Farmer, Eckert Packing Co., Henderson, Ky., Lyle Jones of the 
Institute and J. Foster, Foster Beef Co., Manchester, N. H., discuss the situation. 

7.—Carl Valentine, Valentine Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Ben F. Steidl, 
Steid! Bros., Paris, Ill.; R. M. Rowe, A. Rowe Sons Co., Terre Haute; Wilbur H. 


Turner, Heekin Can Co. 


8.—Vice presidents Jim Scully and Bill Price of Dold listen while sales manager 


Ike Schlaifer of Omaha sings a song. 


9.—Oscar Menge, sales mgr., Dold, Buffalo, hears and likes some plain sales talk 





from Bill Fried, Fried & Reinemann, Pittsburgh. 

10.—H. L. McWilliams, P. Brennan Co.; broker Lacy Lee; pres. Ed Schenk, 
Columbus Packing Co.; vice pres. V. H. Munnecke, P. Brennan Co. 

11.—Sam Isaac of Independent; vice pres. Bob Peters, Peters Sausage Co., St 
Paul; Herb Strauss of Independent and C. C. Neuer, Delico Meat Products, Kansas 


City. 


12.—L. H. McMurray, Indianapolis order buyer; N. N. Looram, Chas. Trunz and 
Ed. Schwitzke of Trunz Pork Stores, New York, and J. L. Jacobs of Armour pose 


with a pretty lady. 


13.—Pres. Chas. Dapp (left) and Earl Hill (right) of U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 
tell Oscar Focke of Dayton all about the new slicer. 

14.—Sales mgr. Floyd Neff (left) and sausage supt. Robt. Humphrey (right) of 
John Wenzel Co., Wheeling, talk sausage with pres. Geo. L. Schmidt of J. Fred 


Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O. 


15.—Meyer Kornblum, the Kansas City beef wizard, smiles on the convention. 

16.—Vice presidents R. H. Daigneau (left) and H. H. Corey (right) of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., discuss a problem with purchasing director T. H. Hocker. 

17.—Howard Hunter and pres. Frank Hunter, Hunter Packing Co., get together 
with Eastern representatives W. G. Joyce and D. F. Coffey. 

18.—Pres. L. W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., and pres. E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co. (foreground), meet in the lobby. 


19.—Armour Lloyd, Lloyd Packing Co., Youngstown, O., watches the wheels go 


round. 


20.—C. T. Gough, Kingan & Co., is always smiling, and with good reason. 

21.—Dr. Fernand Kabus, Angostura expert, talks sausage with vice pres. Albert 
Lewis and pres. Sidney Rabinowitz, Colonial Provision Co., Boston. 

22.—No wonder Otto Finkbeiner is happy. The wife came with him. 

23.—Market authorities (left to right): W. T. Bresnehan of John W. Hall, Inc., 
Charles E. Herrick and “Chet” Bowman of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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tional income, there can be no such 
thing as prosperity for the indus- 
trial part of the Nation.” 


The general recognition of this im- 
portant concept will do much to clear 
the road ahead. Agriculture’s drive, 
during the past two decades, for a fair 
share of the national income has sig- 
nificantly rested on an intelligent con- 
ception of the national interest. This is 
true in spite of the caustic comments 
and criticism of a part of the press 
relative to the supposed greed of the 
farmers and their efforts to “loot the 
treasury.” 


Another aspect of the problem was 
recently emphasized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in these words: 


“Tt is important for both farmers 
and laboring men to realize the ex- 
ceedingly close relationship which 
exists between total farm income 
and labor income. On a yearly 
basis, farm income and labor in- 
come go up and down with almost 
perfect sympathy. This is true par- 
ticularly for the farm products con- 
sumed chiefly in the domestic mar- 
kets, such as livestock products and 
fruits and vegetables. On a monthly 
basis it often happens that the pay- 
rolls of labor will lead for a few 
months and then the income of 
agriculture will lead for a few 
months.” 


“The income of cattle and dairy 
farmers depends very largely on 
factory payrolls and labor income. 
On the other hand, a large part of 
industrial labor depends upon the 
income farmers receive from the 
products that are on the interna- 
tional market. If the income of cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat and hog farm- 
ers goes up, they buy more ma- 
chinery and the payrolls of labor in 
machinery factories go up. Then 
labor buys more meat, poultry, 
dairy and vegetable products. We 
may say, therefore, that instability 
in the export branches of agricul- 
ture means instability in much of 
our economic activity, and that this 
instability is eventually communi- 
cated by the payrolls of labor to 
those branches of agriculture which 
are on the domestic market.” 


While encouraging progress has been 
made in the relationships between agri- 
culture and industry, it is essential that 
we recognize both the points of conflict 
as well as their community of interests. 
There is still a rather wide gulf of mis- 
understanding between these two great 
groups, due to several factors: 


1.—Farmers do not understand and 
consequently are opposed to the policy 
of industry in fixing the prices they pay. 
For example, they cannot understand 
why farm machinery prices were not 
reduced when prices of virtually all 
other commodities fell sharply follow- 
ing 1930. 


2.—Farmers are opposed to absentee 
land ownership, especially as exempli- 
fied by corporations. 
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3.—The processing industries desire 
an increasing volume of farm commodi- 
ties in the belief that they will thereby 
be assured of a larger operating in- 
come. However, farmers have found 
from sad experience that too large a vol- 
ume may wreck them, hence their desire 
to avoid ruinous surpluses in the future. 


4.—Farmers feel that business men 
often get their information and conse- 
quently their interpretation of the agri- 
cultural problem from certain trade 
journals whose attitude toward agri- 
culture has apparently not been entirely 
sympathetic. 


Agricultural Organization Set-up 


5.—Some farmers continue to be 
suspicious of good-will gestures ten- 
dered by business groups, believing such 
gestures to be paternalistic and pri- 
marily directed to the promotion of 
selfish trade interests. 





AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS 


President Friley of Iowa State College 
stresses need of cooperation. 


But in spite of these points of con- 
flict there is increasing recognition of a 
definite community of interest: 


1.—It is recognized that more stable 
economic conditions, which will elimi- 
nate the extreme peaks and valleys, are 
necessary to the efficient operation of 
both the farm and the business concern. 


2.—Larger volume and more constant 
employment of labor are important both 
to farm incomes and to the purchase of 
industrial goods. 


3.—Nearly all groups in industry, 
particularly the processing groups, have 
a common interest with agriculture in 
the restoration and expansion of for- 
eign trade. 

All students of the problem need to 
recognize the fact that today agricul- 
ture is probably as mature in its or- 
ganizational set-up as any other eco- 
nomic group, and in some respects more 





mature. Evidence to substantiate this 
statement can be found: 


First—In the nation-wide research 
organization devoted to the problems of 
agriculture. This organization is made 
up of the scientific bureaus of the 
United States Department of Agricy]. 
ture, and the agricultural experiment 
stations of the several states. These 
two groups are well coordinated and 
notably effective in studying the appli. 
cations of science to the problems of 
agriculture. 

Second.—In the nation-wide program 
of adult education in agriculture, spon- 
sored by the agricultural extension serv. 
ices of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the various states, As 
in the field of research, the program and 
effectiveness of the adult education 
movement which the farm people have 
developed for themselves provide amaz- 
ing evidence of intelligent and progres- 
sive organization for the common good, 

Third.—In the effective organization 
of agriculture for policy and pressure 
purposes. Such organizations as the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and the Farmers Union are well 
integrated and successful in reflecting 
the interests of the farm people of their 
respective regions; and— 

Fourth.—The invaluable administra- 
tive experience gained by many farmers 
since 1933. In numerous counties and 
townships committees of farmers have 
taken charge of complicated action pro- 
grams. As far as the corn belt states 
are concerned this has meant that thous- 
ands of farmers have learned how to 
handle complex procedures and solve 
difficult problems of administration. 
These men have come to realize the im- 
portance of a point of view in which not 
only local and state interests but the 
national interest must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Industry and Agricultural 
Cooperation 


In short, the leadership of agriculture 
is intelligent, competent and responsi- 
ble, in the field of (1) administration of 
state and federal action programs; 
(2) policy determination by farm or- 
ganizations; (3) scientific research and 
study; and (4) the general and special 
processes of agricultural education. It 
is, therefore, essential that industry, m 
dealing with agriculture in any of these 
activities, frankly recognize such leader- 
ship and deal with it fairly and squarely, 
especially in eliminating all possible 
suspicion that industry is attempting to 
divide the interest of agriculture. 

A significant development in the rela- 
tions of agriculture and business took 
place last June at the Iowa State College 
when the agricultural committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
sat down for two days with a group of 
representative Iowa farmers to talk 
over the farm situation face to face. 
The meeting was significant not only 
for its broad implications but also be- 
cause both groups came away with 4 
better understanding of their individual 
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and common problems and with in- 
creased mutual respect. 

As the discussions proceeded the 
farmers evidenced a great interest in 
the problems of the industrial represen- 
tatives, many of which they found to 

rallel their own problems. This inter- 
est was climaxed at the close of the 
conference by the proposal of Fred W. 
Nelson, a farmer of Story County, Iowa, 
on behalf of his fellow farmers, that a 
new attitude toward industry be 
adopted: 

“If this committee of manufacturers 
is going to spread a better understand- 
ing of farmers among the business men 
of the nation, then we farmers should 
spread a better understanding of indus- 
try among our fellow farmers,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “This educational program 
must be carried on from both ends. 
Personally, I am greatly impressed by 
the sincerity of approach and the inter- 
est which industry is showing in the 
farmer through this committee. I have 
gained a new impression of business 
men in this conference and we should 
let other farmers know What we have 
learned here.” 

In commenting on the Conference, 
Mr. James W. Hook, President of the 
Geometric Tool Company of New Haven, 
Connecticut, and prominent in the coun- 
cils of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said: 


“The Iowa conference, narrow per- 
haps in its geographical limitations, 
was broad in its promise of future re- 
sults. It is the hope of the manufactur- 
ers that other meetings may be ar- 
ranged in other sections of the country 
with different groups of farmers. The 
wheat farmers of the central north, and 
the cotton and tobacco farmers of the 
south have real problems to face; prob- 
lems, in fact, that are affecting industry 
and the whole nation. Anything that in- 
dustry can do to make the business 
world see these problems clearly and at 


close range will be enormously help- 
ful.” 


It is interesting and encouraging to 
note that a similar meeting will be held 
shortly at Cornell University. 


Problems Will be Solved 


There is no problem in the world that 
cannot be solved in the light of a better 
understanding, provided the desire to 
understand and cooperate is present. As 
I listened to the discussions, in the role 
of an interested observer, I concluded 
that the significant accomplishment of 
the meeting was the better understand- 
ing between the forces of agriculture 
and business resulting from the sincere, 
candid discussions carried on in an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of mutual help- 
fulness and respect. It is always good 
to go “beyond line fences.” There is in- 
spiration in finding common ground. 
Misunderstanding has no place in 
progress. 

Time does not permit of the discus- 
sion of other important aspects of the 
Problem, such as the conservation of our 
natural resources, the wastage of which 
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constitutes a sorry picture in our na- 
tional history; the utilization of agri- 
cultural products by new processes in 
industry, a movement of much promise 
under proper guidance, but a will-o’- 
the-wisp if we depend upon it to revolu- 
tionize agriculture today or tomorrow; 
and our tariff policies, the effect of 
which, in the minds of competent ob- 
servers, has been to create the imbal- 
ance that constitutes our agricultural 
problem today. However, I would like 
at this point to quote the words of one 
of the outstanding agricultural econo- 
mists of the Middle West, who recently 
said: “American agriculture must either 
ship (regain foreign markets), or shift 
(change a large population over to 
wholly different fields of production), or 
shrink (greatly reduce our agricultural 
acreage).” 


History records the rise and fall of 
many nations. Not one survived that 
neglected her agriculture. Our problem 
is to make agriculture productive, profit- 
able and permanent. It is a problem not 
only for the farmer but for every far- 
sighted citizen in this richly endowed 
country. 


I have faith that the intelligence, the 
energy and the vision of the American 
farmer and the American business man 
will be brought to bear on this problem 
to the end that agriculture shall not be 
allowed to decline. With science show- 
ing the way, with agriculture and in- 
dustry meeting on common ground to 
build for a balanced economic future, 
and with sound agricultural and indus- 
trial statesmanship characterizing our 
governmental activities, there is no good 
reason why we cannot restore and sta- 
bilize for ourselves and our posterity a 
reasonable measure of prosperity, and 
above all gain a clearer understanding 
of the age-old truth that we are indeed 
our brother’s keeper. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure 
you want to express your appreciation 
through me to these three gentlemen 
for their kindness in coming here and 
for the splendid messages they have 
brought. May I again express the ap- 
preciation of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers for the presence at this 
convention of producers. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


TEAM THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 


Best & Donovan are famous for packer 
service. Here are Walter and Bill in person. 


a 
Fourth Session 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1937 


Meeting convened at 2:20 o’clock, 
Chester G. Newcomb, vice chairman of 
the board, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The first 
speaker on our program this afternoon 
is well qualified to talk on the undis- 
tributed earnings tax. Having served 
in the capacity of a teacher, college 
president, and statistician, he now is a 
consulting tax expert, and his views in 
the field of taxation are not only of in- 
terest, but of great importance to all of 
us. Dr. David Friday will discuss “The 
Effect of the Undistributed Earnings 
Tax on Financial Management of Busi- 
ness.” 


Undistributed Earnings Tax 


DR. FRIDAY: I was besought to 
come here and speak on this subject. I 
am not a tax expert in the ordinary 
sense. I am highly specialized in the 
field of taxation that deals primarily 
with the questions of value and those in- 
volving theory of income. I am not a 
tax advisor. The part of my tax work 
that you people have come most inti- 
mately in touch with was performed 
some considerable time back—in fact, 
some 19 years ago. I was in the treas- 
ury in 1918 and planned the war tax, 
including the luxury taxes that you paid. 
So I am sure now you will remember 
me forever afterwards. 


Faults and Defects 


I never made a tax that was popular. 
I have made some with the federal gov- 
ernment and a good many of them for 
the states. As Edmund Burke says, to 
make a tax that is popular is as im- 
possible as to be in love and act wisely. 
I am sure, being men of experience, you 
all know how difficult that is. 


But, I never made a tax that did not 
raise the money. That is the important 
thing. In all modesty, I think if I had 
one assistant, a good stenographer and 
a few tabulators and was set down in 
Washington, I could balance the budget 
in about 8 weeks if the legislature did 
what I told them. They would not like 
it very well, but the budget would be 
balanced. It has got to be balanced 
some time. 


But that is not what I am here to talk 
about. I am to talk about the undis- 
tributed corporate profits tax. There is 
not very much one can say about it gen- 
erally, and I am not going to give you 
an analysis of it and all its faults and 
defects. That has been done well by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, your own 
counsel and probably your own account- 
ing force. 

You all know what the trouble is— 
the failure to exempt corporations with 
impaired capital. A firm may have its 
capital impaired by a series of bad years 
and then have a good year. But it has 
to give the Government 15 or 20 per 
cent of the year’s profit. There is also 
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the inadequate relief provisions for cor- 
porations, for contracts restricting the 
payments of dividends. There is a pen- 
alty for appropriating funds for expan- 
sion of productive facilities. It bears 
unequally on business competitors all 
down the list. There are many of those 
adverse effects. 


Price Fluctuation Influences 


I did want to talk about one special 
problem, however, that has always in- 
terested me and that is very crucial to 
certain types of industry in connection 
with this undistributed profits tax. It 
came up first during the war in the old 
excess profits tax. We did not remedy 
the situation then, and I think it is going 
to be coming up again and that you 
people are going to be right in the cen- 
ter of the picture. You are going to be 
the people that the Government cannot 
possibly miss when they pull the trig- 
ger. 

I am speaking of this: We are in a 
period of considerable price fluctuations. 
These prevailed from a year ago up 
to last March and April and down to 
now, and where they are going from 
here is important. Probably you have 
had nothing like it for some time. In 
your business I foresee a very consider- 
able fluctuation in price. Price of beef, 
so far as I can see it, is going to be very 
high next year, because the supply is 
low and the number of cattle on farms 
is small. 


Consider the prices of beef that have 
prevailed this year. Many are going to 
go into the beef cattle business, which 
means they will go out and buy heifers 
which would constitute a supply of cat- 
tle that would keep the price down. 
This is going to expand the supply of 
beef in two or three years, but it is not 
going to expand it next year. So you 
are going to be operating on high price 
raw materials, as I see it. 


Price and Inventory 


After that, you will go through a 
period when the price sags off, when it 
is going to be easy to get a good sized 
inventory without paying so much. 
Four years from now you will be slip- 
ping into the low price situation—an 
over-supply of cattle. The situation 
then will be one the farmers were com- 
plaining about in 1924 and 1925. 


What you have confronting you is 
high-priced inventories this year and 
next year. Then you will be on the price 
toboggan for the next four or five years. 


A Tax on Losses 


Thus, your inventories, after next 
year, are going to be in commodities 
which will be declining for the next 
three or four years. I am no prophet, 
but that is what I foresee. That situa- 
tion involves a very special problem 
with respect to this excess profits tax. 


I do not know what you have done. I 
suppose your Institute has taken some 
steps about this matter in Washington. 
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If it has not it surely ought to take 
some, for this reason: 

If you proceed to look merely at your 
accounts, and the profit or loss at the 
end of the year, that is all right. This 
gives you an accurate showing of your 
business at a time when prices are level, 
and when the raw material you take in 
is on a certain price level; and it is going 
to be on the same price level next year 
when you go out to replace that inven- 
tory; and the next year, and when the 
supply is pretty even, and when the 





GRAND WIND UP 


Chairman Newcomb presides over a mo- 
mentous final session. 


price at which you can sell your inven- 
tory is again pretty stable. Your ac- 
counting showing is dependable. 

But it is not a dependable indication 
of what is going on in your business, 
economically speaking, when prices are 
either rising rapidly or falling rapidly. 
It is perfectly possible, in a period of 
rising prices, to have at the end of the 
year a showing on your books of a good 
sized money profit. But when you come 
to examine your business, you find you 
have not a thing more than you had at 
the beginning of the year. You have the 
same plant and the same inventory al- 
most to a pound. Your inventory may 
have increased in value, but because raw 
material costs were higher these may 
have blotted out all of the profits you 
show on your books which were made 
from operations. 


Inequalities in the Law 


You have to pay, of course, a corpora- 
tion income tax on your profits. This 
with the undistributed tax on profits in 
a form which is not distributable, may 
require you to pay anywhere from 15 
to 20 or 25 per cent, depending on profits 
made, as a tax on carrying the inventory 
at a higher price. 

This may all be perfectly familiar to 
you. If it is not, let me warn you in all 
seriousness to appoint a committee to 





study the situation. I think yoy could 
even go to Washington, probably to the 
courts, and get that fact recognized 
The fact of the matter is that, having 
eccumulated inventories from raw ma- 
terials at prices which prevailed during 
recent years and which prevailed this 
last year, you are in serious danger of 
having a mere book profit and of your 
having to pay, if you do not distribute 
dividends. And you cannot very wel] 
distribute dividends unless you borroy, 
merely on inventory profit. As prices 
go down your inventories will gradually 
decline in value. You will work them 
off at a decreasing price. The regu} 
may be an actual loss on which a tax 
was paid. 

That is a problem that confronts every 
business man who has large inventories, 
and who has to keep them in order to 
supply a constant demand. You ought to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
Congress in the most forcible manner 
imaginable and you should get the law 
modified in that respect. 


May be Amended 


I think there is a fair chance that the 
law will be amended. All of the small 
merchants and small corporations are 
bothered with it. It is so inequitable in 
many of its workings that every Con- 
gressman is sure to receive an earful of 
complaints from his people. He will voice 
those complaints when it comes to the 
consideration of the revision of this tax 
on undistributed profits. 

Certainly one of the groups that has a 
right to be heard from—the manufac- 
turers—which has been obliged to ae- 
cumulate inventories at very high prices 
for raw material and which cannot be 
liquidated profitably should have recog- 
nition. 


Tax Impedes Progress 


I want to say something, also, about 
defects of the excess profits tax, aside 
from the purely technical defects. I 
consider this tax utterly undesirable. I 
know something about how it was con- 
ceived. It was all conceived in the last 
10 or 12 minutes of a conference, by a 
lawyer and not economists. 

Henry Carter Adams used to say that 
before one can tell whether a tariff ora 
tax is desirable or undesirable, he 
must first ask how it affects the indus- 
trial process in which we live and move. 
One has to ask whether this tax or this 
tariff will bring one closer to an ideal 
industrial process or whether it will im- 
pede it. I consider the undistributed 
profits tax will impede our progress 
towards an ideal economic society. 

We know pretty well what the es- 
sence is of the kind of economic society 
that we want built up. We want to see 
in this country an industrial structure 
built up that produces a large quantity 
of product from the results of the labors 
of the people. We want one that is not 
only large but of good quality, and that 
can produce with a diminution of the 
amount of effort expended. And because 
we are a democracy we say we want 
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that so that everybody can have an im- 
proved standard of living. 


Agricultural Progress 


We have made a good deal of head- 
way in the United States toward realiz- 
ing the ideal we have set up for our- 
selves. The secret of our progress 
towards its realization is in technologi- 
cal improvements—in finding new ways 
of doing things, of making two, three or 
four units of product with the same 
amount of labor. 

Take agriculture as an example. Our 
agriculture, of course, is the marvel of 
the world. To hear the farmers crab, 
you would not think so, but neverthe- 
less, it is. We in the United States, with 
20 per cent of our labor, produce enough 
food to feed ourselves, enough for ex- 
ports, enough to pay for food imports 
such as tea, coffee, and bananas. We 
grow enough cotton for ourselves and 
have a large leftover for export. 


That means that 78 per cent of our 
working population is free to do other 
things—to dig coal and,mineral out of 
the ground, to manufacture raw mate- 
rials into finished products, to transport 
those raw materials, to erect buildings, 
to make electricity and telephone serv- 
ice, and to do professional work. 


It is a marvelous industrial structure 
we have. If you go to any of the Euro- 
pean countries you will see at least 
twice as many people working on farms 
to feed the same number of people as 
here. An American farmer produces 
twice as much as a French farmer, and 
alittle more. An American farmer pro- 
duces three times as much as an Italian 
farmer. An American farmer produces 
four times as much as a Russian farmer. 
It takes 80 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion in Russia to feed the people, and 
then they do not quite make it when 
there is a bad year. That is the differ- 
ence between them and us. 


Improvements and Progress 


“Oh, well,” you say, “we have all these 
natural resources.” We had natural re- 
sources 60 years ago, too, but it took 
50 per cent of our people then to feed 
us. It took 50 per cent of our people 
then to do what 20 per cent of the peo- 
ple are doing today. That is progress. 
That is the work of all the people who 
have helped to improve agricultural 
_—" There is nothing like it in the 
world. 


I lecture once a year to the Army In- 
dustrial College in Washington on the 
international distribution of economic 
power, and I start right at that point in 
describing the difference between the 
economic power of the various nations 
of the world. 


The same thing holds for menufac- 
ture ina good many other fields. In this 
improvement in methods of production 
you find a secret of our progress. But 
We cannot stop. If we had just exactly 
the same number of people proportion- 
ate to the population working in agri- 
culture today-as we had 37 years ago, 
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we would have 17,000,000 people work- 
ing on farms. We have 11,000,000 people 
working on farms now. That is prog- 
ress. 


Utilizing Surplus Labor 


There is where the plan is usually 
stopped. We have complaints about un- 
employment. But before that progress 
that comes from the fact that you can 
raise the food required with half the 
number of people or with a quarter of 
the number of people that it takes in 
Russia and before this can result in a 
higher standard of living, another step 
must take place. Somebody has to take 
the difference between the 17,000,000 
people who would be on the farm today 
and the 11,000,000 people who are there 
—a difference of 6,000,000 people—and 
find some way of utilizing their labor to 
make new products. 

What has become of the 6,000,000 
people? What have we done with them? 
We can tell the world, because we have 
done it. We have a right to tell the 
world a lot of things. 


TALKS ON THE TAX BOGIE 


Dr. Friday outlines effects of surplus profit 
tax on business. 


We have built up, out of the labor of 
these 6,000,000 people, the whole auto- 
mobile industry. These people mine the 
iron ore that goes into the car, make the 
parts and tires, put the parts together, 
build the garages and filling stations, 
produce the oil and gasoline, build the 
roads and wash the cars. 


Progress Costs Nothing 


These new industries built up with 
the labor freed by industrial develop- 
ments constitute the progress of the 
United States. All the uses we get out 
of the automobiles is the dividend of 
progress. It cost us nothing. Nobody 
works as many hours today as he did in 
1900, and certainly nobody works as 
hard. We have all the food we want to 
eat. The Lord answered our prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 
When we got the prayer answered, 


Congress appropriated $500,000,000 to 
see if it could not stop it. 

We have all those things we had 
formerly and also the automobile in- 
dustry. What came between? The auto 
industry did not make itself. Between 
steps in progress always comes inven- 
tions—the ingenuity that people ap- 
plied to the making of a new product. 
It was applied to the making of the 
electric light, the telephone, rayon, and 
all the new products. It is here that 
the real and difficult problem centers. 


You cannot get capital to try new 
things or a great many of them. All the 
new industries that ever amounted to 
much of anything, especially if they 
are in the manufacturing field, were 
built upon a profit. You are going to 
hear Mr. Cameron talk tonight. I have 
heard him say repeatedly that the aver- 
age profit on a Ford car, since its incep- 
tion in 1913, was $20.00. 


Incentive and Progress 


It’s the truth. I happen to know 
something about that because once upon 
a time, the Government sued the Ford 
stockholders. We gave the Government 
the darnedest tax licking it ever had. 
The lawyers got almost all of the fees, 
but it was a lot of fun. 

In that connection we had the audited 
accounts of the Ford Company. Up to 
the end of 1913, profits averaged $20.00 
a car. They were once $167.00 a car; 
that was when the Ford industry was 
built up, and when the factories were 
built and the experiments made. In the 
years from 714 to ’19 inclusive, aver- 
age profit was $64.00 a car. There the 
audited accounts stop, but one can 
pretty well tell what they were from 719 
to ’28. They made then about $50.00 a 
car. 

There is always a period in every new 
industry when the people are finding a 
new way of utilizing labor freed by 
increasing efficiency in the fundamental 
industries. You have to build that in- 
dustry out of the profits, and you have 
to have an incentive for profits such as 
moved Mr. Ford to make this magnifi- 
cent accomplishment. You have the 
same thing in every automobile com- 
pany. Every new industry has to be 
built up out of its profits, and the profits 
have to be left there or you don’t have 
the capital to build it up. 


What I am most fearful of, as are 
economists, about this undistributed 
profits tax, and what I want to warn 
the people against particularly, is that 
when we destroy the incentive for the 
people who invent new ways of utilizing 
our productive capacity to make new 
products that the people never had be- 
fore, we are going to seriously cripple 
ourselves. We who have the most mag- 
nificient industrial structure in the 
world will fall behind in the race and 
will defraud the whole people out of the 
benefits which flow out of the kind of 
progress that we have had from the 
system that we have practiced in the 
last 100 years. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: No ad- 
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dress in the Convention session is 
awaited with any more genuine interest 
by packers than that made each year by 
Mr. Woods, our president. He is now 
going to talk about what is ahead of 
the industry. 


What's Ahead for Meat 
Packing 


PRESIDENT WOODS: It seems to 
me that in order to present my subject 
consistently and conveniently, and at 
not too much length, it might be well to 
hang the several points on three or four 
well-identified pegs. The elements that 
go to make up the picture of the present 
situation, and of the scene immediately 
in front of us, are roughly speaking, 
classifiable as supply, demand, proposed 
legislation, and the attitude of the in- 
dividual packers. 

Almost any one of those things can 
change. After the picture is taken 
sometimes certain features of it are al- 
tered before the film is developed, but 
in the main the elements of the scene can 
be assigned under those categories. 


Future Supplies 


First is supply. We have had the rare 
privilege of hearing from Mr. Burmeis- 
ter, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, on that subject; and I shall 
not go into any details he has already 
covered. Any estimates of that sort, of 
course, are subject to change—and these 
economists always want us to bear that 
in mind—as the situation develops. 


Some parts of the estimates are based 
on more definite data than others. For 
example, at this season of the year they 
have had a report on the spring pig 
crop, from which the winter marketings 
come, but a similar report on the fall 
crop is, of course, not available. 


Let us run over the main points that 
we got from Mr. Burmeister. He has 
been kind enough to confer with Mr. 
Lewis and give him some figures ad- 
justed to the same basis that we use in 
the Institute and which he uses in other 
connections, we classify the hog year 
into two periods; the winter period of 
seven months, starting October 1 and 
running to May; and the period from 
May 1 through September 30,—five 
months, which we frequently speak of 
as the summer period. 

Mr. Burmeister has been kind enough 
to reclassify some of his figures on that 
basis, which we much appreciate. He 
wants it known, however, that they are 
still highly tentative; that in some par- 
ticulars they are simply the best guesses 
that can be made based on the data 
available now, and are subject to re- 
examination and reappraisal, as the 
situation develops. 

What did he tell us about livestock 
numbers in the next few years? He 
said the trend would be upward unless 
there should be a recurrence of drought 
conditions with a scarcity of feed. That 
is a significant observation if events 
validate the premises, because it means 
that a packer can point his business in 
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the direction of taking care of the 
changes, not necessarily through expan- 
sion, but perhaps through increased 
efficiency. 

What about livestock supplies, as dis- 
tinguished from livestock numbers—the 
market supply, commonly measured by 
taking number dressed under federal 
inspection as the best index to it? That 
is the index which Mr. Burmeister used. 

As to cattle, he said that there was 
some possibility of holding back of 
broad stock, and that the total slaughter 
of cattle and calves would be smaller 
(even though there was an expanding 
trend in numbers) in the calendar year 
1938, than in the calendar year 1937. 
He thought that the number dressed 
under federal inspection in 1938 would 
be smaller than in any year of the four- 
year period, 1934 to 1937 inclusive. 








SUMMING IT ALL UP 


President Woods gives his usual graphic 
review of what’s ahead for the meat packer. 


This coming year, he thought, most 
of the decrease in the slaughter of cat- 
tle and calves would be in the first half. 
He pointed out, as we noted with inter- 
est, that there will be more well-finished 
cattle. 

As to lambs, he said the supply dur- 
ing the fed-lamb marketing season would 
be larger, and most of the increase 
would come before March, since most 
of the increase in taking out the lambs 
for feeding has been in the Corn Belt, 
from which they are marketed early. 


Now we come to the outlook for meat 
packing with reference to hog supplies. 
It was on this point that Mr. Burmeister 
cooperated with us so generously. For 
the winter period of seven months be- 
ginning October 1, he estimates, there 
will be about 21% million hogs dressed 
under federal inspection, as compared 
with about 24% million last winter, a 
decrease of about 12 per cent. In the 
summer period of 5 months, from the 
first of May through the thirtieth of 
September, he estimates that the num- 
ber will be 11% million as compared 
with 91% million in the summer of 1937. 





For the hog-marketing year as a 
whole, October 1 through September 
30, he estimated that number dressed 
under federal inspection probably would 
be between 32 and 33 million, as com. 
pared with 34 million in the year just 
closed. He also pointed out that, be. 
cause we have more feeds, weights wil] 
be heavier, and the total supply of pork 
about the same. 

If we analyze carefully what Mr. Bur. 
meister said about the distribution of 
these marketings, and what the Depart. 
ment has said elsewhere as to the pros- 
pect, we get a picture of an ascending 
trend of marketings not far in front of 
us. In the first three months, October, 
November and December, the Depart. 
ment says, there will be a sharp sea. 
sonal increase but marketings in that 
period will be lighter than they were in 
the corresponding period last year. 

After January there will be an in- 
crease through the rest of the market- 
ing year, the Department anticipates, 
and the spring pig crop, from which the 
marketings the following winter come, 
will also be larger; so that, with ade- 
quate supplies of feed, there will be an 
ascending trend in hog supplies. But 
these supplies, the Department believes, 
will not get up to former averages be- 
fore about 1941. But the Department’s 
view that production, although still 
quite small is increasing, is of great in- 
terest to the pork packer. 

Mr. Burmeister said the meat supply 
in 1938 probably will be larger than in 
1937, but smaller than average. (That 
estimate includes marketings in several 
months after the hog-marketing year.) 
Beef and veal supplies, he said, may be 
slightly larger with a greater propor- 
tion of better grades. The lamb supply 
will not be much different; and the pork 
supply considerably larger, especially 
in the last half of the calendar year 
1938. 

So much for the supply end of the 
picture. What about demand? Some of 
the specific elements supposed to be fac- 
tors, we may read about in the market 
pages every day. They are rather dry; 
they may be significant; but they don't 
tell succinctly the answer to the ques- 
tion we want answered. 


General Business Activity 


One is general business activity. 
Business, in a number of lines, has de- 
clined considerably in recent weeks. 
Business construction, especially in the 
residential classification, has subsided 
somewhat and is running behind a year 
ago. Railroad net earnings are running 
behind last year as a result of increased 
expenses, higher taxes and increased 
wages. Commodity prices have been 
weak, and stock market prices have 
been perhaps weaker still. 

Those are just some of the bare de- 
tails out of which the market reports 
are made, but what we all want to know, 
and one reason why we came to listen 
so interestedly to Dr. Moulton, 18: 
“What is the background of demand 
going to be? Does the erratic behavior 
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in the stock market mean business is 
face to face with a major recession or 
not?” 


Views of Economists 


I wouldn’t try to answer those ques- 
tions. But I have examined with some 
interest the expressions of two rather 
distinguished economists on that sub- 
ject. One is the economist, Mr. Roberts, 
for the National City Bank. 

Writing under date of October 1 (but 
probably writing his manuscript a few 
days earlier), he summarized his views 
by stating that “recovery has reached 
a resting point in its climb.” 

What will be the background of de- 
mand? Have we stopped going uphill 
and started downhill? Or have we just 
come to a short dip in what is still an 
upward road? 

The economists can answer these 
questions better when they look back at 
the picture than they can now. One of 
them, Mr. Roberts, summarizes his 
views by stating that “recovery has 
reached a resting point in its climb.” 
He is of the opinion that no major re- 
cession is immediately ahead, because 
conditions which generally have pre- 
ceded such a recession have not occurred. 


As a rule, he explains, depression has 
been preceded by credit stringency and 
excessive activity in capital investment 
and in construction and these things 
have not been the case recently. 


Question of Free Credit 


Without attempting to pass on Mr. 
Roberts’ conclusion, perhaps the ques- 
tion may fairly be raised whether credit 
has been as free as previously to regis- 
ter changes; whether investments have 
had to take into account more than ever 
before something more than economic 
considerations; and whether the expan- 
sion of building may be restrained by 
factors which either in kind or degree 
were not influential previously. The 
answers to these questions, I do not 
offer; and the significance of the an- 
swers, I do not know. 


The net of Mr. Roberts’ view, how- 
ever, is that business has come to a 
resting place in its climb; not that it 
has started down a long hill. 


Another Economist's Views 


Another interesting view is that ex- 
pressed in the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company dated Octo- 


ber 15. Presumably it was written, or 
approved, by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres. 
It was written after the stock market 
had declined but before the declines 
were first-paged. Colonel Ayres had this 
to say: 

“Tt does not seem probable that the 
declines in business activity which are 
now under way will develop into a real 
depression.” 

The basis he advances for such an 
opinion is interesting. He says: 

“Business men are anxiously wonder- 
ing whether a slowing down of such 
proportions as to constitute a new de- 
pression may not be on its way for they 
are naturally alarmed by the severity 
of the recent declines in security prices. 
The chief reason why their fears are 
probably unfounded is that we have not 
yet made a full recovery from the old 
depression. 

“The long history of recoveries from 
depressions has given us the unvarying 
rule that prosperity conditions are re- 
gained before a new depression begins.” 


Grounds for Optimism 


Colonel Ayres asserts that “as far 
back as our American records run the 
per capita volume of igdustrial produc- 
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tion has always risen to new high levels 
in each recovery period before a follow- 
ing depression has got under way.” 


He adds: “In 1937 the per capita vol- 
ume of production is still about 17 per- 
cent below the last high point reached 
in 1929. If the old rule is to remain in 
effect no real depression should develop 
in the near future, and we ought not to 
expect one until after production has 
risen to distinctly higher levels than it 
has as yet in this recovery.” 

Here, again, without attempting to 
pass on this distinguished man’s con- 
clusions one way or the other, the ques- 
tion may be asked (and left for special- 
ists to answer), whether the thermom- 
eter has been hanging in the same place 
or whether it has been subjected to arti- 
ficial treatment. 

Colonel Ayres might answer that if 
the Government has been monkeying 
with the instrument, the monkeying has 
been by building a fire under it; that 
even so, the old 1929 level has not been 
reached; and that therefore business 
still has a way to go before it reaches 
the previous natural high. Colonel 
Ayres does concede, however, that “ap- 
prehensions concerning the stock de- 
cline may produce greater business re- 
cession than fundamental conditions 
genuinely warrant.” 


Fear—An Important Factor 


That expression brings us to mention 
the most bearish factor that has been 
operating in connection with Demand. 
You have been able to feel it in the 
markets for commodities, markets for 
meats, as well as for stocks. And that 
influence has been FEAR—destructive 
fear, contagious fear; the uncertainty 
has been the element that has been hard 
to measure. 


When stocks go down in terms of 
billions one day and up in terms of bil- 
lions the next, it is difficult to assert 
that the decline represents entirely a 
change in the actual value of the bricks, 
mortar, machinery, and good will of the 
businesses represented by the stocks. 
If so what restored most or all of that 
value within twenty-four hours? 

We don’t need to review the extent of 
the decline in the stock market meas- 
ured in many billions of dollars. We 
have to admit of course, that it is a busi- 
ness influence. 

In studying it you may care to con- 
sider somewhat and discount as you will 
the expressions of those two econo- 
mists, discounting or rejecting or ap- 
proving them in accordance with your 
view whether their expressions are 
sound. 


Payrolls Above Average 


Consumer incomes also should be con- 
sidered. Although factory payrolls are 
no longer an index to consumer incomes, 
as they formerly were, yet it is interest- 
ing to note that factory payrolls are 
still above the average in 1923-1925, 
the base used by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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Demand for Meat 


It has been agreed that increasing the 
farmers’ income—increasing their pur- 
chasing capacity—is good business for 
all businesses. Certainly, no one more 
than the packing industry should want 
to see the farmer receive a satisfactory 
income. 


A large portion of all farming land is 
used to raise feed for livestock. Most 
of that livestock, but not all the live- 
stock products, is marketed by the meat 
packing industry. Satisfactory returns 
for livestock mean encouragement to 
raise an adequate supply, and this 
means adequate volume and reasonable 
expenses. 


There is now evidence, in reference to 
income from swine-growing, that it is 
possible for small supplies and high 
prices, if continued, to reach such a 
point that while the swine growers are 
receiving much higher prices per pound 
for the hogs they have to sell, they are 
taking a cut in total income. 


Warning Previously Sounded 


That there was danger of such a 
thing was pointed out by the Institute 
at a hearing in Washington held Sep- 
tember 27, 1935. We said: 


“So far, consumers have been eating 
less pork and more of other foods in- 
stead. But the total proportion of their 
incomes paid by consumers for pork 
may have shown no decrease. However, 
if the shortage continues too long—and 
if the Department’s estimates are well 
founded, it will continue at least two 
years at levels far below normal—the 
proportion of consumer incomes spent 
for pork products may be chopped. This 
would be a serious thing from the stand- 
point of the producer’s return.” 


There is ground for suspecting that 
the point of diminished income to swine 
growers was reached this year. 


Factors Affecting Hog Prices 


Usually we can determine the approx- 
imate level of hog prices if we know the 
amount of the total supply of pork 
available and the level of consumer pur- 
chasing power, as indicated by factory 
payrolls. In most years an average de- 
veloped on this basis comes fairly close 
to the actual average price of hogs. 

In this past year the actual price has 
fallen short of what might have been 
expected, by a dollar or so. Many fac- 
tors may account for this in part, but 
our Department of Organization and 
Accounting suspects that one is un- 
favorable public reaction to the price of 
pork. 

To state the case very simply it may 
be observed that: 


(1) The total supply of pork con- 
sumed in the past year has differed very 
little from the quantity consumed in the 
preceding year. 


(2) The index of factory payrolls has 
risen 20 percentage points (or nearly 
25 per cent). 





(3) The average price of hogs did not 
increase at all. It would have been nor. 
mal to expect the price of hogs to go up 
at least a dollar, and presumably a dol. 
lar and a half, under such supply ang 
purchasing power conditions. 


Demand Exceeded Supply 


To put this another way, it seems 
highly probable that in this past year at 
least, farmers could have obtained a fay 
larger income from hog production than 
they did if they had had a larger sup. 
ply to sell. Purchasers of pork’ appar. 
ently have shown that they will not in- 
definitely pay the same amount of 
money for a much smaller supply of 
pork. 

It is interesting and somewhat ep- 
couraging to hear a department of the 
government re-stating its aspirations 
for the farmer in terms of parity 
income instead of parity prices, 

Neither glut nor shortage, excessively 
high nor excessively low prices, are 
wholesome. 

Extreme prices of any sort are bad for 
the livestock and meat industry and for 
those whom it serves. When they are 
extremely low they discourage produe- 
tion and lead to the slaughter of brood 
stock; and when they are extremely 
high, they arouse the indignation of 
consumers, turn purchasers away from 
meat, and occasion efforts to find a 
scapegoat. 

We recently had an example in New 
York City of the result of high prices 
for one small class of cattle and the beef 
derived from it. 


New York Episode Unfortunate 


In New York, there is a strong de- 
mand for fed cattle. The large hotels 
and restaurants demand long-fed stuff. 
Kosher trade takes the fore-quarters 
from corn-fed cattle. 

Because there was so little of the very 
long-fed cattle, there was very little of 
the corresponding grade of beef. The 
buyers all wanted some. There was not 
enough to go around. The buyers began 
bidding it up; and the buyer who wanted 
to be sure of getting some of it offered 
a fancy price. So did the packer who 
wanted to get some of the long-fed cat- 
tle to fill the buyer’s order. 

Pretty soon a big howl went up. It 
could be heard all over the country. The 
wail which had started in New York was 
picked up locally. The papers were full 
of adverse publicity about meat prices. 

Charges of robbery—of manipulation 
and monopoly—broke out. 


Institute Acts 

The Institute took action. So did the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. So 
did the American National Livestock 
Association. So did the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Institute pointed out that the 
twenty-dollar cattle were only a small 
portion of the supply, and that plenty of 
acceptable beef was available at prices 
much lower than that at which the little 
dab of fancy stuff was selling. We in- 
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SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY IN BUYING AND SELLING 


1—C. E. Dorman, Boston broker, brings son C. E. Dorman, jr., to his first convention. 


2.—E. T. Nolan and C. H. Bowman of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER discuss with James T. Lennon (center) of the Packers’ 
Daily Record the troubles of the market reporter. 


3—Tom Glynn, Welsh Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., gets a tip from M. J. Mackin of E. G. James & Co. 

4.—Barney Odell and George Whitting, Odell & Whitting, Chicago brokers. 

5.—Joe Walsh and Harold DeFord, two of Dan Gallagher’s stem-winders. 
6.—Ellsworth Riley of Philadelphia and Lacy Lee of Chicago keep in close touch. 


7.—Kennett-Murray chiefs (left to right, seated): C. J. Renard, Indianapolis; Fay L. Murray, president, Nashville; Bob Colina, vice 
president, Omaha; (standing, left to right): A. R. Hostetter, Dayton, O.; H. J. Hennessey, Bloomington, Ill.; Karl N. Soeder, Omaha. 


8.—Guests at the Hess-Stephenson headquarters, which was always crowded. 


sisted that the situation be treated as 
an economic one and not one for which 
retailers or packers or stockmen should 
be criticized. 

That insistence, strengthened by cer- 
tain information given out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, prevailed. 


Regulation Proposed 


The agitation has subsided somewhat, 
winding up in New York in a proposal 
by the city Department of Markets to 
study the possibility of an ordinance to 
require compulsory licensing of dealers 
and compulsory grading. 

In the packing division of the indus- 
try, meat, a perishable, must always be 
Priced at a level which will move it into 
consumption. Sometimes that level is 
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above cost; sometimes, it is below cost. 
But whatever the figure which is needed 
to move it—that will be the price of 
meat. Supply and demand tell the story. 


Now, aside from the supply and the 
demand situation, we still have to con- 
sider other things that formerly were 
not such a major part of either. A good 
many of them may be grouped under 
the heading: legislation. And in talking 
about what is ahead for meat packing, I 
could not possibly treat the subject ade- 
quately without saying what is ahead 
for consideration by the Congress. 


New Legislation 


A number of very important measures 
were left pending at the last Congress. 
Among these were several farm bills. 


Representative Marvin Jones, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, had introduced a bill in which 
processing taxes were provided for a 
number of important agricultural com- 
modities. It was provided that when- 
ever there should be a surplus of corn 
there should automatically be a process- 
ing tax of twenty-five cents per hun- 
dredweight on hogs. He displaced that 
bill by another one which is still pend- 
ing, to which he added a new provision 
called Title IV. 

In Title IV he has left the specific 
terms out and has said that title will 
contain special provisions relating to the 
marketing of corn; in respect to the 
other commodities processing taxes 
have been re-proposed in that measure. 

It is tremendously important to this 
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industry whether that blank space is 
filled in with a processing tax or 
whether it is not. Mr. Jones has called 
his Committee to meet in Washington. 
They will begin to develop what he calls 
a work-bench bill, which may be offered 
in substitution of a good many of the 
measures now pending, including the 
one just mentioned. 


Still More Legislation 


Another measure having major press 
discussion, at the last session, was the 
Pope-McGill Bill, called the Flannagan 
Bill in the House, introduced jointly by 
Senators Pope and McGill in the Senate 
and by Representative Flannagan in the 
House. 


It was the subject of quite a fight. It 
received a kind of endorsement from 
Secretary Wallace. The President spoke 
in a friendly way about it; but there 
was quite an issue made of it, among 
the farm organizations, and it was not 
passed. It has been an object of special 
sponsorship in the last few weeks. A 
Sub-Committee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, touring the North- 
west, has invited witnesses to focus their 
testimony on that measure. 


New Farm Bill Promised 


Another Sub-Committee, of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, has been 
holding similar hearings throughout the 
South, but have not focused those hear- 
ings on that bill alone. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has voted unani- 
mously, according to the Associated 
Press, to try to report a farm bill within 
the first week after congress convenes. 

Recently the President of the United 
States made a statement which The 
Chicago Daily News published under 
the headline: “President Says Taxes 
Must Pay Farm Aid Costs.” Rather 
than try to interpret the meaning of it I 
would like to read to you two para- 
graphs of the item, if I may: 


Budget to be Balanced 


“It is of course especially important 
that any new legislation should not un- 
balance the expected balancing of the 
budget. In other words, no additional 
federal expenditures from the general 
fund of the Treasury should be made 
over and above existing planned expen- 
ditures. 

“The only exception to this would be 
the incurring of additional obligations 
on the part of the Treasury, backed 100 
per cent by additional receipts from new 
taxes. 

“In other words, whatever goes out 
must be balanced by an _ equivalent 
amount coming in.” 

When these bills come up in Wash- 
ington the question almost certainly 
will be raised, “Well, if you are propos- 
ing this farm program, what is your 
method of financing it?” 

The Pope-McGill Bill contains a pro- 
vision authorizing appropriation from 
general funds. It is considered by some 
observers quite probable that Chairman 
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Jones, of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, will launch his bill for the soil 
conservation act as a_ springboard, 
and that some effort will be made to 
harmonize the views of others. 


Processing Taxes Possible 


Processing taxes on some commodi- 
ties probably will be proposed, and in 
the first instance they may not be pro- 
posed on livestock. The bill, however, 
is subject to amendment. It would be 
possible to include a processing tax on 
livestock as the bill goes along; it would 
be possible even to insist on the inclu- 
sion of a processing tax on hogs, with 
compensating taxes broad enough to 
cover cattle and sheep. If it were 
argued, “Well, these other commodities 
have been treated in a particular way; 
why not make hogs pay their part of 
the cost—the grain is marketed by 
means of them.” 


Begin Fight Now 


Nobody can say there surely will be a 
processing tax on livestock. I am hope- 
ful one will never be tolerated again! 
However, it does behoove members of 
this industry, as citizens responsible for 
the interests of the country, as well as 
for their own businesses, to acquaint the 
senators from their states, and the 
representatives from their districts, 
with the attitude that the public and the 
trade have toward processing taxes. Let 
them know that when we had a process- 
ing tax before consumers in some in- 
stances rioted in the streets. 


We do not think that opposition to a 
processing tax is necessarily opposition 
—or even the expression of any attitude 
toward an agricultural program; but 
we do think that representatives and 
senators ought to be acquainted with 
the fact that previously a processing tax 
and the use of the proceeds pretty near- 
ly made it impossible for hundreds of 
small packing companies to compete and 
would have wrecked them had the thing 
gone longer, and made the consuming 
public critical toward pork prices. 

That should be done now, before your 
senators and your representatives go 
back to Washington. It is perfectly fair 
and it is perfectly honorable. 


Contact Legislators 


Whatever your attitude may be 
toward a processing tax—and I don’t 
think we differ much on that—get in 
touch with your senator or representa- 
tive, make an appointment with him 
and go to see him, and say, “Whatever 
you do on agricultural legislation, for 
the sake of all of us—the swine pro- 
ducers, the packers and the consumers 
—don’t put on any processing tax.” It 
is a legitimate thing to say, and the 
consequences of doing the opposite are 
a legitimate thing to explain to him. It 
would be a good investment of effort 
and of money to get where he is. 


Wages and Hours Bill 


At the same time it would give you an 
opportunity, in connection with the 





wages and hours bill, to explain to him 
the nature of the operations of this jp. 
dustry, that the raw material does not 
always come in an even flow, that there 
must be longer hours at some times and 
shorter hours at other times. This }jjj 
provides for time and a half for over. 
time after a certain period. It gives g 
board the power to restrict hours to 
forty and to fix wages up to a certain 
rate, and in general it broadens federal 
control over labor. 

We individual packers should explain 
the operations of our industry. They 
would not be alone in that, because at 
the last session of congress some of the 
farm organizations also realized that 
danger to the agricultural industry, and 
the grains introduced an amendment, 
which no doubt will be reintroduced 
and which reads as follows: 


Important Amendment 


“In industries engaged in producing, 
processing, distributing or handling 
dairy products, poultry products, or 
livestock products, or in those industries 
engaged in producing, processing, dis- 
tributing or handling other agricultural 
products which are seasonable or perish- 
able, there may be employment beyond 
the established maximum work-week 
(or workday) without penalty by way 
of overtime payments or otherwise.” 

That would give some special recogni- 
tion to the necessities of industries like 
this one. It undoubtedly will have great 
support unless the farm organizations 
take the same position that the powerful 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation has taken, and oppose the 
bill altogether. But if the bill is passed 
certainly any senator or representative 
should consider modifying it in those 
particulars. 

There are a number of bills to amend 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, to 
make it restrictive, harsh; to classify as 
criminal things that a packer would not 
know were wrong or unlawful; to have 
a very un-American clause providing 
for entry into your books, and so on. 
There are bills like the old Murphy Bill. 
We have the rare phenomenon in the 
case of such legislation of seeing it spon- 
sored and promoted by a number of men 
whose customer the packer is. 


There is also the Walsh Bill, which 
seeks to transfer jurisdiction over trade 
practices from the Department of Agri- 
culture, where they are acquainted with 
the background of this industry, to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Undistributed Profits Tax 


On the undistributed profits tax, 
which Dr. Friday discussed so very 1- 
terestingly, the Institute has been alert. 
We opposed that when the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee was considering it. I 
don’t believe it had the real conviction 
of that Committee. I don’t think the 
Committee members were really mn 
favor of it, and it almost surely will be 
revised. 


Our Accounting Committee has gone 
over it, as have the accounting com- 
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mittees of a great many other indus- 
tries. They have had the counsel of the 
Legal Committee, and the Board is on 
record as approving reasonable revi- 
sions of that law. 

There are one or two other things of 
interest in the legislative situation 
which can be dismissed in a word, One is 
the Food and Drugs Act. 

We have contended, and that conten- 
tion has been accepted by all those en- 
gaged in the leadership of that legisla- 
tion, that this industry, if that Act is 
passed in the next session of congress, 
should be exempted to the degree that 
our operations already are covered by 
the Meat Inspection Act. 

In other words, there is no sense in 
having duplicate provisions, so to the 
extent that our industry is covered by 
the Federal Inspection Law we would 
be exempt to that degree only from the 
application of the proposed Food and 
Drugs Act which, sooner or later, may 
gather quite a little strength and be 
passed. 


Changes in Duty Sought 


There is an interesting situation on 
canned hams, not strictly legislative. 
We note that in a customs case, in New 
York, the importers are seeking to have 
the duty made applicable to the net 
weight of the meat in the can, and not 
to apply to the entire contents of the 
can as heretofore. They want refunds 
for all the duty they have paid on the 
juices or anything but the meat. The 
government will handle the other side 
of the case. There is also a bill on the 


other side of the subject pending in con- 


gress. 


So much for the legislative aspect of 
the picture. We come now to the at- 
titude of the packer—the individual at- 
titude of the packer. In this industry 
the product is perishable. It is the prac- 
tice to accumulate stocks, changes in 
which often have an influence relatively 
greater than the small volume of prod- 
uct added or withdrawn. The individual 
attitude of the packer matters a great 
deal. With hundreds of packers in fierce 
competition with one another in selling 
a perishable, the attitude of the com- 
petitor is readily sensed when the goods 
meet on the firing line and is influential 
in one direction or another. 


Changing Trends 


We have got to prepare for an ex- 
panding trend that is coming sooner or 
later. As it does come there may be a 
need for even more vigorous merchandis- 
ing. There was relatively little need at 
one time as lard could almost be sold 
without looking up. Sometime, we prob- 
ably shall have much more of every- 
thing, including lard; and as we do have 
more of everything there may have to 
be even more vigorous efforts to sell. 

I refer to the attitude of the indi- 
vidual packer as constituting always 
the soundness and the salvation of the 
industry. I am going to say to you, in 
all seriousness and in all humility— 
because you gentlemen know so well 
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that I know nothing about how to run 
a packing plant, having never had any 
experience of that sort at all—that by 
observation of what you gentlemen do, 
by trayeling among you, we have 
learned just by watching different pack- 
ers—we couldn’t help but learn—a re- 
cipe for conducting a packing business. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: I think 
you are well in accord with the fact 
that Mr. Woods has made another of 
his wonderful talks, and has given us 
much food for thought. 

The next speaker is a man who has 
studied the relations of management 
and labor from the ground up. He was 
formerly personnel director as well as 
vice-president of the Cleveland Hy- 
draulic Steel Co. He wanted to find the 
answer to what the worker was think- 
ing about, and so he took a unique way 
of finding the answer. He took off his 
business clothes and went to work in 
the mines and the steel mills, in the 
harvest fields, and he mingled with un- 
employed men on the streets and in the 
municipal lodging houses. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Whiting Williams has lived with workers, 
and knows how they think. 


He studied the question from the point 
of view of the man in the picket line 
and from the point of view of the per- 
sonnel director in the various types of 
manufacturing plants. Probably no 
man in America is better fitted to give 
us an analysis of the workers’ phi- 
losophy than is Mr. Whiting Williams, 
whom I am glad to present now. 


The Worker's Mind 


WHITING WILLIAMS: In view of 
the shortness of time, I think I shall 
ask you to take very largely on faith 
the fact that ever since 1919 I have 
been trying to get close to the mind of 
the worker, as a result of trying to 
share his experience. In the mills of 
America, Germany, France and Great 


Britain, and also in the steel plants of 
North France and various parts of the 
world, I found it was quite easy to get 
at least close to the skin of my fellow 
workers, if not under it. 


When a thousand of us or so would 
spend the day down below ground in the 
mines of the Czar, we would proceed to 
take our shower bath in a compartment 
so small that every one of us would find 
ourselves washing the other fellow’s 
back in front of us as a means of es- 
tablishing credit for the washing of our 
own “behinders.” 

But what troubled me more than the 
difficulty of getting under the skin of 
the worker was the danger of getting 
too close. If there were time, I should 
like to tell of the courage it took and 
how I was scared to death when I found 
it necessary to go out and work as a 
strike breaker in 1922, in order to give 
a fair account of what it was all about 
to the readers of Collier’s. 


Life Among Workers 


Now that I am in this particular part 
of the city today I remember how in 
1930, 1931 and 1932 I put on the old 
overalls and tried to find out what was 
on the mind of the jobless worker. The 
result was that I was over there in 
Bughouse Square, and other times in 
the “jungle” by the new Post Office, 
where, too, I ran into a certain amount 
of danger. I had passed myself off sur- 
prisingly well as a hobo among hoboes, 
until I might say I made the mistake 
of suggesting to my companions that 
we rejoin a group that were regaling 
themselves of large drinks out of a 
quart milk bottle of what looked like 
milk and water. 

When my friends took their drink 
with relish I did the same—until I had 
the bottle to my lips, then I said, 
“Thanks, I don’t care for any.” I found 
it was “jungle juice” or “tiger sweet,” 
a combination of gasoline and denatured 
alcohol. 

I also learned in those times that if 
you were looking for a place to sleep 
over in Grant Park on the lake front, 
along with thousands of others on a 
summer night, it was well to keep away 
from the dark spots. The darker the 
spot the more likely you were to receive 
the attentions of what they call the 
‘Jack roller,” a gunless gangster who 
robbed the poor man of the 20 or 30c 
he had panhandled. 

I could go on to some length with 
experiences of that sort, including the 
experiences of the last three or four 
years, as an investigator in connection 
with various industries, for the avoid- 
ance or ending of trouble. The question 
is, “What does that enable a man to 
give in the way of pertinent advice and 
information for these present times?” 


importance of Little Things 


The very first point of all is that to, 
emphasize in exactly a line with the 
words of your President, the impor- 
tance of the little things in connection 
with this whole labor problem. I find 
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today that the American public and a 
large portion of the employers are puz- 
zled and full of fear because they have 
been completely oversold on the idea 
that the gulf between the average em- 
ployer and the average employee is an 
impassable one simply because it is a 
gulf made up of large, difficult, com- 
plex, mysterious, historic class-wide 
issues. If that is true, I think it is 
going to be a hopeless proposition ever 
to try to solve it. But my whole experi- 
ence for the last 20 years is that it 
simply is not true. 

It is true that a small minority can 
start trouble today, especially in view 
of a number of new developments such 
as free relief. But it is also true that it 
is just as hard for that small minority to 
end that trouble thus easily started in 
a manner which helps it to entrench 
itself as a permanent part of that par- 
ticular situation. I find that that par- 
ticular minority cannot end the trouble 
with satisfaction to all unless it has the 
active or the passive cooperation of a 
much larger group. And that group 
is unwilling to give its cooperation un- 
less there is a sense of individual griev- 
ance against a particular employer. And 
I come to that conviction, which I be- 
lieve is a hopeful one, as a result of 
such experiences as this: 


Why Men Went Bolshevik 


I was asked some time ago to try to 
find out why a certain bunch of em- 
ployees suddenly had gone Bolshevik. 
Everybody was anxious to tell anybody 
interested just what happened. What 
happened is that a few months before 
the employer had made a very grievous 
mistake of discharging a superintend- 
ent in the hope of cutting down over- 
head. The result was that every fore- 
man felt himself in complete control of 
the jobs of every one of his men, with 
no member of any gang anywhere hav- 
ing any recourse to any court of appeal 
whatever. 

Feeling that unless, however, he gave 
his foreman a quart of whiskey or a 
fresh ham or a dressed chicken that he 
would lose all the extra hours which at 
that time were worth their weight in 
gold, the employee was in a state of 
mind to listen to the organizer who said, 
“If you will pay me $1.00 a month I will 
see to it that you get protection.” 

In the same way I attended a mass 
meeting of an automobile union in a 
town in Michigan. There were 150 
people, so many that the chairman of 
the meeting—the organizer—said he 
was perfectly delighted. He had ex- 
pected only 10 or 15 men, because they 
had had much trouble in the last few 
years to get more than 15 to such a 
meeting. When the 150 got up on their 
feet they all told the same story. 


Rumor Starts Trouble 


What happened was that a rumor 
.came down to a certain assembly line 
that the efficiency of the day before had 
been only 85, whereas for the week pre- 
ceding it had been 115. Of course, the 
boys wanted to know whether it meant 
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a cut, and they went to the foreman and 
asked him about it. The tragedy started 
when the foreman made the mistake of 
saying, “I don’t know; I’m very busy; 
don’t bother me.” The representative of 
the shop council in that same depart- 
ment said exactly the same thing. So 
the workers said, “‘Let’s go to Jim, the 
Bolshevik, the hell-raiser, the trouble- 
maker.” And Jim said, “I don’t know, 
but by the gods I’ll damn soon find out.” 
That was all. 

This whole point of the tremendous 
importance of the individual grievance, 
especially when those individual griev- 
ances mount up uncared for to a large 
total, was illustrated by the experience 
of a friend of mine who had been asked, 
as vice-president of a big corporation, to 
go down to see if he couldn’t help settle 
a strike of 500 men that had gone on 
for a few weeks. He told me he had 
never seen a group of men who were so 
mad as the committee of five who sat 
down, after throwing across the table 
a sheaf of papers with the words, 
“There, Mr. Vice-President, are forty- 
two demands; and until every one of 
those forty-two demands is met to our 
satisfaction not one single employee 
gets through this picket line alive.” 

The vice-president picked up the pa- 
pers. He saw that demand No. 1 had 
to do with the case of John Slovinski, 
who after 19 years of service was laid 
off on such and such a day. His place 
being given to John Smith, who hap- 
pened to be a nephew of the boss’ wife. 
Demand No. 1 was for the rehearing of 
the case of John Slovinski. Demand No. 
2 was the same thing with respect to 
Mary Brown. 


He told me that, believe it or not, 38 
out of those 42 demands had to do with 
no issue more complex, more mysterious, 
more class-wide, more historic than the 
feeling on the part of those 5 members 
reflected from the feeling of the 500, 
that an injustice had been done to John 
and Mary and Bill and Steve and Frank 
and Joe, all the way down the line. 


Forget Big Demands 


After-some hours they got them all 
fixed up, and everybody was happy. 
Then he told me how he looked at the 
other four. The other four were for 
representation on the board of trustees, 
a 40 per cent increase in wages, and so 
on and on. So he said. “That means we 
have just really begun to fight, because 
we can’t give in on those things.” 

Then the chairman asked, “Mr. Vice- 
President, can we be absolutely sure 
that you will do what you say with re- 
spect to the 38?” He replied, “Abso- 
lutely.” They said: “Okay; in that case 
I have been talking it over with the 
other boys here at the table, and we say 
the hell with the other four; we will be 
back at work in the morning!” 

I say that represents the heart of the 
labor problems to an enormously greater 
extent than is ordinarily believed. It is 
also in line with the ordinary expe- 
riences in an effort to get at the mind 
of the worker. 


Back in 1920 I found myself working 





in a mine over in Wales, that was on 
strike, called “The Strike of Foldeg 
Arms.” We called the strike a sit.ip 
strike. We came up every day and spent 
our time not in doing work, because 
then we would be beaten up by the com. 
mittee run by three Bolsheviks, but by 
spending most of our time singing, and 
singing about the blood red flag of reyo. 
lution. They said, “The time will come 
when we will have the pleasure of 
pinning that blood red flag of revoly. 
tion to the very highest pinnacle of the 
House of Parliament.” 

One morning I had been standing 
outside in the rain. I was wet, and I 
blew off. I said to those three Bolshe- 
viks, ““You call yourselves leaders! Why 
can’t you get some gravel here to stand 
on?” They said: “Many is the time we 
have gone to the masters with those 
same things. They told us: ‘You are 
just trouble-makers. We will have 
naught to do with you.’ If only the 
masters here some years back had seen 
fit to think of us not so much as trouble. 
makers as trouble-minders, it would be 
a better thing to work here now.” 

Those employers could have said, 
“These men are paying these Bolshe- 
viks so much money every month; that 
must mean, therefore, that they them- 
selves have become Bolsheviks, and if 
that is so we don’t know how to cross 
the bridge over to their minds at all; it 
is absolutely hopeless.” 


Trivial Grievances Cause Trouble 


But those fine old Welshmen would 
get me off into a corner and would say, 
“These Bolshees, you understand, do go 
too far with their extremes. We must 
have order. But after all, these Bolshees 
do be the mought best of us all, for all 
of us have been fair unhappy.” So un- 
happy about needless mud and all sorts 
of things that went wrong that they 
were perfectly willing to pay somebody 
who would agree to fix those conditions 
without stopping to ask whether the 
men were Christians or Seventh Day 
Adventists or Presbyterians or anything 
else. And you and I would do exactly 
the same things under the same condi- 
tions, if we could be convinced that in 
no way could we get the job fixed up 
to the satisfaction of everybody with 
an interest in the matter. 

So we cannot understand what it is 
all about unless we can see that the 
individual grievance is the thing that 
counts. I hear from an organizer, 4 
man whose name you know well, whose 
recipe for organizing a new industrial 
group is simply to send scouts into that 
particular industry and have them come 
back with a report as to what the five 
outstanding grievances are which are 
voiced by the workers in that industry, 
and then they try to fix things up. 

What is the nature of those griev- 
ances? Well, I am inclined to think that 
the key to the workers’ mind today 1s 
the workers’ individual experience of 
yesterday. You only have to stop 4 
moment to understand that of course the 
experience of the workers of America 
in the last few years has been the ex- 
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perience of depression, and that has, 
therefore, deposited in the minds of 
millions of workers everywhere fear— 
the fear of being plunged into the utter 
mystery of joblessness as the result of 
the favoritism of some boss. 


Fear a Cause of Trouble 


I would say that particular fear is 
accountable for at least 90 per cent of 
all the labor troubles of the last three 
or four years. And yet I am perfectly 
sure also that we can’t understand why 
people should fear the mystery and 
misery of joblessness, as I experienced 
it personally, unless they can under- 
stand what it is that a worker wants 
out of his job. 

I became convinced that the fear of 
being jobless has very little to do with 
dollars and cents. I found that the fear 
of being jobless is directly proportion- 
ate to the amount of pride and the 
amount of hope that every worker wants 
to find in his job. I wish I could take 
the time to explain it more fully—this 
pride which old Evan Pugh, the repair 
man in that mine, had. 

He would survey the scene after we 
had stopped to fix up a fall of rock. 
When rock fell it stopped transporta- 
tion, and everything in the mine stopped 
until the damage had been repaired, be- 
cause you can’t mine coal in a mine 
unless your coal flows from the shovel 
to the car, from the car to the hoist and 
from the hoist to the top, to the tipple, 
and so on. I could see the pride which 
old Evan would take as he fingered his 
lamp and saw that everything was all 
right. He would put his tools on his 
shoulder, take up his lamp and say, “It 
be plain to see, ain’t it, they can’t run 


the bloody mine without me, can they?” 

Every worker everywhere wants to 
find in his job a sort of spiritual string 
which ties it and him to that necessary 
job, and that ties him to the third job, 
until finally every man in the world is 
connected up by his job with the whole 
scheme of values and contributions and 
services and worths and values through- 
out the world of men. 


The Job the Important Thing 


So I have found from experience that 
since man began there has never been 
anything invented that could compare 
one-two-three with a man’s job for help- 
ing him to get rid of that uncertainty 
that you and I and all of us have—the 
uncertainty as to whether as a person 
among other persons we have the right 
to think well of ourselves. I find every- 
where that when you ask a man, “Why 
are you alive? Where do you carry your 
weight?” he won’t answer, “Because I 
married the Jones girl,” or “Because I 
live in such-and-such-a house.” He will 
answer in terms of his job—‘My job is 
the thing that gives me the right to look 
humanity in the eye.” 

I found one night that the fireman on 
an engine called over to me: “Do you 
see the engineer across there? He looks 
like he’s running the whole damn rail- 
road. But he wouldn’t get his engine 
very far down the line unless I gave him 
the power.” 

One night I insulted the secretary of 
the International Hoboes’ Union by let- 
ting him see that I supposed he was a 
tramp. Finally when he had been polite 
as long as he could, he said, “My God, 
man! You don’t suppose I would be a 
tramp, do you? We are itinerant work- 


FROM THE COAST BY AIRPLANE 


Youngest attendant at the convention was Baby Patricia Nichols, daughter of Chas. 
Nichols, packinghouse representative for American Soya Products Corp. Here are 
Patricia, mother and nurse in a United Air Lines plane, en route to Chicago. 
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ers; we go from one county to the other, 
and if we don’t get there on time the 
crops are lost and the whole damn 
country goes to hell!” 


Pride In One's Job 


So, everywhere I went I found on the 
worker’s mind the prayer, first of all, 
“Give us this day our daily job,” and 
the great mistake that white collar 
people make everywhere is that they 
assume, of course, they know that man 
is praying about nothing in the world 
except his daily—bread. But every 
worker knows he is praying for some- 
thing that is going into his stomach and 
into his pocket; but most of all some- 
thing that will go right down here to 
the bottom of his heart, that will com- 
pel people to say, “I can’t be altogether 
hopeless, because I am holding my job.” 


“Establish Thou the work of our 
hands; yea, the work of our hands es- 
tablish Thou it!” If that is established 
then the value of the hands is estab- 
lished and most of all there is estab- 
lished the owner of those hands, and 
the value of those hands. 


So, I find every job is desired to repre- 
sent two things—a platform for the 
minimum support of a minimum amount 
of self-respect; but once that platform 
is assured fairly stable and secure, 
once that fear of losing it is allayed, 
then every worker in America wants to 
have that job represent a ladder for 
getting up in terms of importances all 
the way through, with the whole thing 
going so far to the top and so far down 
to the bottom that the hobo looks down 
upon the tramp—because a tramp is a 
worthless Wop that walks from job to 
job because he doesn’t give a damn 
whether he ever gets there or not, with 
the tramp looking down on the bum. 


The bum neither rides nor walks nor 
works. The difference between the job 
as a platform of self-respect and a 
ladder for opportunity and pride for 
turning the job into something like a 
career—those two differences are the 
very heart of the difference between the 
CIO and the AFL at this moment. 


Class Among Workers 


Over in Bughouse Square one night 
a fellow said, “Comrades, and fellow 
wage-slaves, do you feel or realize that 
if we all got under the protection of 
one big hat we could tell the whole 
country to take a running jump in the 
lake?” 

An engineer gave me the answer as 
we went down through a yard. He said, 
“Do you see that fellow shaking his fist 
at me? He is a member of the Track 
Workers’ Union, on strike, and he is 
shaking his fist at me because we engi- 
neers have refused to join them in their 
strike. He forgets that on his unskilled 
job he can get another job as good as 
the one he has at any time, and he over- 
looks the fact that we engineers have 
got to have this particular type of job. 
He’s crazy if he thinks we engineers are 
going to join up with that roughneck 
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HOW COULD THE INDUSTRY GET ALONG WITHOUT THEM? 


1.—JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—President R. C. Smith sits between vice president W. J. Richter, Chicago (left) and vice 


president A. B. Chase, New York (right). 


W. B. Richter, Chicago, and R. H. Marks, Southern representative. 
2.—CARRIER CORPORATION—O. F. Gilliam, Chicago, and his able secretary, Miss Helen Anderson; C. I. Elliott, New York, 


and R. C. White. 


3.—GLOBE COMPANY.—President Chas. H. Dodge (seated) ; 


Above (left to right) are Hardin H. Littell, adv. mgr., Wm. F. Mueller, Pacific Coast mgr., 


first row, left to right; W. C. Steffan, Frank J. Bilek, W. J. Moore- 


head, Jack G. Harter, Wm. Hammann, Jake Lissner; second row; Geo. H. Nelke, Oscar Biederman, L. J. Menges, Henry Settlage; 
above, E. E. Bright, David Dohm, Harry J. Harter. 


4.—PURE CARBONIC CORPORATION—C. W. King and John J. Gearen ready to receive visitors. 
5.—CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CORP.—Seated are president Herman Schmidt (right) and vice president Oscar C. 


Schmidt (left), 


flanked by the two oldest ‘“‘Boss” salesmen, W. H. Sweet (left) and Chas. Schwing (right). 
Lloyd, E. L. Daly and Walt Hammann. Top row (left to right) 


Below them are A. B. 


: Wm. C. Schmidt, asst. to president; A. L. Kreuer, J. B. Sabean, 


C. D. Berry, Howard M. Wilson, L. Rosenberg, J. Barr, J. W. Hopwood and Oscar C. Schmidt, jr., vice president. 


6.—AMERICAN CAN CO.—*“Bill” Kammert of Swift’s gives the can experts an earful on packaging. 
Schultz, sales engineer; W. J. Mullalley, E. G. Weimer, J. E. Baechle and W. H. Kammert. 


and adopt his roughneck methods of 
getting along.” 

There you have the real battle right 
at this moment between the CIO and 
the AF of L. The CIO is perfectly will- 
ing and well able to give men that sense 
of protection that follows out of their 
fear; but when it comes to their climb- 
ing up the ladder, of enjoying those dif- 
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ferentials which make the machinist 
look down upon the helper and the 
helper look down upon the grease boy, 
the CIO says: “No, we aren’t interested; 
we don’t believe in that; that is wrong.” 


A Hard-Times Union 


Which means, of course, that the CIO 
is a hard-times union—a union that 


Left to right: W. C. 


grows up to tremendous proportions 
just following hard times, when people 
are willing to forget all their opportuni- 
ties and give their full effort and 
strength to the securing of increased 
security. But that also means, in my 
opinion, that no CIO union except in 
such strange industries as coal mining 
can expect to go through good times 
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except with the help of closed shops. 
1 am inclined to think this will all be 
proved true within the next week, when 
I think we will see a very tremendous 
loss of prestige on the part of the CIO 
and a very great amount of prestige 
gained on the part of the AF of L. 

I should like to add, in addition to the 
word “contact,” one further word, “co- 
operation,” that represents a force of 
tremendous strength. There can be no 
substitute for cooperation. Today, with 
high wages, I find most employers will 
say they aren’t so troubled by the high 
costs induced by high wages as they are 
troubled by the high costs induced by a 
worker who isn’t willing to cooperate. 


Appreciation Helps 


I believe that contact is the formula 
for getting cooperation, and I would 
suggest, added to it also, the little thing 
“appreciation.” I think as a result of 
my efforts to get close to the worker 
here in Chicago and out in Detroit 
during the depression that the worker 
has given a magnificent demonstration 
of his courage during this last depres- 
sion. I think the employer has certainly 
been kinder to the worker than in any 
other depression, and I hope that be- 
cause we have gone through the depres- 
sion together it will make it easier to 
carry through industry that which men 
learned from their experiences in going 
through the war. 

It seems that the under-manager of 
a mine was a pretty hard-boiled sort 
of an individual. He ran the mine on 
a very hard-boiled basis. You couldn’t 
trust the fellows; they would take a 
mile, and so on, he said. But that under- 
manager became the captain of a com- 
pany made up of 100 of his old coal 
miners, and he fought the war in the 
fields of Flanders with those 100 men. 
And boy! he knew the kind of loyalty, 
the kind of devotion, the kind of nobility 
that those men had under their skins, 
and when he went back to run the mine 
later on he did it on the basis of kindli- 
ness, a basis which I hope will become 
more common in this country wherever 
labor is employed. 


All I have been saying is that I find 
that the worker for exactly the same 
reason as you and I, lives and moves 
and has his being on his job. You do the 
same thing. You have an infinitely bet- 
ter chance to meet him on your common 
job than anybody else in the world. It 
is the little things which count. There 
you are joined together in the spirit of 
cooperation, in doing the work that 
gives the justification for both you and 
him and for all of you. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Thank 
you very much, Mr. Williams. We will 
have the report of the treasurer. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


The annual report of the treasurer 
was presented by H. Harold Meyer, 
treasurer of the Institute and president 
of H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
0. Financial condition was reported, 
which showed a satisfactory balance in 
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BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Treasurer Harold Meyer reports it can be 
done. 


the treasury as a result of budget re- 
adjustments and economies. 


ELECTING OFFICERS 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We will 
now hear from the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Geo. H. Foster, chairman. 


ARTHUR D. WHITE: In the ab- 
sence of chairman Foster I will present 
the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. We submit the following list of 
nominations, including directors to fill 
vacancies. It is a great pleasure to 
nominate my old “buddy,” Frank 
Hunter, for reelection as Chairman of 
the Board. 

Chairman of the Board—FRANK A. 

HUNTER, Hunter Packing Co., East 

St. Louis, Ill. 


HIS 32nd CONVENTION 


Arthur D. White reports for the nomi- 
nating committee. 


President—WM. WHITFIELD Woops, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; JAy C. 
HORMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn.; CHESTER G. NEWCOMB, 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; WILLIAM F. SCHLUDERBERG, 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Gro. A. SCHMIDT, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; 
Frep A. Voct, F. A. Vogt & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer—H. HAROLD MEYER, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directors (3-year term)—T. P. BREs- 


LIN, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; P. E. TOvREA, Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; JOHN 
W. RaTH, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa; OscaR G. MAYER, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; FRED M. To- 
BIN, Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corporation, 
New York City; THOMAS E. WILSON, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (2-year term)—E. C. AND- 


REWS, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Curtis B. Cross, Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; F. A. DAN- 
IELSON, Carstens Packing Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; L. W. KAHN, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; W. R. 
SINCLAIR, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; G. F. Swirt, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; G. L. CHILDRESS, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 


Directors (1-year term)—R. H. CABELL, 


Armour and Company; FRANK 
Kours, Kohrs Packing Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; D. R. HOWLAND, Miller & 
Hart, Chicago; Davip G. MADDEN, 
East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; T. HENRY FOSTER, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; G. W. 
BIRRELL, Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; ROBERT SWANSTON, C. Swanston 
& Sons, Sacramento, Calif. 


Executive Committee—R. H. CABELL, 


E. A. CUDAHY, JR., FRANK A. HUNTER, 
W. R. SrINcLaiR, OSCAR G. MAYER, 
JoHN W. RATH, GEO. A. SCHMIDT, 
G. F. Swirt, THOMAS E. WILSON and 
WM. WHITFIELD Woops. 

Institute Plan Commission—THOMAS E. 
WILSON, chairman. 
CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: You have 


heard the report of the Nominating 


Committee. What is your pleasure? 
Motion to adopt the report was 
passed unanimously. : 
CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Is there 
any other business? If not, the 32nd 
annual convention stands adjourned 
sine die. 


PACKER IMPROVEMENTS 


Canada Packers Ltd. recently com- 
pleted an addition to the stockyards at 
its Winnipeg plant which doubles live- 
stock capacity. An air conditioned office 
and two stock weighing compartments 
were also constructed in connection with 
the yards. 
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Livestock Propucsers ‘Aonored at BANQUET 


honor at the banquet at the Palmer 

House which closed the Institute’s 
32nd annual convention. Other special 
guests were banking, business, publish- 
ing and educational leaders. It was one 
of the largest-attended of all convention 
dinners. 

Guests heard a speaker who developed 
a fascinating argument to prove that 
man’s world without animals would be 
unthinkable, and another who told an 
amazing story of the futility of war. 
The first was William J. Cameron of 
the Ford Motor Co., whose voice is 
known to radio listeners everywhere. 
The second was that famous soldier of 
fortune, Captain Irving O’Hay. 

The entertainment was of the high 
class which always characterizes Insti- 
tute dinners. Music was furnished by 
James Kozak and his orchestra, with 
musical numbers by the Midway Singers 
under the direction of Mack Evans. 
Lovely Vivian Della Chiesa, lyric so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, saluted packers from various 
parts of the country in song—the “In- 
dian Love Call” for those of the North 
and East; the “Hills of Wyoming” for 
those from the wide-open spaces; and 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” for 
those from the South. For all, the fa- 
mous “Musetta waltz” song from “La 
Boheme.” 


[Troost leaders were guests of 


Lamb Displaces Beef 

Departing from its long-time custom 
of serving the finest steaks that could 
be procured, the Institute centered its 
dinner menu around crown roast of 
lamb, as follows: 


MENU 
Fresh Shrimp and Crabmeat Cocktail 


Palmer House Celery Mixed Olives 


Beef Broth with Barley 
Melba Toast 


Roast Rack of Spring Lamb in Crown 
Sausage, Bacon, and Veal Kidney 
Bermuda Rissole Potatoes 
Brussel Sprouts in Butter 


Chef’s Salad 


INuminated Bombe Mercedes 
Sabayon Sauce 
Petit Fours 


Demi-Tasse 


CHAIRMAN HUNTER: Ladies and 
gentlemen, to me, this is an auspicious 
occasion. It marks the close of perhaps 
the most successful convention in the 
long history of the packing business. 
We have with us tonight, in addition to 
what might well be called the very 
flower of the meat packing and the 
livestock producing industries, distin- 
guished people including educators, 
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bankers, industrial leaders, retailers of 
meat, railroad executives, publishers, 
and that internationally famous institu- 
tion, Oscar of the Waldorf. 

To all of these and to all of you we 
extend a warm and friendly greeting. 
For your pleasure there has been ar- 
ranged a program that promises to be 
replete with interest. 

I now take pleasure in presenting to 
you, Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of 
the Board of Wilson & Co., and chair- 
man of the Institute’s Board to Confer 
with Live Stock Producers, who will 
introduce the guests of honor. 


Presents Guests of Honor 


THOS. E. WILSON: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we have with us tonight a dis- 
tinguished group of guests. As your 
chairman indicated, there are presidents 
and deans and other distinguished rep- 
resentatives of leading agricultural col- 
leges, as well as representatives of the 
University of Chicago and Northwest- 
ern University. Our partners in the 
great livestock industry, the producers 
of livestock, are splendidly represented 
here by officials of livestock associations. 
At the Speakers’ table is seated a group 
of men who occupy foremost ranks in 
many other fields of endeavor. 

We are particularly gratified to have 
with us tonight so many representatives 
of the men whose business is our busi- 
ness—that of supplying meat to our 
millions of consumers—and whose great- 
est problems in many cases are our 
greatest problems. It is well that the 
American meat packing industry should 
thus pay tribute to agriculture, for meat 
packing basically is an agricultural in- 
dustry, and the relationship between 
producer and packer is very close. 

To you who represent the men who 
grow the livestock, which make the meat 
which packers pack, permit me on be- 
half of the meat packing industry to 
express our high regard, our sincere 
appreciation, our firm friendship to you 
educators who have contributed so much 
to the production of livestock and thus 
to the welfare of the meat packing in- 
dustry. 

We likewise offer our appreciation 
and our high regard to the other guests 
who are here tonight and we extend our 
good wishes and our friendly welcome. 
It has been generally accepted that by 
the guests one finds in a man’s home, 
one may judge the man. 

CHAIRMAN HUNTER: The first 
speaker this evening is a man whose 
voice you undoubtedly have heard many 
times. He it is who speaks every Sunday 
night on the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour. His discussions on current Ameri- 
can problems have become an institution 
in American life. 

He is William J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Co. He has long been regarded 


as a spokesman of the great Ford or- 
ganization, and he has a message for 
you this evening which I am sure will 
be eloquent and enlightening. 


What Would Man Do 
Without Animals? 


MR. CAMERON: I cannot honestly 
say that I have often been grateful for 
an invitation to speak. After-dinner 
speaking is not my forte. But I am 
often, as I am tonight, very sensible 
of the honor of being asked, and that 
is quite a different thing. But it would 
be quite ungenerous of me not to admit 
that I have become unexpectedly grate- 
ful for this invitation because it brought 
me face to face with the vast extent 
and the singular importance of your 
service to the nation. 

It is perfectly astonishing that a man 
can spend most of his life as beneficiary 
of the daily boon such as the Institute 
of American Meat Packers makes pos- 
sible, and scarcely be aware of the sci- 
ence and skill and organization to whieh 
he is debtor. You have partly repaired 
a defect of my education. Hence, my 
sense of gratitude as well as of honor. 


The embarrassing part of it is that 
in the very nature of the case I cannot 
reciprocate. Something that had long 
lingered around the outskirts of my 
consciousness was stirred to take form 
by your invitation, and that is the way 
the human race has been surrounded 
by the aid and companionship of animals 
all through our history. 


This great natural fact is so common- 
place that one simply despairs of mak- 
ing it as notable as at first realization 
it appeared to one’s self. We cannot 
imagine the planet without its comple- 
ment of what we call the lower forms 
of life. We simply cannot do that. Even 
as an experiment to help us see what 
these forms of life mean to us, we can- 
not do it. 

We cannot, in imagination, dismiss 
the birds. We cannot denude the hills 
or fields of their foliage and herds. To 
feel what a difference that would make 
to the variety and the appeal of the 
natural world is something we cannot 
do. The fact is, these things are too in- 
grained in the very fibre of our experi- 
ence to be isolated and considered as 
they ought to be. 


From our earliest years our thought 
has been colored by the presence of ani- 
mals. There was Noah with his ark, 
saving the creatures of the earth as the 
seed of life for a rejuvenated world. 
There was Jacob with his cattle, and 
there was Moses pointing out the 
Promised Land to his people as a land 
of milk and honey, which at least says 
something of cows and beasts. We read 
of the cattle on the thousand hills as 











the symbol of wealth. We counted up 
the riches of the Patriarchs in flocks 
and herds. Toy animals were our first 
playthings, and animal pets our first 
companions. 

Recently I read a book on the essen- 
tials of education. After receiving your 
invitation to speak, I took up the book 
again to see if it had said anything of 
animals and civilization, and I had 
missed it. This book was written by two 
literary persons, and of course there 
was not a word about animals in it. 


That it seems to me was a great over- 
sight and yet the very strength in which 
those authors wrote and the very civil- 
ization they tried to write about were 
in no small degree made possible by 
contributions from the animal world. 


Importance of Fish 


The forebears of these two writers 
came to America years ago on a ship. 
But there would have been no America 
to beckon them, no urge to go could 
have moved them and no ship would 
have been there to carry them had it not 
been for such a humble instrumentality 
as the fish. For it was fish that first 
lured man upon the mysterious waters 
and started him on that long upward 
course that led to modern navigation. 

That is one instance of how much a 
lower form of life has to do with civil- 
ization and how hardier land animals 
lead him to hardier climates and develop 
hardier human beings. Following the 
animals and their migrations from 
warmer to colder places, using the meat 
of the hunt as food, the skins of his 
prey as clothing and the buffalo chips 
of the prairie as his fuel, man was led 
to enlarge his own habitat. 


Advancement of Social Life 


When he domesticated animals and 
planted veins and grains he found the 
possibility of a settled life, because thus 
he was afforded a localized food supply. 
From his comparatively settled abode 
social life advanced and wealth in- 
creased. 


Cattle, as every school boy knows, 
become chattel, property, wealth, and 
their very name in our Latin lessons 
become a synonym for money. 

How many of the arts of life we have 
learned by observing and utilizing ani- 
mals, even today when man navigates 
the sky. What gave him the impulse to 
take wings? Birds led him into the 
air, as fish led him to venture and trust 
himself on the surface of the sea. 


Advancement of Civilization 


Essentials of civilization. How could 
animals possibly be overlooked by any 
author making that study? Of course, 
this is the machine age and we are in- 
tensely pre-occupied with mechanical 
developments. For rapid and comfort- 
able transportation there is probably 
no comparison between a lumbering 
camel and a modern motor car. Yet the 
camel is not without its points. Not 
only does it serve as transportation. Its 
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milk may be drunk. Its hair can clothe 
you and its flesh feed you. 

Wonderful as are the things we have 
done with the machine and more won- 
derful the things we shall yet do, we 
shall never wear our machine for cloth- 
ing, drink from the udders of a ma- 
chine, or eat a machine. Even if I do 
say it, who perhaps out of deference 
to our sales department should not. We 
can not milk a motor car. We can not 
make clothing of its wool, shoes of its 
hide or meat of its flesh. 


There are advantages in having a 
motor car, but we can not expect it to 
perform those services. We know, of 
course, that we can produce substitutes 
for leather, not because the substitute 
is a better leather but because there is 
not enough real leather for all our 





SOURCES OF WEALTH 


Wm. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Co. 
develops a fascinating theme. 


needs. And it is possible perhaps to put 
all the original ingredients of milk into 
a machine and mix a nutritious liquid, 
but the difficulties of men carrying 
around milk-making machines with 
them or that habit becoming universal 
are too obvious. 


Animal Life Indispensable 


Though the machine has a beauty of 
its own—and the greater its efficiency, 
the greater its beauty—yet only in its 
most primitive forms such as the water 
wheel and mill does it fit picturesquely 
into the natural scene. I doubt if any 
artist will ever paint a stream of tanks 
winding slowly over the lea at sunset, 
nor will the garage man folding his 
greasy and metallic flock at night have 
the romantic appeal of a mountain shep- 
herd. 


The magi will still come riding their 
camels at Christmas. Paul Revere will 
still gallop through the April night 
astride his horse. The ox team and cov- 
ered wagon will still symbolize the 
pioneer. Men and animals seem to be- 
long together in nature, and nature 
without animal life is unthinkable to us. 





These things I have dimly known, byt 
your invitation crystallized them, and | 
have enjoyed setting them in order 
whether you have or not. As a matter 
of fact, here, with the animals, we are 
at the very source of wealth. What jg 
wealth but the resource of life? Yoy 
men are dealing with basic wealth in 
some of its most realizable forms, Yoy 
are dealing with contributions to human 
life without which it would be much 
poorer. Without inventing it or without 
commercial connivance of any kind yoy 
are providing for a natural necessity 
and any material or service that does 
that is vitally and inseparably con. 
nected with essential wealth. 


Poverty Reigned Without Cattle 


We need not go any further than the 
beginning of the American colonies for 
an illustration of that. Poverty reigned 
among our colonies for they were with- 
out cattle. It is rather strange to think 
of those first New England settlements 
without a cow, without a sheep, a pig, a 
goat, a horse, or a hen. There was not 
even a wheel among them, and the 
wheel, which is so indispensable as an 
instrument of civilization had not been 
known in all the vast backward abysm 
of time on all this western continent, 


The Mayflower brought no wheels, as 
it brought no cattle. The wheel had 
never appeared amongst American 
aborigines, even those who in other re- 
spects contained a very high degree of 
civilization; and now in this land which 
for ages had not a wheel, there are 
more wheels of any kind than anywhere 
else in the world. In this land where 
there was not a cat or beast there are 
more of them than anywhere else. 


Cattle—Foundation of Wealth 


Our forefathers knew the foundation 
of the wealth that lay in cattle. They 
were realists, those men. They read in 
their Bibles about that famine that came 
in Jacob’s time, and Cain, you remem- 
ber, and Jacob had to send for corn to 
Egypt, but in their outspoken way they 
expressed the opinion that Jacob made 
rather too much of his famine. 

Old Nathaniel Morton wrote in his 
History of the New England Colonies: 
“Jacob had herds, and the store of cattle 
of many kinds which beside their flesh 
must needs produce other useful bene- 
fits for food and yet he accounted it a 
sore famine.” 


The planters of Plymouth not only 
wanted the staff of bread, but all the 
benefits of cattle, and they had no Egypt 
to go to. Nathaniel Morton I suppose 
must be accounted among our first 
higher critics of the Bible, but he was 
right. A people rich in cattle are never 
poor, and a people without cattle are 
never rich. It was four years after the 
Mayflower before they got their first 
bull and three heifers, and 9 years be- 
fore the colony could be said to have 
any herds of cattle at all. And how im- 
possible would have been wealth as we 
know wealth in this country had not 
this lack been remedied. 
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improvement of Raw Material 


There is one field of operations in 
which your business has a distinct ad- 
vantage. You can constantly stimulate 
the improvement of your raw material. 
Now, in our mechanical businesses, that 
cannot be done. Iron ore is just iron ore. 
It may vary with different regions, but 
we cannot train miners to breed better 
ore for us. After we get the ore we can 
do marvelous things in improving and 
diversifying the types of steel we make 
from it, but its natural state is quite 
beyond all our efforts and improvement. 

It is the same with gasoline. Except 
for a natural variation in its raw state, 
it is much the same. Wherever you find 
it, it is the same. Its processing can be 
improved, making better and better 
gasoline, and yet the gasoline of 20 
years ago could not satisfactorily run a 
motor car of today. 

All of this marks improvement, but 
the raw materials remain the same as 
at the beginning. Whatever advances 
are made must come after raw material 
isin our hands. But you have been able 
to bring your raw material from stage 
to stage of improvement. Few of us as 
outsiders can have any conception I sup- 
pose of our debt to generations of 
breeders who have taken the various 
life strains and intelligently mingled 
them to produce bigger, better, and finer 
stocks. 


Development of Useful Animals 


The development of the useful ani- 
mals under the hand of man is an im- 
portant and an enthralling chapter of 
human achievement. You can direct 
that development because you are deal- 
ing with a flexibility of human beings 
within the limits of their laws, and you 
literally have taken and used the domin- 
ion that was given to man over the 
lower animals and have produced better 
specimens than nature gave you at the 
first. 

In the mineral region, we must take 
the raw material as it is, as nature made 
it in ages past. We may make finer 
things out of it, but we cannot make it 
any finer than its original state as you 
can do with your raw material. This 
adventure in the culture of physical 
strains naturally forms one of the finer 
bonds, I should think the finer bonds of 
interest between you and the farmers 
and stock raisers who cooperate with 
you as you cooperate with them. 


Achievement Depends on 
No Substitute for Animals 


Men who grow fruits, grains, vege- 
tables, fodders. and the fibers that are 
used in industry also have the oppor- 
tunity to improve the original material, 
but there is hardly the same possibility 
of this same cooperative bond of interest 
between the grower and the distributor 
of these grown products that exist be- 
tween the stock raiser and the packer. 
In your business, it would seem to out- 
siders, the range of cooperation nec- 
essary to the achievement of this must 

more extensive and of a really more 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


Seated at the Speakers’ Table 


GUESTS OF HONOR 


EPRESENTING the livestock in- 
dustry (reading left to right as 
seated) : 


E. A. PHILLIPS, Secretary, Montana Stock- 
growers’ Association. 

SLEETER BULL, Associate Professor of 
Meats, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Illinois. 

REESP VAN VRANKIN, President, Michigan 
Lamb Feeders’ Association. 

G. BonsteptT, Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of Wisconsin. 

H. A. Snyper, President, Montana Wool 
Growers Association. 

H. H. Kinper, Dean, Division of Agricul- 
ture, Iowa State College of Agriculture & 
Mechanie Arts. 

CHARLES MILLER, Montana Stockgrowers 
Association. 

C. L. CHRISTENSEN, Dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM B. WriGut, President, Nevada 
State Cattle Association. 

E. T. Fiipey, Vice President, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

I. E. Monin, Secretary, American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 

R. S. SHaw, President, Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science. 

QUEENA STEWaRT, Secretary, Western South 
Dakota Stockgrowers Association. 

CHARLES E. Fri.py, President, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts. 

Harotp H. Swirt, President, Board of 
Trustees, The University of Chicago. 

Cc. J. Apsott, Director, Nebraska Stock- 
growers Association. 

A. C. WILLARD, President, University of 
THlinois. 

SHELDON PoTTeR, President, Pacific States 
Live Stock Marketing Association. 

Dr. DAvip FRIDAY, Former President, Mich- 
igan Agricultural College. 

Epwarp BARKER, National Swine Growers 
Association, 

W. C. Correy, Dean, Department of Agri- 
eulture, University of Minnesota. 

P. C. PETERSEN, President, Iowa Sheep 
Feeders Association. 

FREDERICK S. DEIBLER, Professor of Eco- 
nomics Northwestern University. 

E. V. RoBerTson, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association. 

F. G. Kine, Chief in Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University. 

W. G. West, Secretary, Kansas Live Stock 
Association. 

H. J. GRAMLICH, Head, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, University of Nebraska. 

R. B. GrRawaM, President, Colorado-Nebras- 
ka Lamb Feeders’ Association. 

CaRL HANSEN, Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation. 


INDUSTRY LEADERS 


ACKER leaders, banking and busi- 
Press and publishing heads who were 
guests at the speakers’ table (reading 
from left to right): 


F. A. DANIELSON, member Institute Board 
of Directors and President of Carstens Pack- 
ing Co. 

Davip H. Reimers, President, Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago. 

CHARLES E. Herrick, Past President of 
the Institute. 

W. F. ScHLUDERBERG, member Institute 
Board of Directors and President of Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


B. G. McCLoupb, vice President, First Na- 
tional Bank. 

G. L. CHILDRESS, member Institute Boari« 
of Directors and Manager of Houston Packing 
Co. 

LAURANCE ARMOUR, President, American 
National Bank and Trust Co. 

H. HAROLD MByeErR, member Institute Board 
of Directors and President of H. H. Meyer 
Co. 

F. H. MASSMAN, President, National Tea 
Co. 

W. R. SrncLarr, member Institute Board of 
Directors and President of Kingan & Co. 

Parrick H. Joycp, Trustee, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co. 

E. A. CubDAHY, JR., member Institute Board 
of Directors and President of Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. 

JaMES R. LEAVELL, President, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 

CuHartes H. Swirt, Chairman of Board, 
Swift & Company. 

D. A. CrawrorD, President, The Pullman 
Company. 

J. W. Ratu, member Institute Board of 
Directors and President of Rath Packing Co. 

R. H. CaBELL, member Institute Board of 
Directors and President of Armour and Co. 

R. E. Woop, President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

THOMAS E. WILSON, member Institute 
Board of Directors and Chairman of the 
Board, Wilson & Co., Ine. 

W. J. Cameron, The Ford Motor Company. 

F. A. Hunter, Chairman of the Board of 
the Institute and President of Hunter Pack- 
ing Co. 

WM. WHITFIELD Woops, President, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

CapTAIN IRVING O’Hay. 

G. F. Swirt. member Institute Board of 
Directors and President of Swift and Co. 

J. O. McKinsey, Chairman of Board, 
Marshall Field & Co. 

E. A. Cupany, sr., Chairman of Board, 
Cudahy Packing Co. 

FRANK McNair, vice President, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Oscar G. MAYER, member Institute Board of 
Directors and President of Oscar Mayer & Co. 

Oscar oF THe WALporF (Oscar Tschirky). 

spwarp F. WuILson, President, Wilson & 
Co., Ine. ' 

H. A. Scanprert, Trustee, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. 

Jay C. HorMeL, member Institute Board 
of Directors and President of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. 

Puitip R. CrarKk, President, City National 
Bank and Trust Co. 

L. W. KAHN, member Institute Board of 
Directors and President of E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co. 

A. N. WILLIAMS, President, Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana Railroad Co. 

CHESTER G. NEWCOMB, member Institute 
Board of Directors and President of Lake 
Erie Provision Co. 

WILLIAM C, CUMMINGS, President, Drovers 
National Bank of Chicago. 

D. R. HowLanp, member Institute Board 
of Directors and President of Miller and Hart. 

MERRILL C. Metres, Publisher, Chicago 
American. 

Curtis B. Cross, member Institute Board 
of Directors and President of Valley Packing 
Co. 

Pact I. Aupricu, Editor, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

G. W. BrirreELL, member Institute Board of 
Directors and Treasurer of Ch. Kunzler Co. 
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compelling kind than usually is true. 

It would be commonplace to say that 
any business so dependent on coopera- 
tion and so successful in maintaining 
cooperation at its best has proved by that 
very fact that it has to be fairly man- 
aged in the interest of all concerned. 

Here then is one respect in which your 
business probably stands unique. There 
is a point of connection between the au- 
tomobile industry and yourselves in that 
we are one of your customers, not only 
in the general use of your main products 
but in the industrial use of your by- 
products. 


We found in 1936 that the 4,165,000 
lbs. of wool used by our company alone 
required the shearing of 1,041,000 sheep; 
that the leather, glues and acids and 
greases and glycerine and other similar 
products utilized 39,000 cattle; that 
26,000 hogs were required to furnish 
the lubricating oils and the acids and 
bristles necessary to our work, as well 
as 113,750 goats to supply the 450,000 
Ibs. of mohair used in our upholstery. 

As the automobile business is one of 
your customers, it is easy to see your 
service to the general industrial activ- 
ity of the entire country. And as in the 
case of all by-products developed by 
your scientific men and utilized under 
your scientific management, the benefit 
of all this is very much reflected in bet- 
ter prices than would otherwise be pos- 
sible to those from whom you buy and 
lower prices to the American home to 
which you sell. 


Solution of Farmer's Problem 


There exists also a point of similarity 
between your business and ours. You 
provide the farmer with what amounts 
to an industrial market for certain of 
his products as we have always done to 
a large extent and are now endeavoring 
to increase. Most of us recognize today, 
when all is said and done and the last 
artificial experiment has been tried, the 
farmer’s problem will be solved not by 
artificial jockeying but by legitimate 
and dependable markets. 

We have been keenly conscious of 
that in our experiments toward a wider 
industrial use of the annual increase of 
the soil. I am not speaking now of the 
market opened by industry for cotton 
and corn and flax and soybeans and cas- 
tor beans, but of the new uses for farm 
products in the correction of plastic 
materials. That is going forward by 
leaps and bounds in this country and it 
holds a promise for the future that 
would be difficult to exaggerate. 


Future Development of Substitutes 


As you use an annual farm product 
so would other fields of industry use 
other annual farm products. We are 
looking forward to the time when we 
shall not be so entirely dependent on 
mines of ore that require ages to lay 
down, or on timber for use that requires 
generations to grow by which it shall 
be possible to make substitutes of wood 
and metal out of the annual growth of 
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the farmer’s fields and already some 
really wonderful things have been done 
in this line. 

That is to say, gentlemen, the future 
with its better utilization of our re- 
sources and its better distribution of 
the goods of life lies at this moment 
where it has always lain, in the hands 
of American business management. 
Down the masterful history of the in- 
dustrial era I have never found an im- 
provement in the social effects of work 
to come in any other way except through 
management, just as improvements in 
medicine come from medical men and 
improvements in architecture from 
architects and improvements in engi- 
neering from engineers. 

So all the methods and improvements 
that have made business the constant 
lifter of the social level and have made 
possible a fuller supply and refinement 
of our common life have come from the 
cooperation of the managerial mind in 
business with the natural laws of hu- 
man activity which enable right things 
to go right. It comes in no other way. 

Governments cannot legislate it, they 
can only establish by law what the for- 
ward looking management has already 
established in practice. No outside 
pressure can compel it. The pressure 
can only force into backward places 
what already exists in forward looking 
business. 


Patron Saint of Social Uplift 


It is not the moral, social, political, or 
professional reformer but the enlight- 
ened manager of business who is the 
patron saint of genuine and funda- 
mental social up-lift. We who work, 
and have control of business are in the 
social service of supplying the needs 
of the people, for every business is a 
social service. The moment you start to 
do a thing that means some other man’s 
supply you are already a social con- 
cern. 





SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


Captain Irving O’Hay comes back after 15 
years to talk at a packers’ banquet. 





We who are engaged in that are under 
a compulsion in our very work. We are 
under a compulsion to make things bet. 
ter and to make things work right as We 
go along in the very task which we ap- 
proach every morning and carry home 
with us at night. 

There is a compulsion on management 
that people at large do not see. That 
compulsion rests in the job no matter 
what the job is. Digging a well, raising 
cattle, teaching a boy, pleading a lay 
suit, doctoring a disease, baking an ap. 
ple pie—you have to obey the laws of 
the pie you bake or you do not get the 
pie. 

So in industry there stands the job, 
whatever it may be, compelling us to 
make every contributing condition of 
the job more and more right, else the 
job turns and shames us to our faces, 
Materials must be better and better; 
the conditions under which men labor 
must be better and better; the financial 
help which all business needs must be 
more accessible and less burdensome 
upon business—because all of these are 
contributory conditions to the job. Men 
are under the compulsion of the job it- 
self, to render a higher and higher sery- 
ice to that achievement. 


Physical conditions, human conditions 
and financial conditions must constantly 
grow better, otherwise the job takes 
the manager and throws him out and 
makes room for a more modern one, 
We do not boss the job; the job bosses 
us. It makes us do things we swore we 
never would do. If I needed any evidence 
that all these social aspects of industry 
grow better I would have the evidence 
immediately in the fact that the job 
which is done is better and better all the 
time. 


Poor Men—Poor Management 


Poor work, poor men, means poor 
management. Poor work, poor men and 
poor management never could have 
achieved what we see today. That is 
why I so earnestly say to business men: 
“You have your job; there is nothing 
bigger for you to do. It is big enough 
for your whole intellectual life, and if 
you see the farther reaches of your serv- 
ice, it even contributes to your spiritual 
life.” 

There is nothing frought with more 
power to your fellow man, nothing more 
essential to the future of your country 
than the work we are doing. If we do 
that it is a heroic public service. It is 
the only possible economic security that 
the families of this land can have. Man- 
agers are building it, and I like to do 
what I can to put myself beneath your 
spirit to tell you that the assaults being 
made upon business mean nothing. The 
advance ranks keep advancing, and the 
backward ranks will be brought forward 
by the very suction of your onward 
march. 

If you know what you are, and what 
you came here to do; if you know that 
you are the front line, that you are the 
supply of even these artificial schemes 
of social security; and if you know that 
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you are the foundation—the stable ma- 
terial foundation which is being built to 
hold up the nation’s idealism—you will 
be found at your post, because your post 
has no one to defend it but you. You 
will be found at your post when all the 
misinformed critics have howled them- 
selves to silence. 


War Experiences 


Living up to his reputation as the top 
notch after-dinner entertainer, Captain 
Irving O’Hay, one of the originals of 
Richard Harding Davis’ “Soldiers of 
Fortune,” gave a running account of his 
experiences in the many uprisings in 
the Central and South American repub- 
lies, in the Spanish-American war, in 
the Boer War, fighting in the Balkans 
and finally in the World War, returning 
to Canada as one of the few survivors 
of the famous Princess Pat regiment, 
then enlistment in the U. S. army and 
long service in France, which left him 
in each case with only physical scars to 
show for his experience: 

He told of ““Ernie”—that other soldier 
uf fortune—who first shared a sandwich 
with him when O’Hay had nowhere to 
go and nothing to go on, who was al- 
ways found somewhere in the same wars 
—although sometimes on the other side; 
of winding up in the same police cell 
with Jack London; of his close friend- 
ship with the famous author, O. Henry, 
who “took the rap” for his pal because 
the latter “had a wife and five kids,” 
and of his friendship with “Dickie” 
(Richard Harding) Davis. 

Finally as a 67-year-young man on a 
small ranch in New Mexico, taking life 
easy, finding many friends among those 
who come that way, enjoying his riding 
horses, his 17 dogs, his chickens and his 
reminiscences, Captain O’Hay begged 
the business men present to stop worry- 
ing. He told them that they had suc- 
ceeded, that they had given their chil- 
dren a good start, and “when life is 
over it won’t matter whether you are 
a success or not, if you have played the 
game of life squarely.” 

When Capt. O’Hay had finished his 
epic story—which he first told at the 
1922 packers’ convention at Atlantic 
City—the 600-odd in attendance decided 
they had enjoyed an evening of more 
than usual interest. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


One of the early arrivals at the Drake 
hotel was James Scala of Scala Pack- 
ing Company, Utica, N. Y. 

A trio of builder-uppers in attendance 
were Smith, Brubaker and Egan, well- 
known packinghouse architects of Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Bill Mullaly, American Can Company, 
was in full evidence with his derby, 
snow-white hair and charming person- 
ality. Bill has been on the job a long 
ume and makes the packers’ convention 
an annual event. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


SOYA AND SPICE AND EVERYTHING NICE 


1.—Dr. N. F. True, chief chemist, American Soya Products Corp., tells his star 
men (K. G. Potts, F. J. Potts and Chas. Nichols) something that seems to please. 

2.—Vice president W. E. Squires, Van Loan & Co., is serious about the spice 
situation with Jack Houg (left), New York, and A. W. Siegel, Chicago. 

3.—Louis Rosmarin points out to general manager Lee J. Kenyon, Preservaline Mfg. 
Co., some good ideas in the latest issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, while 
others of the staff (right to left) look on: Ted Brown, O. E. Monteith, E. W. Gisch. 


PLENTY OF COLOR IN THIS GROUP 


Seasonings, curing materials and colors put the Wm. J. Stange Co. in the front line 
of service. The Stange staff (seated, left to right): F. M. Hartigan, sec.-treas.; J. H. 
Stafford, Canadian manager; W. B. Durling, vice pres.; (standing, left to right): T. L. 
Allen, Boyd McKoane, Ray F. Behrend, E. V. Cassady, research; Joe Graf, Aladar 
Fonyo, chief chemist; V. E. Berry, Park B. Wile, H. E. Allen, Irving Zeiler. 
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Packers Trip the Light Fantastic 


ORE serious business of the con- 
M vention was laid aside late on 
Monday for a delightful evening 
of dining, dancing and entertainment 
in the famous Gold Coast room of the 
Drake Hotel. Resumption of the annual 
dinner dance—after its omission at last 
year’s convention—was voted highly 
successful by all who attended and who 
hoped that the festive occasion will be 
repeated each year in the future. 


Every phase of the evening’s enter- 
tainment moved smoothly and showed 
the able management of vice president 
Homer Davison. Courses of the well- 
selected dinner by Maitre Dahlberg 
were comfortably interspersed with 
dancing periods, when Charlie Agnew 
and his orchestra furnished music which 
brought both “future packer leaders” 
and industry veterans out on the dance 
floor. 

The entertainment program was one 
of the novel features of the evening. 
Far from being a desultory series of 
“acts,” it had several numbers which 
the diners watched eagerly and cheered 
and applauded warmly. The party goers 
were introduced to the sport of bad- 
minton, a strenuous relative of tennis, 
by Willard and Hurley, two experts who 
conducted a thrilling exhibition match 
on the dance floor. The manner in which 
the spectators participated by taking 
sides and cheering their favorites in- 
dicated their approval of this feature. 

An impersonator imitated the voice 
of F.D.R. and other public figures so 
skillfully that some of the diners could 
hardly believe the originals were not 
present in person. Acrobatic and other 
dancing acts gave a colorful touch to 
the program and a juggler amazed the 
spectators with his dexterity and 
thrilled them when he nonchalantly 
knocked a cigarette from the lips of a 
dinner guest with a twirling baton. An 
octet of talented male singers gave the 
program a picturesque ending. 

While dining at tables for six, eight 
and ten, the party goers circulated con- 
genially about the Gold Coast room, 
dancing, meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones. Each table hummed with 
talk during intervals in the dance and 
entertainment program. 
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DINNER DANCE MENU 
Fresh Fruit Supreme 


Cream of Mushrooms 


Celery Mixed Olives Melba Toast 


Breast of Guinea Hen, 
French Fried Sweet Potatoes 


Virginienne 
New Peas 
Mixed Green Salad 
Toasted Wafers 
Chocolate Nelusko 
Marshmallow Sauce Assorted Cakes 


Demi Tasse 





Dancing began at 7:30, coinciding = 
with the first dinner course, but the 
guests were reluctant to leave at mid 
night, when Charlie Agnew and his or- 
chestra swung into the strains of “Good 
Night Ladies.” All agreed that they 
would like to begin all over again next 
year, and there will be a strong plea to 
president Woods to continue the dinner 
dance—under the direction of Homer 
Davison. The evening will long be re 
membered by those who attended as one 
of the brightest spots of the 1937 con- 
vention. 





CAUGHT IN CONVERSATION 


(Sce opposite page for pictures) 


1.—Dave Falk of May Casing and M. 
H. Cain, spice man, talk it over. 

2.—Irving Zeiler (left) and Park Wile 
(right) of Stange discuss quality with treas. 
Philip Mades and supt. Barnett Miller, 
Boston Sausage & Provision Co. 

3.—Lester Lyons of Harry Levi and 
Sam Olejniczak, Sam & Walter Provision 
Co., Detroit. 

4.—Ray Seipp of Staley’s talks canned 
meats with L. L. Bronson of Armoutr’s. 

5.—Pres. L. E. Griffin of P. G. Gray 
Co., Boston, discusses markets with sales 
manager R. L. Treinen, E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati. 

6.—J. J. Driscoll, Colorado Packing 
Co., La Junta, Colo., gets an earful from 
Phil Hantover of Independent and Earl 
Hill of U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 

7.—Broker Joe Boyle and Grand 
Trunkman Joe Ilg converse with Mike 
Doyle of Cincinnati. 

8.—Julius Lipton—back on the job— 
inspects a Visking product in good com- 
pany. 

9.—T. H. Hocker, director of pur- 
chases, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., talks with 
“Cowboy” Allen and Bill Durling of 
Stange. 

10.—Geo. Prentzel, Prentzel & Arne, 
New York, and Herbert Rumsey of Henry 
Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J. 

11.—B. M. Morse and H. A. Hansen of 
Sylvania talk Sylphrap and Sylphcase. 


12.—TeePak Hospitality. — Managua 
Barnard entertains many guests. 
13.—A. David Lundy, Lundy Bros, 
Philadelphia, is chaperoned by S. Oppen- 7 
heimer’s Jack Shribman. 5 
14.—J. F. Stone, Johns-Manville re) 
frigeration expert, and G. E. Hinchdiiff, © 
J-M’s Chicago representative. E 
15.—Art Jensen meets the Visking Gith 7 
16.—Vice pres. C. O. Frisbie and H. H. = 
Brigham, No. American Car Corp. 
17.—Louis J. Fulton and M. L. Werner 7 
(center) of Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, © 
Ind., enjoy the hospitality of Rol Staley ~ 
(right) and Ray and Ed Seipp (left). 
18.—Art Luft, New York representative, ~ 
Oppenheimer Casing Co., said to have his 
eye on Hollywood. “Jiggs” is the character. 
19.—Pres. Harry Hoffman, sales man 
ager J. W. Clapper and vice pres. Meyer 
Katz, J. S. Hoffman Co., swap stories. 
20.—Vice pres. M. C. Phillips of 
Griffith’s, R. F. Stutz of Boston and “Bill” 
Griffith, famous camera expert. 
21.—Seated: Geo. Friedland, Union 
Premier, Phila.; Harry Lax, F. C. Rogers, 
Inc.; I. Salganik, Baltimore. Standing: 
D. A. Heyne, Transparent Package Co, 
A. D. Lundy, Lundy Bros.; Chas. Dwyet, 
Wilson & Co.; Sam Friedland, Union 
Premier. 
22.—Dave Falk of May Casing, C. © 
VanDyne and A. F. Jaumann of Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co. 
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PACKERS Go To ScHooL 


which begin the program of the 

annual Institute convention have be- 
come a veritable “short course” in pack- 
inghouse practice. Packers and their 
men have learned that here in two days 
they can come pretty near getting up to 
date on every phase of meat packing 
activity. 

This accounts for the growth of in- 
terest in these meetings, and explains 
why this year the section sessions had to 
be taken into the main convention halls, 
so large was the attendance. 


Strides forward in operating, selling, 
advertising, accounting—and in the ad- 
ministration and operation of a sausage 
business—were reported to packers, 
packer executives and operating and 
sales heads in the series of sectional 
meetings held on October 22 and 23. 

In addition to reports on new develop- 
ments and improved practice, much at- 
tention was directed at the “little 
things” which can so easily change the 
color of the ink used on the final figures 
of the packer’s annual report. 


Both packers and sausage manufac- 
turers were urged to improve and ex- 
tend their accounting practices and ‘to 
make cost figures mean something. The 
entire problem of costs and cost ac- 
counting was stressed, following the 
work of the Special Committee of the 
Institute, whose findings have been pre- 
sented to all Institute members that 
each may adapt them to his own prac- 
tices and conditions. 

Attendance at all sessions was the 
largest on record. In fact, most of the 
meetings looked like regular convention 
sessions. Many men connected with the 
operating, sales and accounting depart- 
ments of the industry attended these 
sessions and then returned to their 
desks, so that others from their com- 
panies might find it possible to attend 
the remaining sessions of the conven- 
tion. 


To two days of group meetings 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Following the usual custom, 
many of the papers read at the sectional meetings 
will be printed in full later and made available to 
Institute members. 


Operating and Chemistry 


Chemistry is closely allied with many 
packinghouse operations—so closely, in 
fact, that after some years of experi- 
mentation it has been found advan- 
tageous to combine subjects of discus- 
sion coming under these two heads, 
which was done this year. 

Meetings of the combined section oc- 
cupied one entire day, Friday, October 
22, and presented information broaden- 
ing the horizon of both the operating 
man and the packinghouse chemist. At 
the same time, it gave each a little 
closer insight into newer and closer co- 
operation for ideal operating results. 
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BIG IN EVERY WAY 


Chairman Wentworth opens the first Oper- 
ating and Chemistry session. 


Presiding at the morning session was 
Col. Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, with Dr. 
L. M. Tolman of Wilson & Co., Inc., as 
program chairman of this session. Pre- 
siding, in the afternoon, was vice presi- 
dent A. F. Hunt of Swift & Company, 
with H. J. Koenig, Armour and Com- 
pany’s well-known operating expert as 
program chairman. 


Back of the subjects discussed, on the 
morning program, were three factors of 
major importance in the packing in- 
dustry—materials, equipment and qual- 
ity in finished product. 





KEEPS THE BALL ROLLING 


Chairman A. F. Hunt carries on a valuable 
program. 


SUGAR IN CURING 


First of the materials group dis- 
cussed was “The Role of Sugar in Cur. 
ing,” by Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of 
the Department of Packinghouse Re- 
search and Chemistry of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. Dr. Lewis’ 
talk covered the relative importance of 
sugar as a sweetening agent, a food for 
flavor producing bacteria, and a sta- 
bilizer of color. He also discussed the 
factors controlling the disappearance of 
sugar during curing operations. Other 
high lights in his talk were slides illus- 
trating the various changes occurring in 
the blood pigments as a result of curing 
reactions with nitrate and nitrite. 

A question frequently asked, Dr. 
Lewis said, is whether the amount of 
sugar used in curing affects the amount 
of disappearance of the sugar during 
the curing process. It might be con- 
cluded from experiments presented that 
in general the more sugar you use the 
more disappears—the stronger a solu- 
tion is with respect to sugar, the more 
rapidly the sugar diffuses. 

In summarizing his talk, Dr. Lewis 
said that friendly bacteria play an im- 
portant role in curing and it is impor- 
tant that they be friendly bacteria. 
There is evidence to indicate that corn 
sugar is superior in meat curing and 
the use of corn sugar as a portion of 
all cures was recommended. 


HOME OF THE FRANKFURT 


A visit to the birthplace of the frank- 
furt was described by Dr. L. M. Tolman, 
of Wilson & Co. He was one of 35 sci- 
entists who made the tour which was 
sponsored by the National Research 
Council. The party visited laboratories 
in England, France and Germany. 

In telling of his visit to Frankfort, 
Germany, Dr. Tolman said that in the 
evening he wandered down through the 
old part of the city, and there ran into 
the famous old frankfurt sausage fac- 
tory. 

His attention was attracted by a sign 
which said that for 375 years this fac- 
tory had been in the same family. Out 
in front of the little old shop is a stand, 
and for generations this family has 
been retailing frankfurters of their own 
manufacture. The only modern touch 
about the shop were rows of cans of the 
product, which were very much in evl- 
dence. 


Product of Rare Quality 


“TI think what impressed me,” said 
Dr. Tolman, “was the fact that for more 
than 300 years a product had been made 
of such quality that it attracted people 
from all around that part of the coun- 
try. They journeyed to that little old 
shop to buy and eat these sausages. 
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“This was certainly an indication that 
quality of product is an important fac- 
tor. If these frankfurts had not had 
quality they would not have attracted 
the trade of succeeding generations. 


“There was no modern machinery to 
be seen. Evidently, in years gone by, 
there had been killing connected with the 
business, but at the present time meats 
for the sausage are purchased. Whether 
this sausage has the same flavor as that 
which was made 375 years ago is not 
known, but it is certain that they have 
maintained the high quality and gained 
a reputation which is known all over 
the country. It was day time when I 
visited the plant and there was quite a 
crowd standing at the counter eating 
these sausages, with much evident satis- 
faction.” 


Dr. Tolman told of the German frank- 
furt which is said to be made of fish, 
but many inquiries failed to uncover 
such a product, and he came to the 
conclusion that it “was only a fish 
story.” 


Speaking of the moisture content of 
the frankfurt made there, he said there 
was no question but that they are all 
very juicy and when you eat them you 
have to be careful, but undoubtedly 
this moisture has a lot to do with flavor. 


Control of Moisture Content 


When he visited the national inspec- 
tion and control service in Germany he 
asked whether or not there was any 
moisture control over frankfurts. He 
was informed that there was not, but 
that in the manufacture of sausages, of 
that type, the amount of water incor- 
porated was just what the meat could 
hold. 


As a part of his general investiga- 
tions, wherever he went, he sampled 
these sausage products and “certainly 
the flavor and quality is there and they 
are high in moisture.” 

He was unable to secure any data on 
the moisture and protein ratio required 
in sausage of that type “but apparently 
they are not interested in that in Ger- 
many.” 


Use of Artificial Casings 


He found that artificial casings were 
being used in Germany on the larger 
sizes of sausage, similar to their use 
in this country, but not on the smaller 
types of sausage. 

His inquiries regarding curing agents 
for meats developed the fact that the 
use of nitrite and nitrate, in combina- 
tion, is definitely recognized. However, 
as many of the plants are small, the 
custom is to use prepared curing salts 
which contain a proper proportion of 
nuitrite to other ingredients. 


Meat Research Activities 


; Dr. Tolman spoke of a recently estab- 
lished Institute for Meat Investigations, 
im Germany, to study all problems of 
the meat industry, similar to those 
which prevail in this country. This 
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laboratory has three experiment sta- 
tions which are especially good private 
factories in some particular line of the 
industry. One is devoted to summer 
sausage; another to canning meat prod- 
ucts; another to standard methods of 
manufacture of ordinary types of fresh 
and smoked sausage. As fast as this 
institution develops anything new, that 
might improve the general sausage and 
meat handling business, the general re- 
sults obtained are disseminated for the 
benefit of the whole industry. 


Low Temperature Studies 


Another institution doing work on 
handling meat is the low temperature 
station at Karlsruhe which is finely 
equipped to do all kinds of work in re- 
frigeration, gas storage, and other 
phases of the industry. Work here is 
not limited to meat but extended to 
many other foods. Much of the work 
of the station has to do with problems 
of salt burn, changes in product in stor- 
age, and the effect of various types of 
gases, especially carbon dioxide, on the 
preservation of meat. 

In visiting various meat factories in 
Germany Dr. Tolman said that he was 
impressed with the high degree of sani- 
tation which prevailed, and the wonder- 
ful housekeeping which was evident in 
all types of meat plants. 


THERMOMETERS AND THEIR USE 


“Selection and Care of Thermometers 
and Temperature Measuring Instru- 
ments in the Packing Plant” was dis- 
cussed by H. Pagenstecher of Taylor 
Instrument Companies. 


“People used to think that thermom- 
eters had something to do _ with 
weather,” Mr. Pagenstecher said, “but 
now hardly a product is manufactured 
without recording instruments. There 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
use of temperature control instruments 
in the meat packing industry which has 
resulted in many savings.” 

Before such instruments were used 
it was not unusual to see a variation of 
6 to 10 per cent. in the temperature of 
cooking water resulting in some prod- 
ucts being overcooked and some under- 
cooked. He showed different types of 
thermometers and temperature control 


OPERATING IDEAS 


1.—F. G. Cummings of Morrell’s talks 
on packaging trends. 

2.—VeNona Swartz has some new ideas 
on lard. 


3.—Sleeter Bull tells how oat flour will 
preserve meat. 





instruments, and just how they should 
be used for correct results. 


Thermometer Construction 


Mr. Pagenstecher also told of the 
most desirable materials to be used in 
the manufacture of thermometers and 
why they were most desirable, as for 
example, stainless steel for bulbs so 
they will not corrode. “The new meat 
thermometer, for both household and 
packinghouse use, developed by Taylor 
Instrument Companies is the largest 
single selling item his company has,” 
he said. Different types of thermom- 
eters, temperature control and record- 
ing instruments were exhibited and ex- 
plained to interested inquirers at the 
close of the session. 


LARD POINTERS 


Dr. F. C. Vibrans, research chemist of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
discussed “Practical Studies on Bleach- 
ing Lard” which he had been conduct- 
ing. He told, in detail, how the bleach- 
ing experiments were conducted—some 
on a laboratory scale, and some on a 
small plant scale. Also, the influence on 
stability of the lard subjected to bleach- 
ing operations, was discussed. Steam 
rendered lard was used in all experi- 
ments, some from cutting fats and some 
from killing fats refined with domestic 
earth at 180 degs. F., some at 170 
degs. F. 


Keeping quality of lard is highest 
when it has not been refined, but it ap- 
pears that most of the lack of keeping 
quality is due, not to bleaching, but to 
filtering. “There appears to be a rela- 
tion between keeping quality, and the 
amount of color removed in bleached 
lard,” Dr. Vibrans said. 

The question was asked as to whether 
any experiments had been made in the 
elimination of metals between the clay 
kettle and the filter press. It was pointed 
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out that it is well known that small 
amounts of copper, in lard, would de- 
stroy stability and that research work- 
ers are always suspicious of air, also. 


SUPERIORITY OF LARD 


Another side of the lard question was 
presented as the opening talk of the 
afternoon session when Miss VeNona 
Swartz, of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers research staff took as her 
subject, “Lard Has a Wide Plastic 
Range.” What does it mean? 

Lard has three major advantages, 
Miss Swartz said. These are: 


1. Superior shortening power. Lard 
is the best shortening agent known. 


2. Lard has very desirable flavor. 


3. Lard has a very desirable, wide 
plastic range. 

Experiment has shown that the short- 
ening power of lard is 20 to 30 per cent. 
greater than vegetable fat. In other 
words, if a product is made with lard, 
it is about 25 per cent. more tender 
than if made with other shortening. If 
you make pastry with lard, about 20 to 
25 per cent less lard is needed to get 
as tender pastry as with other fats. 


Flavor Not Considered 


No effort was made to study flavor 
as this is so much a matter of personal 
opinion. Many of the best cooks, bakers 
and chefs throughout the country say 
they must have lard flavor in such 
products as bread, pie crust and others 
containing considerable fats. 


Effort is now being made to measure 
the plastic range of lard. It is well 
known that lard can be taken out of the 
refrigerator and used right away, while 
hydrogenated vegetable shortening, 
when taken from the refrigerator, is 
either very brittle or else it is necessary 
to wait until it reaches room tempera- 
ture before it can be used. Miss Swartz 
showed an instrument, designed by the 
American Society of Testing Materials, 


for use in measuring plasticity and told 
how it was used. 

“What plasticity is no one really 
knows, not even the scientist,” she said, 
“but after lard and hydrogenated vege- 
table oils have been placed in the cooler, 
at temperatures varying from 32 to 75 
degs., and left there for two days or 
more to age at those temperatures, 
then measured for hardness of each 
with the instrument, it is found that 
lard is more plastic and more workable 
at all temperatures than hydrogenated 
vegetable shortenings.” 


Extensive Lard Research 


“What plasticity do we want?” Miss 
Swartz was asked, and replied that, 
“that is a question not yet answered, but 
we are working on it.” Through a large 
series of tests it is planned to find out 
what the relation is between plasticity 
and shortening power, using pie crust 
for the purpose. 


She then told of experiments in the 
use of lard for cake, both in the home, 
and in commercial cake baking, as a 
means of measuring the texture and 
moisture content of the cake. This, it 
was later explained, Miss Swartz had 
worked out and her data were generally 
accepted as standard. In a large series 
of sampling tests, with three kinds of 
cake, made with lard and with other 
shortenings, the major proportion of the 
samplers preferred the cake made with 
lard. However, at the time of their de- 
cisions they had no means of knowing 
what kind of shortening was used in the 
sample preferred. 


MEAT RANCIDITY TESTS 


Only recently have the possibilities of 
oat flour in retarding rancidity in meat 
been considered. Among others experi- 
menting with this agricultural product 
is Sleetey Bull, professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Illinois. 
He reported on “The Use of Oat Flour 
in the Preservation of Meat.” 





CHEMICAL CONTROL IS IMPORTANT 


James Maroney (right), of the Institute laboratories, passes on some ideas to E. G. 
Anderson, plant chemist, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, and Paul P. Aldrich, control 
chemist, Miller & Hart, Chicago. 
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“Effectiveness of oat flour in retarda- 
tion of rancidity, in many products, has 
been established,” Professor Bull said, 
and told of the experiments he con. 
ducted, saying that “in every instance 
bacon cured with oat flour required 
much longer to develop rancidity than 
when oat flour was not used.” More 
work is planned on the effect of oat 
flour in preventing mold in bacon. 


Paper Preserves Lard 


Other experiments included the dust. 
ing of parchment paper, in which lard 
was wrapped and stored, for a long 
period at 34 degs. F., then tested in the 
stability apparatus. 


In every case the sample wrapped in 
treated paper required longer in the 
stability apparatus than the sample in 
the untreated paper. The Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station found that parch- 
ment treated with oat flour was quite 
effective in preventing staleness in but- 
ter stored at higher temperatures. Simi- 
lar results were obtained at the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station. Lard ex- 
periments will be carried on further at 
the Illinois Experiment Station, Pro- 
fessor Bull said. 


VALUE OF YIELD TESTS 


During the breaking up of the animal 
carcass, cutting, trimming, processing 
and manufacturing, hundreds of cost ac- 
counting problems arise, W. T. Stone, 
in charge of plant accounting for Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., said in his discussion 
of “The Making and Interpretation of 
Yield Tests.” Mr. Stone divided his talk 
into three parts— 


1. What is a yield test? 
2. How are yield tests made? 


3. How are results of these yield tests 
used and what is their value? 

There are three major types of tests 
—yield, cost and quality tests, he said. 
Yield tests may consist of determining 
the gain or shrink in processing or 
smokehouse shrink, for example, or de- 
termining the various products and 
amounts of each obtained from one item. 
A cost test is a continuation of a yield 
test, taking in all manufacturing costs. 
A quality test is determining the qual- 
ity of the product. 

Specimen tests on sausage manufac- 
ture were given to the visiting packers 
and sausage manufacturers to show 
how to make a cost and yield test on 
sausage, and the items of this were 
explained in detail. Methods of figuring 
indirect labor costs in the sausage plant, 
how to figure beef test costs, tests in 
rendering operations, and others were 
discussed. 


Application of Tests 


Then when tests are made, what 
should be done with them? The main 
users of tests in a plant are the operat- 
ing, accounting and savings depart- 
ments, Mr. Stone said. The operating 
department uses them as a yardstick 
which sometimes enables the cutting of 
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shrinks and increasing gains making 
the savings in the course of a year con- 
siderable. 

The accounting department uses them 
in analyzing costs but having yields, 
that department is experienced in mak- 
ing further checks. They are used in 
figuring transfer prices and interde- 
partmental costs. The sales department 
knows the cost of product from the 
tests and knows from this what the sell- 
ing prices should be. If prevailing 
prices in the open market indicate that 
costs are too high, steps may be taken 
to reduce them. 

“In general,” Mr. Stone said, “tests 
are an extremely valuable tool in en- 
abling better operating control, better 
merchandising and as a result, better 
profits.” 


WRAPPING AND PACKAGING 


In his discussion of trends in wrap- 
ping and packaging packinghouse prod- 
ucts, F, D. Cummings of John Morrell 
& Co., said he believed that most packers 
were well in line with their wrapping 
and packaging practices and are doing 
a “mighty good job” in packaging. He 
confined his talk to the operating side 
of packaging and not to the value of 
various materials for the purpose. 

In general, packaging or wrapping 
depends upon the nature of the prod- 
uct and the conditions to which it will 
be subjected, all the way along the line 
of distribution from the plant to the 
wholesaler, the retailer and then to the 
housewife. It is important that the 
product be adequately and attractively 
wrapped but the packer must not pen- 
alize the buyer with excessive cost for 
packaging or wrapping. 


Specification Revision Advised 


In buying wrappings and packages, 
Mr. Cummings urged that the packer 
representative be fair to all parties in 
presenting a word photograph of what 
is wanted in the way of specifications. 
These should be based on performance 
and service rather than materials in 
minimum of production cost, he said. 

Specifications must change from time 
to time and they should be revised at 
least once a year, or oftener, and should 
be designed to fill the need—no more, no 
less. He discussed various papers for 
different processing and selling needs 
and different types of shipping con- 
tainers, pointing out the improvement 
that has been made by common carriers 
in the handling of packinghouse prod- 
ucts and the present need for less sturdy 
types of containers than were needed 
years ago when less attention was given 
to handling. 

He talked of labels and how the paper 
used in them must meet certain needs, 
depending on whether they are machine 
or hand applied. He discussed crinkled 
papers, for various plant uses, cellulose 
casings having become very popular. 
He also referred to the growing impor- 
tance of the glass container, including 
the decorative tumbler, and of cans, 
pails and drums, 
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In all cases he urged the adoption of 
standard sizes and the making of specifi- 
cations uniform in every way. More 
work in this direction could be carried 
on, he said, and urged on the packer a 
realization of the importance of coop- 
eration between all departments of his 
plant and selling organization for a 
more effective packaging program. 


OPERATING DEVELOPMENTS 


“Operating Developments in 1937” 
were listed by R. M. Conner, assistant 
general superintendent of the Cudahy 
Packing Company. New methods in 
processing hams were cited as_ the 
largest single issue of the year. ““Ready- 
to-eat smoked hams have made their 
appearance in ever-increasing numbers,” 
he said. Both regular and skinned hams 
are used for the purpose, some quick- 
cured, some long cured and some artery 
pumped. 

He pointed to the fact that the im- 
ported canned ham is artery pumped, 
and that this method of curing is suited 
not only for hams but for other prod- 
ucts and that this curing method is com- 
ing into increasing use. 

He pointed to the need for a suitable 
enzym solution in combination with 
artery pumping, which was receiving 
considerable attention but was difficult 
to control and felt that it was too early 
to predict results. 


Refrigeration Practices 


In the field of refrigeration the prac- 
tice is now common to chill in 24 hours 
and this has many advantages. The 
successful application of quick freez- 
ing to fish raised high hopes of similar 
success in meat but he was of the opin- 
ion that there was much to consider in 
the way of adequate storage facilities 
on the part of the retailer. However, 
Mr. Conner believed that the adaptation 
of the plan is possible in the meat 
industry but that its development may 
be slow. A good deal of experimental 
freezing with meat cuts in extreme low 
temperatures is in progress the product 
then being stored at ordinary freezer 
temperatures, he said. The various 
technical difficulties are being rapidly 
overcome in the quick freezing of ready- 
to-cook poultry. 

Dry ice or solid carbon dioxide was 
believed to be another factor for con- 


tinually increasing production of quick 
frozen products and decreasing the cost 
involved. “Developments both in Eng- 
land and here suggest that reasonable 
concentrations of carbon dioxide aid in 
controlling mould and deterioration in 
fresh meats, and the increased use of 
this product is to be anticipated when it 
is better understood.” 


In sausage manufacture the rotocut 
machine, recently introduced, results in 
considerable savings in labor. Only time 
and the experience of many packers will 
develop the sphere and usefulness of 
this equipment, Mr. Conner said. 


Other Improvements 


In the field of oils and fats, it was 
pointed out that there have been many 
improvements in processing cottonseed 
oil and that there are many advantages 
over ordinary kettle refining especially 
in large refining operations. 


Votators are widely adapted for short- 
ening and to a less extent for lard, per- 
mitting continuous operation under 
closed conditions and close control with 
their attendant advantages. 


In initial icing of cars plant use of 
pak-ice machines for the manufacture 
of ice was found very economical, pro- 
ducing about 30 tons every 24 hours, in 
the form of briquets weighing some 10 
Ibs. each. 


Because of its close relation to-com- 
mon salt, its harmlessness to human 
beings, it was believed that calcium 
chloride may be used in connection with 
present air conditioning as a _ semi- 
refrigerant. 


New Methods Adopted 


Air conditioning of plants to increase 
efficiency and comfort of workers was 
cited and the use of glass blocks as a 
building material was found effective 
and economical. The general use, for 
chill rooms and coolers, of individual 
spray type refrigeration units, was 
found to be very advantageous in con- 
serving space. They eliminate bunker 
lofts and defrosting losses because of 
the increased air circulation. The in- 
stallation of booster type ammonia com- 
pressors in freezers has proved of de- 
cided advantage, Mr. Conner said, from 
both economical and practical stand- 
points. Also, the forced draft cooling 
tower is taking a prominent place. 





SAUSAGE MISSIONARIES GET TOGETHER 


Some stars of the staff of Berth-Levi & Co. (right to left): Morris Kaye, Al Freud, 
Mike Baker, Al Byk and N. B. Berkowitz. 
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PROGRAM on which were sched- 

uled addresses on a number of new 
developments in equipment and process- 
ing attracted a large crowd of meat 
plant operating men and engineers to 
the engineering and construction sec- 
tion. H. P. Henschien, packinghouse 
architect, was program chairman of this 
section. Allen McKenzie, chief engineer 
of Wilson & Co., presided. 


AIR CONDITIONING COOLERS 
FOR AGEING BEEF CUTS 


In no department of the meat pack- 
ing plant are conditions of temperature, 
humidity and air movement more im- 
portant for efficient results than in the 
beef ageing cooler. Formerly undesir- 
able odors, excessive mold growths on 
cuts, undue discoloration and high 
shrink and trimming losses were con- 
sidered unavoidable when aging beef. 
Today—as pointed out by K. E. Wolcott 
of the Niagara Blower Co.—beef is be- 
ing aged 4 to 5 weeks with an average 
shrink of 3 to 4 per cent and a small 
trimming loss. Mold growth in the age- 
ing room is unimportant and disagree- 
able odors are non-existent. 


A new beef ageing cooler in the plant 
of the Illinois Packing Co., Chicago, in 
which these results are being obtained, 
was described in detail by the speaker. 
A temperature of 32 degs. F. and a 
relative humidity of 85 to 87 per cent 
are maintained in this room by a brine 
spray unit cooler installed in a recess 
in one wall, the chilled air being uni- 
formly distributed throughout the room 
by a duct system. Illustrations and a 
description of this room appeared in the 
December 12, 1936, issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


An important point in connection with 
air-conditioned beef coolers mentioned 
by the speaker is that each such room is 
a problem in itself. The air condition- 
ing system, therefore, must be planned 
to meet the specific situation and to 
provide the conditions of temperature, 
air movement and humidity required. 
Packers desiring detailed information 
on these features may secure them by 
referring to the issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER previously mentioned. 


PORK CUTTING 


Layout and equipment for the pork 
cutting room to secure high processing 
efficiency and quality cuts was the sub- 
ject discussed by Dr. A. O. Lundell, All- 
bright-Nell Co., Chicago. Dr. Lundell 
pointed out that this department em- 
ploys more skilled workers than any 
other in the packinghouse and that, 
therefore, high speed of operation and 
facilities and equipment to enable the 
employees to function most efficiently 
are of paramount importance. 

Department should be located with 
respect to the plant plan, so as to en- 
able cuts to be distributed most econom- 
ically, and should be well lighted and 
constructed, so as to enable a high de- 
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gree of cleanliness to be economically 
maintained. Cutting operations in the 
smaller plants are often greatly handi- 
capped by lack of equipment and facili- 
ties, he said. 

Layout of the cutting room is based 
on the maximum hourly capacity it is 
desired to secure, the carcass conveyor 
being so timed as to set the cutting 
pace. More and more, the speaker said, 
cutting operations are being done on 
moving tables, and trimmings are being 
worked up in the cutting room, dis- 
pensing with the need for a trimming 
room and the operation of conveying 
the trimmings to it. 

Equipment for the cutting room is 
being improved constantly, and cutting 





speeds are being increased as a result. 
In the modern cutting room a rate of 
cutting is being obtained that would 
have been considered impossible a few 
years ago. 

Plans of three cutting rooms were 
shown by the speaker. One of these has 
a capacity of 150 carcasses per hour, 
one of 550 per hour and the third g 
capacity of 1,200 hogs per hour. Motion 
pictures taken in the cutting room in 
the plant of the Tobin Packing Co., Fort 
Dodge, Ia. also were shown. 


WELL WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


A brief history of ancient wells and 
a rather detailed description of the vari. 





PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEERING 


1.—Chairman Allen McKenzie opens the session. 

2.—K. E. Wolcott talks about cooler air conditioning. 

3.—Pork cutting layouts are Dr. A. O. Lundell’s subject. 

4.—H. K. Gillman has tried the new hog dehairing plan and tells the results. 
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ous types of modern wells and pumping 
equipment featured an address on “Well 
Water Supply Systems,” by E. T. Jones, 
who substituted for John Sewell of 
Sewell Well Co. With the advent of 
modern pumps, the speaker said, a well 
often will pay for itself in a few years. 
In addition it furnishes an adequate 
supply of safe water at a temperature 
usually considerably below temperature 
of water available from public water 
supply systems. 

The department of geology in each 
state, the speaker said, has information 
on water tables, and the average dis- 
tances from the surface of the ground 
at which it may be expected a supply of 
water can be obtained in various sec- 
tions. He advised packers, therefore, 
to get in touch with such departments 
in their states when planning well drill- 
ing operations. 

Methods of increasing the flow in 
wells were discussed by the speaker, as 
well as the question whether to repair 
an old well or drill a new one. 


In a discussion of pumps and pumping 
methods it was pointed out that the tur- 
bine pump has been constantly improved 
until it is now a very efficient device. 


APPLYING REFRIGERATION 


Steps to be taken in old and new 
plants to improve refrigeration effi- 
ciency, and particularly to meet the 
situation as the load increases, was the 
subject of an address by C. Q. Quer- 
mann, Westerling and Campbell Co., 
representing the York Ice Machine 
Corp. This address dealt chiefly with 
modern automatic devices and auxiliary 
equipment, including oil traps, liquid 
traps, gravity float controls, ammonia 
recirculating systems, brine agitators, 
ete. Application of brine sprays, coils 
and unit coolers in the packinghouse 
was also discussed. 


DEPILATING HOGS 


Depilating hogs after they come out 
of the dehairing machine by immersing 
them in an adhesive mixture—which 
when partially cooled is stripped from 
the carcasses, bringing the hair with it 
—is thought by many packers to be one 
of the most important developments 
made to date in hog dressing methods. 
Certainly its contribution to lower labor 
costs and improvement in product qual- 
ity are very important; and these ad- 
vantages are not offset by any impor- 
tant disadvantages. 


This development was perfected by 
the Allbright-Nell Co. in cooperation 
with the Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, 
la., and was described by H. K. Gillman, 
mechanical supervisor of the latter com- 
pany, in whose plant the first installa- 
tion of this depilating system was made. 
Description of this method of cleaning 
hogs after dehairing appeared in the 
September 11, 1937, issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Motion pictures were shown of this 


depilating method in use in the Tobin 
plant. 
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HOW TO SELL MORE MEAT PRODUCTS 


1.—Delivery costs are discussed by Geo. M. Lewis and H. C. Greer, with R. H. 


Gifford (right) presiding. 


2.—Analyzing food markets is thoroughly done by market analyst A. C. Neilsen. 
3.—Retail leader John A. Kotal makes a very frank talk. 
4.—O. F. Benz of Cellophane fame offers a fascinating movie. 


Sales and Advertising 


NDUSTRY progress in eliminating 

wasteful distribution practices, a new 
aid in market analysis and the impor- 
tance of impulse buying were among 
the subjects discussed at the meeting of 
the sales and advertising section, held 
Friday afternoon. 

R. H. Gifford, Swift & Company, 
chairman of the meeting, briefly re- 
viewed the current work and aims of the 
Institute’s trade practices committee, 
while Howard C. Greer and George M. 
Lewis, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, reported on “Current Status of 
Delivery Schedules and Distribution 
Costs in the Meat Packing Industry.” 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Considerable progress has already 
been made in adoption of economical de- 
livery schedules and size of order mini- 
mums by packers, according to Mr. 
Lewis. Incomplete returns from ques- 
tionnaires show that in 24 cities all or 
nearly all packers adhere to a schedule 
of one delivery a day and there are 37 
additional cities in which at least one 
packer is making only one delivery a 
day. 

Incomplete returns also show that 
there are 18 cities in which all or nearly 
all packers have adopted a 25-lb. mini- 


mum order limit and 50 cities in which 
at least one packer has adopted a 25-lb. 
order limit. Areas which have made 
progress in eliminating wasteful distri- 
bution practices were shown on large 
maps, indicating a concentration of 
cities in Midwest, Central South and 
Pacific Coast which have reported re- 
forms. 


Study of the experience of different 
firms has shown considerable similarity 
between them in the matter of order 
sizes, but substantial differences in dis- 
tribution costs under varying selling 
and delivery conditions, Mr. Greer re- 
ported. 

It was found in a study of local city 
deliveries that orders up to 15 Ibs. made 
up about 18 per cent of all orders and 
2 per cent of tonnage, while 15 to 25-lb. 
orders produced 14 per cent of all orders 
and 4 per cent of tonnage. It is com- 
monly believed that many small orders 
are called for at the plant or branch, 
but Mr. Greer pointed out that in one 
company only 27 per cent of orders up 
to 15 lbs. were called for, and 26 per 
cent of the 15- to 25-lb. orders were 
called for. 


Cost per order is quite similar for 
different packing companies, but the 
cost per cwt. is much higher for small 
orders than large. Companies reporting 
the lowest size of average order had the 
highest cost per ewt. for handling while 
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firms with larger average orders nad 
lower expenses per cwt. for selling and 
delivering the product. 

Comparing costs with margins, Mr. 
Greer said that according to one com- 
pany’s figures the break-even point— 
where margin exceeds costs—begins 
with orders of from 50 to 100 lbs. in size. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


Today’s markets call for a new 
method of assaying, said A. C. Nielsen, 
A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, in his talk 
on “Analyzing the Market for Food 
Products.” He described the method of 
market research developed by his firm 
and used by many food and drug manu- 
facturers for guidance in merchandising 
and advertising. He pointed out that 
change in methods of marketing prod- 
ucts is always to be expected, and that 
the task of marketing research is to 
detect each change promptly. 

Most marketing research is static; it 
does not show the trend and lacks ac- 
curacy. The manufacturer of staple 
foods today must learn the effect of his 
current advertising and merchandising 
on consumers as soon as possible. He 
must know what his sales are, not in the 
form of manufacturer’s sales to whole- 
salers—which do not represent current 
conditions—but in the form of actual 
information as to how his products are 
being bought by consumers in retail 
stores. 


This can only be done, Mr. Nielsen 
stated, by market analysis which yields 
actual information on sales and inven- 
tory of a particular product in a large 
number of representative retail stores 
during a given period. Such facts, by 
revealing true conditions, save manage- 
ment from making erroneous decisions 
and provide a check on merchandising, 
advertising and pricing policies. 


PACKER-RETAILER-CONSUMER 


There is great need today for packer- 
retailer cooperation in serving their mu- 
tual customer—the American housewife 
—according to John A. Kotal, secretary, 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. In talking on “The Retailer 
Meets the Housewife” he stated that the 
retailer’s relationship to her is a very 
vital one, and that he knows her needs 
and wishes well. 

Retailers are sympathetic with pack- 
ers’ attempts to eliminate wasteful dis- 
tribution practices, said Mr. Kotal. The 
problem of small deliveries is familiar 
to them, and they have made some ef- 
forts in recent years to reduce their 
own expenses from this source by set- 
ting order minimums, making a de- 
livery charge or by changing to a cash- 
and-carry basis. 

Mr. Kotal stated the belief that the 
consumer wants product of standardized 
quality, and that frequent changes in 
cutting and grading methods made it 
difficult for the retailer to serve her 
with the kind and style of product she 
desires. He pointed out that a heavy 
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ham may properly be sold under a cer- 
tain brand name in one territory, but 
when brought into an area where con- 
sumers are familiar with the same 
brand on lighter product, it may lead 
to confusion. 

In the current meat price situation— 
for which neither packers nor retailers 
are responsible—both agencies should 
see that the housewife gets accurate in- 
formation about the underlying scarcity 
of some types of livestock. 


IMPULSE BUYING 


“Impulse Buying—an Important Fac- 
tor in Stimulating Sales,” was briefly 
explained by Oliver F. Benz, director of 
sales, Cellophane division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, preliminary 
to a showing of the moving picture 
“The Lady Who Couldn’t Say No.” 


The film recorded the buying expe- 
dition of Mrs. America as she went up 
Market Street. It pointed out that there 
are two kinds of consumer buying—de- 
mand buying of items which the con- 
sumer has thought about and listed, and 
impulse buying which results from 
arousing the customer’s desire for a 
product which she sees in the store. Im- 
pulse buying represents a large propor- 
tion of all sales made in retail stores to- 
day. About 24 per cent of all food store 
purchases are made on impulse. 


By various scenes, in which the cus- 
tomer bought impulsively on seeing an 
attractively displayed and packaged 
product, the film brought out the fact 
that the housewife is frequently led to 
purchases far more than was on her 
original shopping list. Impulse may lead 
her to substitute one product for an- 
other, according to the way in which 
she is attracted to them. 


Film Reveals Package Value 


The film brought out the fact that the 
package is working all the time to sell 
a product to customers. If the package 
is not attractive the product may be 
shelved, and a preferred display given 
to another item in the retail store. “Out 
of sight is out of mind,” so far as im- 
pulse sales are concerned. Retailers 
recognize the importance of impulse 
sales, and prefer packaged products 
which attract the most buying interest. 


The film showed a wide range of 
products, including a number of meat 
items which are now specially packaged 
to attract the impulse buyer. 


Accounting 


EW problems in packinghouse ac- 

counting and financial management 
—arising out of recent legislation and 
the changing situation of the industry— 
as well as distribution costs and prac- 
tical accounting methods, were dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the accounting 
section, presided over by G. M. Pelton 
of Swift & Co. 


Both E. A. Brunner, assistant treas- 
urer, Henry Lohrey Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Henry M. Fink, office manager, 





Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind, 
agreed in their talks on “Practical Ac. 
counting Methods for a Packing Plant 
of Medium Size,” that regular and ae. 
curate cutting and other tests are of 
great value to all departments in the 
medium-size plant. 


ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Mr. Brunner pointed out that plant 
management is in need of up-to-date jn. 
formation which accountants can fur- 
nish. The tendency to lower gross mar- 
gins and recent advances in costs make 
the need for such information especially 
imperative. He said that the short form 
hog test, as published weekly in Tur 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, is one of the 
most useful tests. 

Drawing from the experience of his 
own firm, he related that standard 
formulas are not used in making sau- 
sage tests, since the frequent necessity 
for some slight change in ingredients 
might make such tests misleading. Sau- 
sage labor costs are allocated on the 
basis of labor tests which are revised 
periodically. 

Mr. Brunner emphasized that depart- 
mental accounting is valuable for me- 
dium-sized packing companies, and 
should be adopted wherever it is not in 
use. Such a system, he said, pays its 
own way, since the definite information 
it yields shows up “bad spots” in opera- 
tions and selling. He pointed out in 
closing that many erroneous competitive 
practices are due to inaccurate and in- 
adequate cost records. 


Savings for Small Packers 


In his discussion of accounting meth- 
ods for medium-sized packers, Mr. Fink 
related how a new approach to a cleri- 
cal problem brought a cut in expenses. 
Long distance telephone orders from 
out of town salesmen can be recorded 
much more speedily on a dictaphone 
than an order-taker can write them 
down, resulting in lower telephone 
charges and saving in clerical time. 

He also described the sales analysis 
system in use by his firm by which the 
individual salesman’s daily and weekly 
dollar and pound sales of a number of 
important items can be immediately 
ascertained. Such information, he said, 
can be of great value in guiding sales 
policy. 

Mr. Fink was of the opinion that a 
very fine breakdown of expense items Is 
necessary in packinghouse accounting, 
since only in this way can there be real 
cost control. As an example of the 
value of paying close attention to de- 
partmental expenses he told how a study 
of deliveries revealed that costs were 
out of line, and resulted in the use of 
lighter and more economical motor 
trucks. 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 


K. R. Woodruff, secretary, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., New York, spoke 
on “Social Security Tax Records” and 
the accounting problems arising out of 
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the social security act. He reviewed the 
jaw’s provisions relating to the em- 
ployer and employe taxes for old age 
benefits and employer taxes for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Mr. Woodruff said the employer is 
free to choose the method by which he 
keeps his records, but that they must 
contain information as to employes, 
their social security account numbers, 
amount of compensation paid to them 
and amount of tax paid. In general, the 
same information is required in connec- 
tion with the unemployment compensa- 
tion program, except that the employer 
must be able to show payments under 
state unemployment compensation laws. 


Simplified Accounting 


Records kept by the packer should 
produce the needed information with as 
little accounting as possible. Complex- 
ity of the problem is increased by the 
fact that no two of the taxes are based 
on exactly the same figures, and the 
necessity for keeping data by which a 
merit rating can be secured (in connec- 
tion with state unemployment compen- 
sation taxes). 

He pointed out that social security 
records present a clerical problem which 
can be solved, but that accountants and 
management have a deeper responsi- 
bility in suggesting ways in which the 
present federal and state laws can be 
made more practical and workable. He 
commented at length and effectively on 
fallacies and inconsistencies of the pres- 
ent laws, and urged continued study and 
education to improve them. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Packers are now weighing the cost of 
getting additional business and analyz- 
ing the desirability of the practice of 
making frequent calls and deliveries 
which was adopted during the depres- 
sion to secure additional volume, said 
D. R. Cowan, commercial research de- 
partment of Swift & Company, in his 
talk on “Getting the Facts about Distri- 
bution Costs and Profit Margins.” 


He pointed out that the problem can 
best be studied in a specific area within 
a relatively short period of time, rather 
than being handled through detailed 
running records. The particular ex- 
penses of serving a certain trade must 
be matched with the returns from that 
trade. A distinction should be made be- 
tween out-of-pocket and fixed costs, 
since particular sales should cover at 
least out-of-pocket expense for sales- 
men, delivery, wrapping, bookkeeping 
and similar costs. 

Studies, to be effective, must be car- 
ried down to individual sales routes and 
involve keeping a record of sales to in- 
dividual dealers and the cost of inter- 
viewing, telephoning and furnishing 
other services to them in connection 
with sales and delivery. With facts re- 
sulting from such studies the sales man- 
ager can show the salesman what out- 
of-pocket expense is connected with each 
order, and match the order size and 
Profitability with cost. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


INDUSTRY FINANCE 


There has been a pronounced change 
in the financial structure of the packing 
industry during the last 10 years, ac- 
cording to Howard C. Greer, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, who spoke 
on “Profits and Capital Requirements 
in the Packing Industry.” . 

Mr. Greer reviewed the changes in 
industry assets and liabilities from 1929 
through 1936, pointing out that there 
was a shrinkage of assets during the 
depression, but recovery in the last two 
years. The changing picture of the 
financial structure was clearly demon- 
strated in a series of charts. 


Some capital has gone out of the in- 
dustry permanently through debt retire- 
ment and repurchase of capital stock, 
accompanying the considerable reduc- 
tion in fixed and current assets between 
1929 and 1936. Mr. Greer referred to 
the possibility that additional capital 
may be needed in case it is necessary 
in future years to expand inventories 
and physical facilities for processing in- 
creased numbers of livestock. He pointed 
out that while new money may be 
brought into the industry through sale 
of stock or expansion of borrowings, it 
is important that packers consider the 
necessity of earning and conserving 
profits as a primary source of capital 
funds. 


Sausage Division 


RESIDED over by Geo. E. Duwe, 

president, Mickleberry Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago—who pointed to the 
huge strides made by the Sausage Divi- 
sion of the Institute in the few short 
years of its existence, and the broad 
interest in its activities—the meeting 
of this division was devoted to a sum- 
mary of what can be expected in the 
way of raw materials for this branch 
of the industry during the coming year, 
some of the problems the sausage plant 
manager faces from day to day in the 
operation of his plant, and some things 
he should know about his costs and how 
to find these out, then some of the 
fundamentals in selling the product to 
the consumer. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUPPLIES 


“Outlook for Sausage Meat Supplies 
in 1938” was reviewed by George M. 
Lewis, associate director of the De- 
partment of Marketing of the Insti- 
tute, in which he presented the picture 
as his department sees it of the outlook 
for hogs, cattle, meat, sausage materials 
prices and something of the consumer 
demand situation. 


The major portions of Mr. Lewis’ talk 
were illustrated by a series of charts 
on hog numbers and slaughter, cattle 
and calf slaughter, monthly distribu- 
tion of cattle slaughter; steer, cow and 
heifer slaughter; production of all 
meats and lard; sausage production; 
prices of pork trimmings; prices of 
beef trimmings and boneless chucks; 
and industrial production and factory 
pay rolls. 





MEATY SAUSAGE TALKS 


1.—Geo. E. Duwe, presiding chairman. 

2.—H. C. Greer spoke on cost figures. 

3.—L. O. Alkire told how to train sau- 
sage salesmen. 

4.—Geo. A. Casey discussed sales by 
wagon. 


5.—H. A. Armstrong talked about law 
tangles. 





In the case of hogs, it is expected that 
slaughter will be low in the first three 
months of the crop year; with a tendency 
to increase as the year goes along. Peak 
of cattle population on farms and 
ranches was reached about four years 
ago, although slaughter of cattle and 
calves has continued to increase, that 
of the past three years being almost a 
record. Probably some decline in cattle 
slaughter can be looked for in 1938. 
Calf slaughter thus far in 1937 has been 
unprecedented for that period. 

Mr. Lewis pointed to the spectacular 
situation that has prevailed in the cattle 
market because of the very small re- 
ceipts of finished cattle owing to corn 
shortage, and to the almost record prices 
reached by these cattle. Plentiful sup- 
plies of sheep and lambs are looked for 
in the next year. 


Sausage Production 


Sausage production during the year 
drawing to a close was unusually well 
maintained in view of the short supply 
of hogs and total production this year 
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is above average although not reaching 
the record production of a year ago. 


In the trimming supply situation Mr. 
Lewis pointed to the fact that while 
pork trimming prices were considerably 
above those of last year and of 1929, 
they were not as high as two years ago; 
that beef trimming prices are higher 
than those of either of the past two 
years, but are considerably below those 
of 1929, and that industrial production 
is near that of 1929 with similar pay 
rolls. However the trend of factory pay 
rolls was believed to be a rather rough 
measure of buying power since rural 
population and white collar groups were 
not included, and these are generally 
on a lower relative level. 


SAUSAGE PLANT PROBLEMS 


Some fundamental suggestions relat- 
ing to sausage plant management were 
made by Gottfried Mayer, of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., in his talk on “‘Prob- 
lems of a Sausage Plant Manager.” 
Always a student of the industry, Mr. 
Mayer has given special thought to the 
work that has occupied his time in re- 
cent years. 

“When I first entered the sausage 
business I was given one very good 
slogan,” he said. “This was, ‘be sure to 
give your men the proper tools and 
methods.’” Tools—meaning equipment 
necessary to economical operation—and 
proper lay-out of equipment and 
maintenance are the problems of 
plant management, he said. “To this I 
would add, make the men individually 
responsible for using those tools and 
methods correctly. Insist that each man 
use judgment in his work. He has been 
given many rights and privileges, and 
is there any reason why we should not 
make him think about his work?” 


Training Workmen 


It is of prime importance, Mr. Mayer 
said, that every man be taught to think 
for himself. Then give him as much 
latitude as is feasible. Expect him to 
report to his foreman immediately any- 
thing that is not up to standard. For 
example, if a smokehouse foreman re- 
ports product stuffed too loosely, this 
may save that entire day’s production 
from being No. 2 product. 

“T have always maintained that any 
man who will not do his work with quiet 
admonition, but needs the hell-raising 
type of admonition, is undesirable be- 
cause he forces the manager or foreman 
to the attitude that he is working FOR 
him and not WITH him—a very im- 
portant difference.” A strong spirit of 
cooperation in every man is an impor- 
tant thing in personnel training, he said. 

The training of men to use proper 
tools and materials correctly is the plant 
manager’s best method of keeping the 
sales department as satisfied as possible, 
he said. Cost of competitive product is 
too often stressed by the sales depart- 
ment for the good of the industry. Plant 
managers too often allow themselves to 
be influenced by this pressure and at- 
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tempt to make a cheaper article when 
meat is high. Too often, too, plant man- 
agers lose sight of the fact that cost 
of raw materials is not the entire cost 
of a sausage product. It always is pos- 
sible that high cost is due to uneconomi- 
cal plant operation and this requires 
investigation. But it behooves the plant 
manager to fight for the quality of his 
product and it is only fair to expect the 
sales department to sell that product 
satisfactorily. 


COST FIGURES 


Bad cost accounting may be more 
harmful than no cost accounting at all, 
said Howard C. Greer, head of the de- 
partment of organization and account- 
ing of the Institute, in opening his talk 
on “Cost Figures Should Mean Some- 
thing.” 

He described the work of the special 
committee on sound cost figuring of the 
Institute Sausage Division, headed by 
Mr. Duwe, in setting up a system of 
cost accounting for the sausage in- 
dustry, and presented sample sausage 
cost test sheets, representing a revision 
of the form which originally had been 
worked out by the committee. Mr. Greer 
discussed this test form in detail and 
explained the reasons for setting up 
certain items in the way shown. 

Reporting on a study of cost figures 
submitted by many companies in the 
industry during the year, the speaker 
commented on the fact that there are 
substantial differences in costs in differ- 
ent plants, so great that the maximum 
cost may be more than double the mini- 
mum shown for an individual operation. 


Differences in Costs 


In one instance a particular product 
cost one company six times as much to 
manufacture as it did another company. 
In such cases the lowest costs may be 
viewed with suspicion, as it appears 
quite probable that these companies 
have not included all of their cost items. 
“If everybody approaches his costs with 
a different attitude the resulting figures 
are apt to be meaningless for com- 
parative purposes,” Mr. Greer said. He 
explained this in detail, telling how to 
sort out the various items of cost and 
group them properly. 

Variations in manufacturing costs are 
matched by variations in costs of distri- 
bution, the speaker pointed out. Delivery 
costs, for example, often are figured too 
low because delivery of other items is 
permitted to reduce the delivery cost 
of the sausage and the fact is lost sight 
of that sausage can not be sold at the 
same average cost achieved for other 
items. Some companies fail to include 
anything for administrative expense 
and, where such costs are included there 
are extreme variations in the amounts. 

Mr. Greer pointed out what his de- 
partment was prepared to do for mem- 
bers of the sausage division in the way 
of cost accounting aids, and expressed 
the belief that this matter of cost ac- 
counting in the sausage industry is very 





important. Costs may be hard to get at 
he said, but the final profit figure at the 
end of the statement can not be kept 
where it ought to be unless the Sausage 
manufacturer knows his costs. 


TRAINING SAUSAGE SALEsMEN 


Regardless of the soundness of the 
policies of a sales department, the ef. 
forts of the department will produce 
negligible results if the sales staff is not 
well trained, said L, O. Alkire of Swift 
& Company, speaking on “Essentials of 
Training Sausage Salesmen.” Mr, Al. 
kire long has been in charge of Swift & 
Company’s sausage salesmen. 

There is a widespread difference jp 
methods used by salesmen in Selling 
sausage in different parts of the coup. 
try, Mr. Alkire said. Some salesmen 
try to meet all prices; others to sell the 
lowest quality of sausage that can be 
made, irrespective of conditions; and 
still other salesmen consider sausage a 
football. It is his opinion that it is im- 
portant to train salesmen to a higher 
class of selling and to a higher class of 
customers. 

He outlined five fundamentals of 
training, and said there is not much 
more information needed to equip a 
salesman with sufficient knowledge in- 
telligently to sell sausage. The sales- 
man should, of course, be taught how to 
make attractive displays to help the 
retailer sell his customers. 

“If each of us would take the stand 
with our people that salesmen should 
be well trained and taught to sell the 
better types of sausage, the industry 
would be improved and every manufac- 
turer of sausage products would feel 
the effects of more volume with better 
products.” 


SELLING BY TRUCK 


“Merchandising by Route Wagon” is 
a type of sales distribution which has 
its advantages and disadvantages, and 
is a difficult one to handle, said George 
A. Casey, vice president, Wilmington 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del., in dis- 
cussing this type of merchandising. 
Each manufacturer must decide its ad- 
vantage for himself. As a rule route 
truck merchandising is most successful 
in thickly populated areas within a 
short driving distance of the plant. Here 
stops are not far apart and many cus- 
tomers may be covered in a compara- 
tively small area. 

Expense of operating route trucks is 
greater than selling by street salesmen, 
consequently higher prices must be 
charged. Where there are too many 
route trucks serving the same area, com- 
petition is keen and cost of selling high 
and sometimes not worth the cost put 
into it. Mr. Casey outlined the usual 
method of handling the route truck, 
pointing out that frequently as much as 
50 per cent of the load is taken out on 
speculation, which sometimes results in 
the return of shopworn product. 

If the truck is not refrigerated such 
a practice as this may result in con- 
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siderable loss. The conventional route 
truck without refrigeration is rapidly 
passing out of the picture, he said. 
Trucks are refrigerated, which means 
less returned goods, the product is de- 
livered to the customer in better con- 
dition and returned product does not 
depreciate as much in value. 

Mr. Casey felt that the accounting 
system required to handle route trucks 
was burdensome. Both cash and credit 
sales must be taken care of, shrinkage 
is a considerable item for many reasons, 
and there is confusion in the adjusting 
of accounts due to errors in billing by 
the route salesman. Methods of han- 
dling sales and collections by different 
manufacturers were outlined and 
methods of protecting credit discussed. 


Salesman Has Hard Job 


It is recognized that the route sales- 
man has a hard job—not only because 
of the many calls he must make, but 
the many functions he must perform 
as the operator of a store on wheels. 
He is a salesman, a bill clerk, a col- 
lector, a stock clerk, a good merchant, 
a truck driver who knows how to com- 
ply with all traffic laws and how to take 
care of his equipment—the truck. 

Cost to sell by the route truck method 
is believed to be high, and as a con- 
sequence many such trucks are being 
operated at a loss—when salary, com- 
missions, depreciation on trucks, admin- 
istrative charges, percentage of bad 
debts, shrinkage and loss on shopworn 
merchandise are taken into account. 
Packers were urged to study carefully 
the Institute bulletin on “The Cost of 
Handling Small Orders and Accounts.” 


SAUSAGE REGULATIONS 


H, A. Armstrong, head of the Sau- 
sage Division of the Institute, discussed 
“Confusion in Regulations.” Sausage 
legislation has been with us for nearly 
2,000 years, he said, as sausage is not 
a creation of the modern world. Ap- 
proximately 150 years following the 
crucifixion of Christ, Constantine the 
Great embraced Christianity and 
slammed the mailed fist down on pagan- 
ism, and at the same time took a slap at 
Sausage, which long had been a very 
popular feature of pagan Roman feasts. 
This was the first attempt, so far as 
is known, to legislate for or against 
sausage—not because it was bad, but 
because it was too good. This law pre- 
vailed during the reigns of several 
Christian emperors and sausage was 
bootlegged, the bootleggers prospered 
and the public got its sausage. Finally 
the law was repealed because, as history 
states, of the impossibility of enforc- 
Ing it. 

Some 600 years later Charlemagne, 
king of the Franks and first holy Roman 
emperor, did not like the sausage that 
graced the royal table, and issued an 
edict which read: “The greatest care 
must be taken that whatever is pre- 
pared or made with the hands—bacon, 
smoked meat, sausage, particularly 
salted meat, cheese, butter... all 
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CHECKING THE NEW PACKERS’ PAPER 


H. J. Koenig of Armour’s, the Editor and C. Carr Sherman examine the latest de- 
velopment in packers’ paper, the H. P. S. wet strength sheet. Harry admits that it 
beats the one he invented years ago, and which has been standard up to now. 


should be prepared and made with the 
greatest cleanliness.” Severe punish- 
ment followed violation. Thus it will 
be perceived that sausage regulation 
has existed for many hundred years, 
Mr. Armstrong said. 


Many Regulatory Measures 


He pointed to the fact that present- 
day manufacturers who operate inter- 
state must comply not only with all fed- 
eral laws relating to sausage, but also 
with laws and regulations relating 
thereto enacted by the various states. 
Within the states the various munici- 
palities have still different regulations, 
sometimes more difficult of observance. 

Pointing to the welter of regulatory 
measures being proposed throughout 
the country, Mr. Armstrong expressed 
the belief that the majority of sausage 
manufacturers desire to make and sell 
sausage in every respect above reproach. 
“There are, however, those who are not 
concerned with the provisions of a prod- 
uct that will merit an expanding mar- 
ket, but who operate on the assumption 
that the crime is not in providing a 
questionable product, but rather in get- 
ting caught selling it,” he said. 

“It is this group that brings down 
on the entire industry the demand for 
regulation that is resulting in confusion 


and laws impossible of observance,” he 
declared. He outlined the major provi- 
sions of legislation, showed the number 
of states in which each or a combination 
of regulations applied, pointed to the 
difficulty of keeping up to date on them 
as frequently they were changed with- 
out warning, and stated that no attempt 
had been made to catalogue municipal 
regulations. 


Model Sausage Law 


The industry, the speaker stated, 
should seek continuously the expansion 
of a market for wholesome products, 
manufactured in accordance with good 
standards and common sense. “Ill ad- 
vised legislation, imposing impossible 
standards or undue restriction, can 
serve to defeat this goal,” he said. 

“It is our proposal that a special 
committee should be named to study this 
problem, and that this committee should 
attempt to formulate a model law that 
may serve as a guide for this organiza- 
tion in advancing sound legislation, in 
promoting a more widespread use of 
sausage, in warding off further con- 
fusion and in ironing out some of the 
present confusion.” 

Both Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Duwe 
bespoke for this committee the full co- 
operation of the industry. 





VETERANS OF THE CASINGS FIELD 


Part of the Oppenheimer Casing Co. staff at the convention (left to right): Arthur 
(“Jiggs”) Luft, Irving Greenfield, Gordon Nussbaum, secretary Frank Louer, Joe 
Messing, sales mgr. M. L. Holstein, Jess Hober. 
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Mr. Packer Zours the Exutsits 


PACKER BYER purchases a 

A great deal of packinghouse 
gsequipment and many supplies 

each year. Plant machinery wears out 
or becomes obsolete, and supplies are 
used up in processing and sale of the 
famous “Byer” brand of meat products. 

Mr. Byer always takes in the conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and spends many hours, when 
not attending sessions, inspecting the 
comprehensive exhibits of packinghouse 
equipment and supplies. 

“Visiting the exhibits puts money in 
my pocket,” said Mr. Byer when inter- 
viewed at the entrance to the Tower 
room of the Drake as he started out. 
“How else would I get a chance to ex- 
amine what I will buy during the com- 
ing year, or get a chance to talk to the 
men who make them? It’s as much a 
part of my business to learn how and 
where to secure the equipmeut and sup- 
plies so necessary in successful meat 
processing and merchandising as it is 
to know how to buy and process hogs.” 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


“Moreover,” said Mr. Byer, “You’ve 
got to keep up-to-date in this business. 
You can’t let your competitors get the 
jump on you by adopting new processing 
or merchandising methods, while you 
keep on doing things in the same old 
way. I’ve read about new develop- 
ments in the editorial and advertising 
columns of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, and with what I learned there 
and what I will see and hear today, I 
think I’ll be able to do some pretty in- 
telligent buying during the next few 
months.” 

“And as for you, young man,” he 
added, addressing THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER reporter, “if you don’t 
mind a pair of sore feet, you just follow 
along with me and I’ll show you not only 
some interesting things, but help you 
acquire some valuable information as 
well.” 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CoO., La 
Porte, Ind.—At this exhibit A. Packer 
Byer took great interest in the new 
combination heavy duty bacon and dried 
beef slicer which has been developed 
by the engineering and research depart- 
ment of U. S. Slicing Machine Co. He 
learned that by merely shifting a gear 
lever the machine can be changed over 
from slicing dried beef, 73 slices to the 
inch, to slicing bacon of any desired 
thickness. Slices are stacked in a re- 
movable tray for quick packaging. The 
machine was especially designed for 
packers with limited space or those who 
wish to hold capital outlay and fixed 
depreciation to a minimum. Also dis- 
played were the regular heavy-duty 
high-speed dried beef and bacon slicers. 
The latter has a new attachment by 
which bacon can be sliced on the bias 
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or straight. The equipment was demon- 
strated by William Mahler, chief en- 
gineer; Ear] Hill, special packinghouse 
representative, and E. H. Nicholson. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CORP., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mr. Byer had 
purchased a good deal of “Boss” equip- 
ment during his years in the packing 
industry, and was acquainted with many 
stars of the staff whose pictures were 
displayed in the firm’s booth. He re- 
solved to accept the invitation to “come 
up and see us sometime,” knowing that 
he would receive a cordial welcome at 
headquarters from Herman Schmidt, 
president; Oscar C. Schmidt, sr., vice 
president; C. Oscar Schmidt, jr., vice 
president; William Schmidt, assistant 
to the president; C. D. Berry; L. Rosen- 
berg, James Barr, Ed. Daly, J. Hopwood, 
Howard Wilson, A. B. Lloyd, W. H. 
Hammann, J. B. Sabean, A. L. Kreuer, 
Charles Schwing, and W. H. Sweet. 


FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, O.—Attractive samples of 
the “Prido” of John Morrell & Co. and 
the “Savo” of F. G. Vogt & Sons—new 
animal fat shortenings made by the drip 
rendering process—and the Lima Pack- 
ing Company’s new drip-rendered lard 
were shown at the French Oil Mill ex- 
hibit. C. B. Upton, general manager, 
and Joe Mellon, sales representative, 
were on hand to answer questions of 
interested packers about the company’s 
drip-rendered lard cooker and the hori- 
zontal cooker for fats, lard, butcher 
scrap, ete. Also the vertical cooker, the 
hydraulic cage press and mechonical 
screw press, which are among the items 
of rendering and press room equipment 
made by the firm. An exhibit of photo- 
graphs showed curb presses ranging in 
size from 150 to 1130 tons. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syca- 
more, N. Y.—The Carrier Corporation 
designs, plans, engineers and installs 
systems of low temperature product 
conditioning and offers a complete line 
of refrigerating machines. Packer visi- 
tors had a chance to examine a car- 
rier cold diffuser on display and to 
learn about centrifugal refrigeration, 
which has recently been adapted for use 
in meat plants. The latter system was 
explained in a schematic diagram at the 
exhibit. Carrier now offers a centrifugal 
refrigerating machine in capacities from 
60 to 550 tons for use in large packing- 
houses where it is necessary to move a 
large volume of gas at a high speed. 
Carrier representatives have had much 
experience in the field of meat plant re- 
frigeration and experts C. I. Elliott of 
New York and O. J. Gilliam of Chicago 
were kept busy at the company’s ex- 
hibit. 


JOHN J. DUPPS COMPANY, Cincin- 
nati, O.—Pictures of Rujak rendering 
equipment—direct coupled melters in 


various sizes—were shown at this ex. 
hibit, where packers were glad to meet 
an old friend, John J. Dupps. Also dig. 
played here were illustrations of the 
new equipment for solvent rendering, 4 
visual demonstration of the process 
showed how the solvent goes through 
cracklings and extracts a large per. 
centage of excess grease which they con. 
tain. By the solvent method the grease 
content of cracklings can be reduced 
from 12 down to 3 per cent fat, leaving 
the tankage suitable for feed and re. 
covering considerable grease. Visitors 
also met R. H. Lamping, chemical en. 
gineer, and Frank Lueke at the exhibit, 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO., New Kensington, Pa.—A wide 
range of sausage-making and meat 
processing utensils and equipment wag 
on display at the Wear-Ever Exhibit, 
Among them were the company’s new 
rivetless and bandless jacketed cooker 
for cooking meats and soups, fancy meat 
pans, casing containers, sausage tubs, 
meat loaf pans, non-staining trays, dip- 
pers, spice containers and a new, light 
but strong sausage-maker’s tub. Alu- 
minum meat processing equipment is 
specially designed to meet the packing- 
house corrosion problem and easy to 
keep clean. Visitors were greeted by 
T. H. Gibson, factory representative, 
and B. E. Hiles, Chicago representative. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago.— 
Many items of equipment in daily use 
throughout the packing plant were 
shown at this exhibit. Among them 





PLANT EQUIPMENT 


1.—U. S. Slicing Machine Co. showed high 
speed bacon and dried beef slicing ma 
chines, also a bias bacon-slicing attachment. 
2.—Carrier Corporation had on display 
a full size cold diffuser. Information and 
literature on the Carrier centrifugal com- 
pressor were featured. 


3.—Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. 
makes a complete line of equipment for the 
packinghouse, rendering plant and sausage 
manufacturing plant. Many of their ma- 
chines were illustrated by large photos, 
making an interesting display. 
4.—John J. Dupps Co. featured rendering 
equipment. Results of the company’s new 
solvent rendering process were emphasi 
5.—Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. illus 
trated its outstanding line of steam-jacketed 
kettles and aluminum containers 
utensils. 
6.—French Oil Mill Machinery Co. edible 
and inedible rendering equipment pictured 
and explained; also products made in the 
equipment. 
7.—Crerar Adams & Co. cleaning equiP- 
ment and materials, including apparatus 
for steam cleaning. 
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were included the portable Kerrick 
hydro-steam cleaner for rapid plant 
cleanup, shovels for meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers, Buffalo fire ex- 
tinguishers, Keelite and other spe- 
cialized cleaning materials. These were 
explained to interested visitors by E. C. 
Poehler, president, L. K. Wietz and J. M. 
Temple. 


NATIONAL SAUSAGE CASING 
DEALERS ASS’N, New York City.— 
The red and gold of autumn maple and 
oak leaves, corn stalks, pumpkins and 
chrysanthemums framed a refrigerated 
case in which many varieties of sausage 
in natural casings were displayed. 
Among the products shown were pork 
sausage, frankfurts, cocktail franks, 
blood sausage, mortadella, liver sausage, 
salami, summer sausage and ring bo- 
logna. A moving display above the case 
declared “The farmer, the packer, sau- 
sage maker and consumer all benefit by 
use of natural casings,” and “That first 
bite through the natural casing releases 
a flow of spicy juices.” Elliott Balestier, 
jr., secretary, National Casings Dealers’ 
Association, greeted visitors. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 
Kearny, N. J.—This exhibit was a visual 
demonstration which indicated how 
cork insulation works continuously to 
frustrate heat, the enemy of meat prod- 
ucts. Samples of cork floor tile, acoustic 
cork for quieter packinghouse offices, 
emulsified asphalt insulating tile and 
pipe covering for refrigeration lines 
were also on display. The acoustical 
ceiling and wall covering not only re- 
duces noise, but also acts as insulation 
in conserving coolness or warmth where 
comfort air conditioning is installed. 
Vice president Edwin J. Ward of Chi- 
cago; his son, Edwin C. Ward, George 
Carroll and J. E. Smith represented the 
company and offered help to packers 
with insulation problems. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago. 
—A. Packer Byer found the Mayer ex- 
hibit an interesting place to stop. While 
he ate one of the delicious sandwiches, 
so hospitably provided, he talked over 
with one of the staff the problem of 
‘keeping down pork inventories. He was 
shown the firm’s Neverfail pickle pump 
and told about Neverfail, the 3-day cure 
developed by Mayer, and the Mayer line 
of fine seasonings. He took great inter- 
est in pictures of the Mayer sausage- 
testing kitchen—a miniature sausage 
and meat packing plant where tests are 
made of the company’s products and 
processes and where new ideas are de- 
veloped, as well as in those of the lab- 
oratories for testing cures and season- 
ing materials. Also on display was the 
Hanaform unit for tender-processing 
hams with low shrink. Fifty and 100 
ham units are available which auto- 
matically smoke and tender cook hams 
in one operation without rehandling. 
Ovens are equipped with revolving cir- 
cular ham tree and new type fin heating 
unit. Present to greet Mr. Byer were 
H. J. Mayer, sr., president; H. J. Mayer, 
jr., vice president; S. A. Mayer, Charles 
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Mayer, F. A. Mayer, J. O. Streigle, 
Roger Rath and Harry J. Addison. 


AMERICAN SOYA PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, Evansville, Ind.—Real 
help was given packers who stopped at 
the Nusoy booth. Staff members showed 
knowledge of their product and meat 
industry problems and were ready with 
helpful suggestions for processors who 
wanted to know the facts about the use 
of soya flour in sausage and meat loaves. 
They reported a very noticeable increase 
in the variety and quantity of meat 
loaves now being produced. Exhibits 
demonstrated the successive steps in the 
process of making Nusoy—a refined 
white soya flour—and the various types 
of soya flour. Soya beans have a real 
history, having been used by the Chinese 
as a protein food for over 5,000 years. 
American Soya Products was repre- 
sented by Dr. N. F. True, chief chemist, 
Chas. Nichols, K. G. Potts, F. J. Potts, 
M. W. Smith and C. M. Vogt. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CoO., Col- 
umbus, O.—Scales which fit into any 
packinghouse production line for weigh- 
ing dozens of products were shown in 
this booth. Especially featured were 
two new models, one of them adapted 
to packing rooms or production line op- 
erations where counter space is limited, 
and for check-weighing operations in 
conjunction with conveyor belt systems. 
The other was a 12-lb. capacity high 
speed over and underweight scale. Such 
scales speed up operations and save labor 
cost in weighing and packaging and 
prevent over weight losses. Scales are 
designed and finished to resist corrosion 
from excessive moisture or contact with 
food products. Exact Weight repre- 
sentatives were W. A. Scheuer, vice 
president in charge of sales, Arthur 
Pearlman and John H. Downer. 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis.—Per- 
fectly shaped cooked meat loaves, with 
a rich brown baked exterior, caught the 
eye of A. Packer Byer as he paused at 
this exhibit. Shape of the loaves is 
achieved through use of Simplicity 
moulds, which are available in round, 
oblong and square forms. These corro- 
sion-resistant moulds were on display, 
as well as the stuffing tubes for use with 
them. The attractive brown finish on 
the product is the result of ovenizing, 
in which the loaves are lowered into a 
stainless steel vat full of hot compound 
for 1% minutes. They come out a uni- 
form golden brown, closely resembling 
a baked product. Charles Skulan was in 
attendance to explain equipment and 
methods to packers. President Walter 
Frank also greeted his many friends. 


WORCESTER SALT CO., New York 
City.—Occupying a prominent place in 
the Worcester booth was a banner with 
the legend “Standard For Over 50 
Years.” The exhibit included barrels of 
flake and bulk salt, as well as packaged 
table salt. John J. Coyne of Chicago 
and J. F. Spain of New York, well known 
to many in the meat industry, were on 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


1.—National Sausage Casing Dealers’ Aus | 
ciation displayed a line of quality meat . 
products in natural casings, a 
2.—American Soya Products Corp. had Pe 
staff of experts on hand to explain best 
methods of using soya flour in sausage ang 
meat loaves. oy 
3.—Exact Weight Scale Co. showed pr. 
cision weighing equipment for every pack. 
ing plant need. 4 
4.—United Cork Companies represented 
visually how cork insulation protects againg _ 
both heat and cold. 4 
5.—Sausage Manufacturers’ Supply Co, : 
showed sausage kitchen needs, i a 
loaf dip tanks, sausage and meat moulds 
and supplies. a 
6.—H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. display was 
dominated by the Neverfail pickle pump, ~ 
Information showing countries from which 
various spices used in sausage come from 
aroused much interest. 7 


7.—Worcester Salt Co. showed its products 


in barrels and consumer packages, Infor. 
mation on salt and its uses in meat proces. 
ing was available. 





hand to greet old and new friends and 
answer questions of all kinds concern- 
ing the use of salt in meat packing and 
sausage manufactring plants. 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago.—The | 


new Jiffy casing coloring tablets and | 
nitrate and nitrite curing tablets were ~ 
specially featured at the Peacock booth, — 


The new casing tablets contain an exact ~ 


amount of certified casing color, giving 
uniform results and eliminating need 
for measuring. Each curing tablet is 
used to make a specified quantity of 
curing pickle or for curing a given 
amount of sausage meat. It is pointed 
out that use of these tablets does away 
with measuring and the chance for error 
in curing meats. Other products on dis- 
play at the Stange exhibit included 
Peppercream, samples of dry essence of 
natural spices, Baysteen, a covering for 
delicatessen baked hams, certified cas- 
ing colors and branding inks. Company 
representatives answered many ques- 
tions about the firm’s new seasonings 
for chili con carne, ring bologna, braun- 
schweiger, minced ham and pork sau- 
sage. In attendance were W. B. Durling, 
vice president and sales manager; Frank 
Hartigan, secretary; Dr. Aladar Fonyo, 
chief chemist, and Ray Beerend, Joe 
Graf, V. E. Berry, Boyd McKoane, T..L. 
Allen, Park B. Weil, Irving Zeiler, E. V. 
Cassady and H. J. Horton. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago.—A color motion picture show- 
ing how the magazine of the meat pack- 
ing and allied industries is made under 
the direction of Paul I. Aldrich, pres 
dent and editor, and Frank N. Davis, 
vice president and manager of sales, al- 
ways had an appreciative audience of 
packers and sausage manufacturers— 
who read it from cover to cover, but who 
had never realized the processes Mr 
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volved in supplying them with a fresh, 
newsy magazine each week. Scenes in 
the editorial, advertising, promotional, 
circulation and market service depart- 
ments were shown. There were glimpses 
of Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., and “Old Timer” Charlie 
Dieckmann paying a visit to THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER offices. The audi- 
ence wes then shown how the magazine 
is made up, printed, assembled and 
mailed from R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
the largest printing plant in the world 
under one roof. 


PURE CARBONIC, INC.—A. Packer 
Byer learned a lot about dry ice, (solid 
CO:2) from talking with C. W. King, John 
Walker and John Gearen, company 
representatives, and looking over the 
exhibit. The blocks of dry ice on display 
attracted lots of attention, as they threw 
off great quantities of cold without leav- 
ing any residue. Motor truck and rail- 
road car bunkers for dry ice were shown, 
with pictures illustrating specific instal- 
lations. Method of using dry ice for re- 
frigerating barrelled meat was shown in 
another illustration. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., Chi- 
cago.—Recent experiments have shown 
that dextrose (corn sugar) is a desirable 
ingredient in meat curing formulas, and 
it is being widely adopted by curers. It 
is effective in protecting and stabilizing 
the desirable color of meat after its 
formation in the cure. Color is protected 
against oxidation and its development is 
speeded up. Packers and sausage manu- 
facturers had a good many questions to 
ask about the use of Cerelose (this com- 
pany’s name for dextrose) in sweet 
pickle, dry cures and in making sausage. 
They were given expert advice on the 
their curing problems by Dr. J. H. Bu- 
chanan, in charge of the packinghouse 
division, G. A. McDonald, H. A. Crown, 
William J. Huntington and David E. 
Bridges, and were presented with Baby 
Ruth candy bars made with dextrose. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION, 
Chicago.—The Visking carnival and 
shooting gallery, which proved so popu- 
lar at last year’s convention, was re- 
peated by popular request and again 
drew capacity crowds. The gallery was 
presided over by two fair Visking cus- 
todians, who gave canes to packers 
lucky enough to hit the required num- 
ber of “bull’s-eyes” and sympathized 
with visitors who were bad _ shots. 
The gallery was strictly safe and sane. 
The light from a gun activated a photo- 
electric cell and knocked over a target. 
Moving representations of Visking- 
cased products were the targets. The 
gallery was flanked with refrigerated 
cases displaying a wide range of sau- 
sage and meat products in Visking cas- 
ings. Prominent among these were 
souse, chili con carne, pork sausage, 
liver cheese, roast beef and other loaves, 
smoked hams and shoulders in Visking 
casings and No-Jax franks. The product 
displays drew the admiration of all 
packer and sausage manufacturer visi- 
tors. 
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Packers were greeted at the Visking 
booth and at hospitality headquarters 
by Erwin O. Freund, president; Howard 
R. Medici, vice president; A. H. Krueger, 
purchasing agent and advertising man- 
ager; E. J. Marum, field superintendent; 
D. Chessner, district superintendent; 
G. Freund; Julius Lipton, A. S. Houston, 
Glenn Gramath, J. V. Smith, H. A. 
Lotka, H. J. Elliot, J. D. Foran, Elson 
B. Cahn, Fred Adams, H. DeCressy and 
D. G. Roberts. 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, Chi- 
cago.—A. Packer Byer has said plenty 
in recent plant executive meetings about 
the imported ham threat, so he was par- 
ticularly interested in a new Prague 
process for handling canned hams. Un- 
der this process S.P. hams are placed in 
a can and cooked. The method is re- 
ported to cut shrink and yield less and 
firmer jelly. He also inspected the new 
Prague pickle measure by which hams 
can be pumped with absolute accuracy 
and the weight of the ham balanced with 
right weight and percentage of pickle. 
Another new product shown at the 
Griffith exhibit was a dip which has 
been developed especially to protect 
tendered hams from molding. He also 
asked questions about the firm’s soluble 
spices, liquid spices, meat branding ink, 
onion juice and Erado. Greeting visitors 
were E. L. Griffith, president; C. L. Grif- 
fith, secretary treasurer; F. W. Griffith 
and M. C. Phillips, vice presidents; W. 
E. Anderson, C. A. Wood, R. F. Stutz, 
A. P. Lovell, George Lovell, I. T. Suits, 
E. J. Holm, R. R. Dwyer, Carl Gilkey 
and L. E. McCrath, H. A. Levy, Leonard 
Meyer, Maurice Rector, Scotty Strahan, 
and Wood Robbin. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Chicago.— 
A machine which ties up sausage boxes, 
packaged butts, shoulders, etc., knots 
the cord with a non-slip knot and cuts 
it, is a very handy piece of equipment 
for the packing department, A. Packer 
Byer decided. The worker has only to 
hold the package on the tying platform 
and start the machine with foot pressure 
on a pedal. The tying machine loops 
the string on the opposite side of the 
package from the knot so that package 
and product are securely held together. 
H. E. Bunn, vice president, was kept 
busy demonstrating the machine and 
answering questions of interested 
packers. 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG CO., Chi- 
cago.—Allway stretch beef covers were 
among the items featured at the Arkell 
exhibit. These differ from single stretch 
covers in that the paper stretches in all 
directions and does not tear. Super- 
saturated barrel linings were also 
shown. These are used for trimmings, 
boneless cuts, or other meats with high 
moisture content and the paper in them 
is specially treated so it will not break 
up. A new bag for dry salt bellies is 
made of burlap with an Allway stretch 
lining which is practically unbreakable 
as well as being grease and moisture 
proof. The Arkell company has had 
much experience in designing bags and 


a 
a 


containers for meat industry products ~ 
and its representatives, P. J. Morales, 
F. B. Nellis, and W. D. Galloway, were 
always ready to help visitors who 
stopped at the exhibit. 


HOY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Mil. 
waukee, Wis.—Sulze, tongue, pork, veal, 
liver and other loaf products made with 
the Hoy meat mould were attractively 
displayed at this booth. The mould and 
special stuffing horn used with it were 
also on display, as well as stainless 
steel meat loaf pans and the Hoy paste 
cleaner, which is reported to be espe. 
cially suitable for removing grease and 
rust from packinghouse and sausage 
plant utensils. President Frank Hoy, — 


sales manager Ed Veech and Norman © 


Gross were on hand to welcome packers | 


and answer questions. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


President Charles Dodge of the Globe 
Co. and Lou Menges, manager of the 
St. Louis manufacturing division, to- 
gether with several of their sales staff, 
were kept busy every minute of the day 
with customers from all parts of the 
country. The Globe Company just re- 
cently purchased a thirteen-acre tract 
of land, improved, where manufacturing 
activ'ties will be centered shortly after 
the first of the year. It is on the south 
side of Chicago, adjoining trunk line 
railrcads. 

V. D. Anderson Co. activities were 
hand’ed by O. S. Anderson and John C, 
Lundmark. E, L. Westenhaver, well- 
known to the packing industry from his 
past experience, and who is now West 
Coast manager, regretted his inability 
to attend this year. 








PROCESSING AND 
MERCHANDISING 


1.—A tying machine for products and 
packages shown by the B. H. Bunn Co. 


2.—Economy and advantages of solid cat- 
bon dioxide for refrigeration featured by 
Pure Carbonic, Inc. 


3.—Corn Products Sales Co. specialized in 
giving to packers information on the use of 
Cerelose (refined corn sugar) in meat 
processing. 
4.—Ideas for solving troublesome bulk 
packaging problems presented by Arkell 
Safety Bag Co. 


5.—Visking Corp. display contained 4 
world of ideas for increasing eye and sales 
appeal of smoked meats, sausage and meat 
loaves. 
6.—Meat loaf molds of stainless steel and 
products made in them shown by Hoy 
Equipment Co. 
7.—Griffith Laboratories exhibit was 4 
clearing house for information on season 
ing and curing. Griffith seasoning and cur- 
ing products were shown, also a Big Boy 
pickle pump. 
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LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., INC., 
Allentown, Pa.—Featured at this exhibit 
were the rubber boots and shoes espe- 
cially developed for use on the slaughter- 
ing floor and in other packinghouse loca- 
tions where floors are wet and make 
rubber necessary for safety. The non- 
skid sole pattern on the boot was worked 
out after experiments in meat packing 
plants. The boot has a genuine leather 
insole and a steel box toe to protect the 
worker from foot injuries. Rugged 
leather safety shoes, all containing the 
steel toe guard, were also on display. 
The toe guard is strong enough to pro- 
tect the employe from almost any 
weight he might drop on it. Foot in- 
juries are not infrequent in the packing- 
house, where there are plenty of boxes, 
drums, barrels and trucks which must 
be moved about. C. M. Mense, president, 
and John Alden, Midwest representative, 
were at the exhibit to show packers how 
to cut down foot and other accidents. 


ROTO-CUT MACHINES CORPORA- 
TION, Norwood, O.—Many a packer 
stopped at the Roto-Cut exhibit to find 
out about this new meat processing ma- 
chine which was shown for the first time 
at the 1936 convention. They learned that 
it is now available in a 200-lb. size for 
small plants, as well as a 400 lb. capacity 
model for larger processors. Either 
model may be fed by hand, hopper or 
conveyor. The Roto-Cut sausage process- 
ing machine uses the draw-cut principle 
to cut frozen or fresh meat, fat, etc., 
mixing spices with meat as it cuts. It 
is now in use in meat canning and sau- 
sage making departments and also for 
cutting lard fats before rendering. The 
resulting lard, it is said, has superior 
flavor and texture. J. F. McCashen, 
E. C. Tremayne and R. F. Foster were 
in attendance at the exhibit. 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
SALES CO., Chicago.—The “Old Timer” 
—Chas. W. Dieckmann—who has been 
supplying the meat industry with pre- 
cision sausage-cutting equipment for 
many years, was on hand to greet his 
host of friends. As usual, his exhibit 
was filled with the finest examples of 
sausage knives and plates, and included 
such sausage room aids as the aluminum 
linking gauge. Particularly featured in 
the exhibit were the new C-D Triumph 
Knife, with all four self sharpening 
edges in one unit, guaranteed to cut 
from 300,000 to 500,000 Ibs. of meat, and 
the C-D Triumph Plate, a ten-year-long 
life plate. Visitors also had a chance to 
see in pictures the 28 precision opera- 
tions necessary in making a plate. Those 
who were in attendance at the exhibit 
included C. W. Dieckmann, president, 
Charles W. Hess, Jack Sherman and 
Phil Ganzhorn. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, New York City. 
—Insulation is a mighty important ma- 
terial around the packinghouse. Rock 
cork cooler insulation was on display at 
this exhibit, as well as low-temperature 
pipe covering. The company’s three 
filter aids—Hyflo, Filter-Cel and Stand- 
ard Super Cel—were also on display and 
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attracted considerable attention. They 
are used in the packinghouse for filter- 
ing brine and clarifying gelatine, glyc- 
erine, lard, edible oils, tallow, etc. The 
filter aids remove solids in suspension, 
but do not bleach; they are used in con- 
junction with bleaching materials to re- 
move them and clean filter cloths. The 
company was represented by R. E. 
Hinchcliff, general sales to packing in- 
dustry; H. N. Haberstroh, filtration de- 
partment; John Stone, rock cork depart- 
ment, and John Patrick, Midwest 
representative. 


Vv. D. ANDERSON CO., Cleveland, O. 
—The famous line of Anderson expel- 
lers was represented at this booth by 
the “baby” of the family, a working 
model of the RB type expeller. Packer 
visitors were shown pictures of the 
Super Duo crackling expeller, the Red 
Lion expeller and other models. They 
learned about an efficient layout for ren- 
dering plants in which the cracklings 
are handled continuously from cooker to 
expeller. Having had a great deal of 
experience in the field of grease re- 
moval from cracklings, O. S. Anderson, 
secretary and sales manager, John 
Lundmark and W. P. Callahan were 
able to make many helpful suggestions 
to packers seeking information concern- 
ing various types of expellers. 


WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO., 
Chicago.—The wide variety of steel con- 
tainers at this exhibit greatly interested 
A. Packer Byer, who has to purchase 
many kinds and sizes of drums and pails 
for his lard, shortening, gelatine and 
other products. He already knew about 
the advantages of the E-Z seal cover, 
developed by Wilson & Bennett, and 
was especially interested in a new out- 
side lever-locking pail which is avail- 
able with protective inner lining and 
especially suitable for foods. Possibility 
of saving storage space with these pails 
attracted his attention, since several 
units can be stacked with the bottom 
of one pail resting solidly inside the rim 
of the cover of the pail beneath it. Grant 
Smith, manager of pure food sales, R. 
E. Barry, Perry Winkle and Byron Riggs 
gave helpful information to all who 
stopped at the exhibit for the facts and 
data on containers. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Dear- 
born, Mich.—Charcoal briquets provide 
intense dry heat for smoking meat, mak- 
ing it possible to dry and smoke product 
more rapidly with less shrink. High 
grade maple hardwood is made into 
charcoal and combined with pure binder 
under tremendous pressure. The result 
is a smokehouse fuel which is clean, effi- 
cient and uniform, which ignites quickly 
and burns evenly. Ford briquets were 
shown at the exhibit with hardwood 
maple sawdust to produce smoke when 
used in connection with the briquets. A 
smokehouse model illustrated the man- 
ner in which briquets and sawdust are 
used to produce heat and smoke in meat 
processing. Representatives in attend- 
ance were C. J. Wurdock, M. K. Buck 
and W. E. Ramlow. 


MANUFACTURING AIDS 


1.—Lehigh Safety Shoe Co’s. exhibit 
showed packers how to reduce foot injuries 
to workers. # 

2.—A miniature expeller, built to scale ang 
complete in details, exhibited by V, D, © 
Anderson Co. 4 

3.—Roto-Cut machines in action in various 
meat packing plants pictured in display 

of Roto-Cut Machine Corp. 
4.—Modern containers for lard, shorten. 
ing, compound, etc. Wilson & Bennet 
showed a type for every purpose, 
5.—A new sausage knife and holder created 
much interest at display of Specialty Man. 
ufacturers’ Sales Co. Here also was a plate 
for every need. 

6.—Insulation and products for 
and clarifying were featured by Johns. 
Manville. 4 

7.—Ford Motor Co. showed hardwood ~ 
charcoal briquets and emphasized their 

advantages as a smokehouse fuel, 





CONVENTION FLASHES 


Not an idle moment for the Griffith © 
representatives, as they found much de ~ 
mand for their time from their numer- ~ 
ous customers and friends from all parts ~ 
of the country. President E. L. Griffith 7 
was assisted by F. W. Griffith, C. L, 7 
Griffith, M. C. Phillips, Scott Strahan, ~ 
Robert Stutz, George and Alfred Lovell, ~ 
I. T. Suits, W. E. Anderson, Edward ~ 
Holm, L. E. McCrath and C. A. Wood. ~ 


Bob Rosenthal was about the busiest 
individual at the convention. After © 
packers had an opportunity to see with 
their own eyes his Identification strip 
inserted in the casing at the same time 
the stuffing is done, he was simply 
pushed to the limit to take orders for 
immediate shipments of the identifica- 
tion strip and the apparatus to attach 
to the stuffer for inserting it. As the 
old saying goes, it looks like Bob “has 
something there!” 


C. B. Upton, general manager, French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., came in on 
Monday morning to assist his nation- 
wide representative, Joe Mellon. Pack- 
ers in all sections of the country are 


users of the well-known French render- ~ 


ing system and curb presses, and it 4 
kept Upton and Mellon busy meeting — 
customers and others showing interest ~ 
in their equipment. 


Berth Levi’s southern representative, 
Maurice Kaye, is one of the oldest cas- © 
ing salesmen still active in the business. 
In attending this convention he hob- 
nobbed with one of his old pals, Con 
Yeager, who needs no introduction. 


The Patapar group was a threesome 
this year, headed by Walter Cox, man- 
ager of the Western office, Joseph Gub- 
bins and Al Grossmith. Three genuine 
fellows who sell plenty of genuine vege 
table parchment. 

Sausage is finer tasting in natural 
casings—say Max Salzman and his 
gang. Max is a full-fledged exponent 
of quality sausage. 
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TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO., 
Chicago.—Convention activities this 
year made up a four-ring circus, with 
the Tee-Pak Inn vying for interest with 
the company’s daily “Convention News,” 
the exhibit of products with its daily 
prize drawing, and the performances of 
Le Beau and Luise, lasso artists. Pic- 
torial action series featured artificial 
casings at the exhibit. One such series 
was made up of favorite songs (“Side- 
walks of New York,” “There’s A Tavern 
in Our Town” and others), each song 
with an appropriate picture appearing 
on the casing for a specific product. 
Other series included nations and nurs- 
ery rhymes. Such series, it is pointed 
out, allow the close relation of all items 
in a family line of products; moreover, 
they arouse buying interest of consum- 
ers through their attractiveness and 
novelty. A new casing for boned smoked 
ham was also on display. Slices were 
marked off on the casing with lines and 
the retailer can slice the ham by these 
lines after counting the number of slices 
he will get from the product and deter- 
mining the price per slice. Packers were 
also interested in boneless and bonein 
smoked hams in casings which were 
shown by Tee-Pak. Transparent Pack- 
age Co. was represented by I. Barnard, 
sales manager; C. F. Reed, production 
manager; Arthur S. Davis, D. A. Heyne, 
M. L. Hoffman, D. D. Pollock, M. L. 
Rosenthal, E. O. Johnson and A. F. 
Lenke. 





AIR INDUCTION ICE BUNKER 
CORP., Hoboken, N. J.—Mr. Byer 
showed great interest in the air induc- 
tion ice bunkers for meat truck re- 
frigeration displayed at this exhibit. 
The new equipment employs a specially- 
designed ice bunker, but its most im- 
portant feature is a circulating system 
in which a motor-driven suction fan 
removes warm air from the upper part 
of the truck body, pulling it in through 
a wide-mouthed intake duct and pass- 
ing it downward against and around the 
ice lumps in the bunker. All the air 
within the truck body is completely cir- 
culated within a few minutes, and main- 
tained at the proper low temperature. 
The bunker and fittings are available in 
suspended or floor models and the motor 
is a low-current unit. John J. Gleason 
welcomed visitors and answered their 
questions. 


IDENTIFICATION, INC., Chicago.— 
A crowd of packers and sausage manu- 
facturers was usually to be found at 
this booth, inspecting the new Rite-O- 
Inserts method of identifying sausage in 
natural and artificial casings. A demon- 
stration of the ease with which the 
identifying tape is inserted in sausage 
was conducted several times daily by 
John Popovich, sausage foreman of Wil- 
liam Davies Co., Inc., Chicago, with a 
regulation sausage stuffer and an arti- 
ficial meat compound. Tape rack and 
roll of identifying tape were mounted on 
stuffer and casing stuffed as usual, the 
meat carrying the tape into casing. The 
new Rite-O-Inserts, with other means of 
identification, now make it possible to 
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promote the sale of quality sausage on 
the basis of brand and maker’s name, 
and prevent price competition and sub- 
stitution by retailers. Bob Rosenthal, 
president of Identification, Inc., and 
well-known to the meat trade, was kept 
busy answering questions asked by 
identification-conscious meat processors 
and in supervising demonstrations. He 
was assisted by Livingston E. Osborne 
and Mel Byrne. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
(Cellophane Division), Wilmington, Del. 
—The Cellophane display cases and ex- 
hibit are always crowded with a lot of 
interested and valuable sales ideas, and 
this year was no exception. All involved 
the use of transparent wrap to produce 
packaged meats so attractive that deal- 
ers unhesitatingly give them preferred 
display position and consumers cannot 
resist the impulse to buy them. Meat 
products wet-wrapped in Cellophane at- 
tracted much attention, as this method 
of application makes a smooth, glossy 
package with “poured on” wrapping. 
Also on display were Cellophane labels 
for dressing up lamb carcasses and wrap 
to protect veal carcasses and heighten 
their attractiveness. 


The transparent envelope developed 
for packaging two slices of boneless ham 
was displayed, as well as drawn and 
frozen poultry packaged in Cellophane. 
This method of handling and selling 
poultry is comparatively new, and the 
attractiveness and handiness of the 
product is well liked by consumers and 
dealers. Another feature was a utility 
pork sausage package—a baking dish in 
pastel colors with a cover of transparent 
cellulose. Other sales possibilities were 
suggested by pork sausage coiled on 
fiber plates and wrapped in Cellophane 
and scrapple which had been dipped in 
animal fat and covered with transparent 
wrap. 

Cellophane was represented by O. F. 
Benz, director of sales; L. B. Steele, and 
C. F. Brown, assistant directors; M. C. 
Pollock, promotion manager; W. J. 
Harte, district manager; E. M. Wallace 
and R. J. Crowley, assistant district 
managers; A. W. Shaffer, special repre- 
sentative; Gordon Thayer, E. E. Mor- 
gan, M. M. Cleaver and E. S. Hall. 


AFRAL CORPORATION, New York 
City.—Hams cured with the firm’s sweet 
honey-sugar cure and sausage flavored 
with liquid and dry seasoning were on 
display and sampled by packer visitors 
at Afral headquarters in the E. G. James 
Co. suite. Curing and seasoning ingredi- 
ents manufactured by the company were 
shown and their merits explained by 
F. F. Kasten, president, A. Amerikaner 
and Clay Hudson. 


H. O. TRERICE CO., Detroit, Mich.— 
Temperature regulators, steam traps, 
recording thermometers and dial indi- 
cating thermometers are among the pre- 
cision instruments manufactured by 
Trerice which have a place in the pack- 
inghouse. Packers have learned the im- 
portance of control in every department, 





from steam generating to sq 
manufacturing, and know that there jg 


no way of securing control over prog. © 


esses without proper indicating ang 
recording instruments. A novel feature 
of the Trerice steam trap is a rotating 
valve which turns during each operation 
by action of discharging water ona pro- 


pellor. Trerice was represented at the © 


convention by J. L. Brackett, sales engi- 


neer, and J. M. Armour, Chicago repre. 4 


sentative. 


BUSY AS BEES 


The Mayer organization is well named ~ 
“Neverfail.” H. J. Mayer, sr., with his 7 
sons, Herman, jr., F. A., Charles and © 
Herman, and J. O. Strigle, Roger Rath, ~ 
H. J. Addison, Jose Cano, their South ~ 


American representative, and others of 
their organization were a busy crowd 
giving the low-down on just what makes 
Mayer’s seasonings and curing ma- 
terials do the work. 


Charles Nichols, special packinghouse 
representative for American Soya Prod- 
ucts Co., was about the proudest indi- 


vidual present, having recently been | 
presented with a baby girl, who was ~ 
flown from California to Chicago with © 
her mother and a nurse in time to keep | 
Charlie company, and also keep him ~ 


out of mischief during the meeting. 


C. T. Lenzke of Detroit was in his 4 
glory talking industry problems, with © 
which he is fully familiar, as he has been ~ 


through the mill. At present he is con- 
ducting his own business in Detroit and 
selling several items, such as a meat 
loaf filler, ham mold, meat loaf mold, 
loaf pans, ete. 








BUSINESS BUILDERS 
AND COST CUTTERS 


1.—New method of identifying sausage — 


in natural and artificial casings demon- 


strated by Identification, Inc. It created 


a sensation. 


2.—Du Pont Cellophane believes that “see- 7 


ing is believing.” The company showed 
a large variety of meat products in Cello- 
phane wraps. 
3.—J. S. Hoffmann Co. displayed a con- 
siderable number of products, including 
canned hams, dry sausage and cheese. 


4.—A new cure and products processed by 

it were shown by Afral, Inc. at the E. G. 

James Co. headquarters. Cut hams enabled 

packers to judge for themselves efficiency 
of the cure. 


5.—Controlled truck refrigeration using 
natural ice in a newly-developed bunker 
was demonstrated by Air Induction Ice 
Bunker Corp’n. 
6.—Specialties for the power plant and 
processing departments were shown at the 
exhibit of H. O. Trerice Co. 


7.—Loaves, hams, butts, sausage, etc. @ 

large variety—all in Tee-Pak casings— 

dominated the attractive display of the 
Transparent Package Co. 
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Keeping Open House 


joyed good fellowship in the hospit- 

able oases on the upper floors of the 
Drake, Lake Shore Drive and Knicker- 
bocker hotels. Experts at dispensing 
genuine hospitality, these industry sup- 
pliers, exhibitors and prominent firms 
connected with the business of meat 
packing greeted hundreds of happy 
guests, who partook of refreshments, 
looked over room exhibits, tasted sam- 
ples—and talked business. 


“Steve! I haven’t seen you for years!” 
“How’s the new air conditioning equip- 
ment working?” “Do you think we’ll be 
getting more hogs soon?” were charac- 
teristic remarks heard in these head- 
quarters, where pleasure was blended 
with business according to an old con- 
vention formula. New friendships were 
formed and old ones renewed. Packers 
clasped hands with other packers and 
with many representatives of firms serv- 
ing the industry. By unanimous agree- 
ment it was conceded to ke the best 
convention ever held. 


ives eo. met, reminisced and en- 


THE VISKING CORPORATION.— 
New ideas are always plentiful at 
Visking headquarters, as well as re- 
freshment and entertainment. New 
ideas were to be found in the exhibit of 
products, such as Colonial Provision 
Co.’s self-peeling No-Jax, smoked hams 
and shoulders in Viskings and many 
loaf novelties. Refreshments came from 
an appetite-awakening buffet. Artist 
Lew Merrell, well known to convention 
goers, helped entertain by sketching 
Visking guests. A game in which darts 
were thrown at a revolving wheel with 
a blackboard listing various products 
was a popular feature. Direction of 


Gu 


Visking hospitality was in the hands of 
Erwin O. Freund, president; Howard 
R. Medici, vice president; A. H. 
Krueger, purchasing agent; E. J. 
Marum, field superintendent, and A. 
Chesser, district superintendent, who 
were assisted by Gustav Freund, Julius 
Lipton, J. V. Smith, Glenn Gramath, 
H. A. Lotka, Fred Adams, H. DeCressy, 
Donald G. Roberts, Harry J. Elliot, J. D. 
Foran, A. S. Houston and Elson B. Cahn. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—Aces 
of the Buffalo line were ever ready 
to meet and entertain their sausage 
manufacturing and meat packing 
friends. Many years of intimate contact 
with industry problems has given the 
company a store of experience. Guests 
at “Buffalo” headquarters were wel- 
comed by Richard C. Smith, president; 
Walter J. Richter, vice president; A. 
Byron Chase, vice president; William 
F. Mueller, Pacific coast representative; 
Ronald H. Marks, Southwestern rep- 
resentative; Hardin H. Littell, advertis- 
ing manager, and Walter B. Richter. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—Busy 
were A. V. Crary, vice president, and 
E. J. O’Connor, assistant general sales 
manager, of New York, as well as Paris 
O. White, central sales manager, H. A. 
Rapelyea, Kansas City district sales 
manager, M. W. Coulter and H. S. Happ, 
as they carried Continental’s message 
of welcome and helpfulness to packers. 


SAYER & CO.—Members of the firm’s 
New York staff, and national repre- 
sentatives, were on hand to extend tra- 
ditional hospitality to convention vis- 
itors. Guests were greeted and assisted 





PIONEERS IN ARTIFICIAL CASINGS 


Staff of the Visking Corporation which greeted guests at the convention (left to right, 

seated): E. O. Freund, president; Gustav Freund II; H. R. Medici, vice president; 

(standing, left to right): A. S. Houston, vice pres. J. V. Smith, A. H. Krueger, direc- 

tor of purchases; Julius Lipton, E. J. Marum, field supt.; A. Chesser, district super- 
visor; H. A. Lotka, H. J, Elliott, E. B. Cahn, J. D. Foran. 
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by David Rosenblatt, Charles F. Dietz 
Louis R. Housman, W. C. Rapp, Allan 
Katz, Carl Huntington, Kurt Georgi 
John Rayney and Eugene Hermecke. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS.—Packers ang 
sausage manufacturers know the Mayer 
name is synonymous with friendliness 
and that much helpful information can 
be obtained from the firm’s representa. 
tives. Neverfail cure and the Mayer 
line of seasonings were popular topics 
and visitors wanted to know all about 
the work in the sausage testing kitchen 
and the laboratories where new flavor. 
ing, curing and processing developments 
originate and where the quality of the 
firm’s products is rigidly controlled. At 
Mayer headquarters this year were H. 
J. Mayer, sr., president; H. J. Mayer, 
jr., vice president, S. A. Mayer, Charles 
Mayer, F. A. Mayer, J. O. Streigle, 
Roger Rath and Harry J. Addison. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CORP.—The famous “Boss” line of 
equipment is backed up by the company’s 
well-rounded experience in every phase 
of meat packing and sausage manufac- 
turing, and packers found many help- 
ful suggestions at headquarters, as well 
as genial entertainment. An able staff 
of hosts made guests at home and were 
always ready to answer questions. The 
“Boss” good-will delegation was headed 
by Herman Schmidt, president; Oscar 
C. Schmidt, sr., vice president; Oscar C. 
Schmidt, jr., vice president, and Wil- 
liam Schmidt, assistant to the president, 
who were assisted by C. D. Berry, L. 
Rosenberg, James Barr, Ed. Daly, J. 
Hopwood, Howard Wilson, A. B. Lloyd, 
W. H. Hammann, J. B. Sabean, A. L. 
Kreuer, Chas. Schwing, W. H. Sweet. 


BERTH. LEVI & CO.—There was 
hospitality and good fellowship in 
abundance at Berth. Levi headquarters 
and guests thronged the suite during 
the convention’s five days. Hosts were 
Arthur D. Levi, president; David A. 
Weill, Martin D. Levy and Irving Slo- 
man, vice presidents; A. Byk, Al. Freud, 
Noah Berkowitz, Morris Kaye, Jake 
Reichenbach, Duke Reichenbach, Leo 
Weglein, L. A. Weill and Egon Hertz. 


J. S. HOFFMAN CO.—The Hoffman 
display of dry sausage, cheese and other 
specialty products is always a feature 
which convention visitors want to see. 
These products are as toothsome as they 
look and guests who know choice sau- 
sage and cheese come away from the 
buffet table with evident satisfaction. 
The firm’s genial hospitality was ex- 
tended this year by Harry I. Hoffman, 
president; M. Katz, vice president; J. 
J. Zahler, vice president; J. W. Klap- 
per, sales manager, and J. E. Stearen. 


MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO.—The 
geniality and helpfulness of the Mon- 
golia hosts made their headquarters 4 
popular spot for packers and sausage 
manufacturers. Guests were greeted by 
Andrew T. Terry, vice president; David 
Hight, manager; Sol. J. Luposs, sales 
manager; George F. Reichert and Tom 
M. Crowe. 
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ALLBRIGHT NELL CO.—Packer 
yisitors showed great interest in the 
moving pictures of depilating hogs with 
adhesive mixture and modern pork cut- 
ting layouts which were shown in ANCO 
headquarters. Well-versed representa- 
tives were on hand to supply informa- 
tion about these and other new develop- 
ments. All who visited this suite had a 
good word to say for this form of visual 
education. W. B. Allbright, president; 
J. G. Allbright, secretary-treasurer ; N. 
J. Allbright, vice president; Dr. A, O. 
Lundell, sales manager; H. A. Scherer, 
advertising manager, and K. OD. 
Kubaugh, N. A. Anderson, L. E. Lam- 
bert, F. E. Oldenberg, H. K. Linstrom 
and J. S. Banks greeted visitors. 


INDEPENDENT CASING CO.— 
Headquarters of the Independent or- 
ganization was a popular resort for con- 
ventioners, who could always be sure 
of being royally entertained by a gen- 
ial staff of hosts. Independent hospital- 
ity is a convention tradition and this 
year was no exception. President Sig- 
mund Strauss was on hand to direct 
proceedings and was ably assisted by 
Lawrence Pfaelzer, vice president; 
Charles A. Raynor, treasurer, and 
Charles G. Stohrer, Herbert J. Al- 
theimer, Irwin L. Hirsch, Gus Kuhn, 
Sam Isaac, Herbert Strauss, Phillip O. 
Hantover, G. Sher and George Fisher. 


WM. J. STANGE COMPAN Y.—Hosts 
at Stange headquarters had plenty to 
talk about with guests who visited 
them. Veterans of many conventions, 
the staff has hundreds of friends among 
packers and sausage manufacturers. 
The Stange delegation consisted of W. 
B. Durling, vice president and sales 
manager; Frank Hartigan, secretary; 
Dr. Aladar Fonyo, chief chemist; Ray 
Beerend, Joe Graf, V. E. Berry, Boyd 
McKoane, T. L. Allen, Park B. Weil, 
Irving Zeiler, E. V. Cassady and H. J. 
Horton. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.— 
Mine hosts of the “Tee-Pak-Inn” fur- 
nished hospitality and refreshments 
which gladdened the heart of many a 
foot-sore convention visitor. By day 
and night there was a big crowd seated 
at tables in the suite, where they were 
served refreshments from a well-stocked 
buffet. I. B. Barnard, sales manager, 
was assisted in meeting guests by Ar- 
thur S. Davis, D. A. Heyne, M. L. Hoff- 
man, D. D. Pollock, M. L. Rosenthal, 
: Johnson, A. F. Lenke and C. F. 

eed. 


IDENTIFICATION, INC.—The new 
Rite-O-Insert method of identifying sau- 
Sage in artificial or natural casings 
drew many interested packers to this 
Suite, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived and aided by the new firm’s pres- 
ident, Bob Rosenthal, well known to the 
meat industry, and Mel Byrne, vice 
president; L. E. Osborne, secretary and 
treasurer, and Charles McKiel, Harry J. 
Lowenbach, A. J. Freeman, Dwight H. 
Green and Frances C. Rosenthal. Ex- 
hibits of identified sausage attracted 
both operating and sales executives. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 





INDEPENDENT BUT COOPERATIVE 


Part of the Independent Casings Co. staff (standing, right to left): Lawrence 
Pfaelzer, vice president; Chas Stohrer, Geo. Fisher, Phil Hantover, Chas. Raynor; 
(seated): Irwin L. Hirsch, Gus Kuhn. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.—Cordiality 
with which guests are greeted at the 
Staley suite always brings convention 
visitors back year after year to meet 
A. R. Staley, manager of the special 
products division; Ray Seipp, whose 
hearty laugh is known to almost every- 
one in the industry, J. N. Van Allsburg 
and Pete Braun. 





DANIEL J. GALLAGHER.—The 
name of Gallagher is well known in the 
packinghouse products trade and nu- 
merous visitors at the convention made 
a point of going to Gallagher head- 
quarters to renew acquaintance with 
the staff. They were welcomed by Dan- 
iel J. Gallagher, George Sunderland, 
Joe Walsh and H. L. DeFord. 





QUALITY EXPERTS 


Rol Staley, head of the specialty products 

division, Staley Mfg. Co., listens to Ray 

Seipp, field supervisor (right) and Pete 
Braun, Texas representative (left.) 


E. G. JAMES CO.—The James staff 
was located in spacious quarters on the 
mezzanine floor at the Drake, where 
they cordially received their many meat 
industry friends from all over the coun- 
try. Also at headquarters were F. F. 
Kasten and Arthur Amerikaner, repre- 
senting the Afral Corporation, manu- 
facturers of honey sugar cure and liquid 
and dry seasonings. The James com- 
pany is Chicago representative for the 
Afral Corporation. Hosts at James 
headquarters were E. G. James, M. J. 
Mackin, Joe Duchinski, Ray Williams, 
Clay Hudson, William Mercer, Joe 
Steger, Ted Williams and S. S. Svend- 
sen. 


HESS-STEPHENSON CO.—Many a 
ear of preduct is bovghi or sold through 
Hess-Stephenson and numerous packers 
took time out from convention activities 
to visit the firm’s headquarters. Hosts 
were Stanley Hess, jr., J. R. Stephenson, 
Edward Hess, jr., and George Dunlap, 
jr., who greeted and took good care of 
their guests. 


ODELL & WHITTING.—A hearty 
welcome was given to packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers who stopped in to 
see members of this brokerage organiza- 
tion. Guests were cordially greeted by 
Bernard J. Odell, George W. Whitting 
and Gordon B, Austin. 


SALZMAN CASING CO.—The Salz- 
man organization was out in full force 
to give conventioners some royal enter- 
tainment. Throngs of happy guests re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from M. J. 
Salzman, president; Ira Marland, plant 
superintendent; C. V. Scocco, treasurer; 
Harry Bebsin, sales manager; J. C. 
Redlich, George W. Smale, Herbert H. 
Pohl, E. Oppenheimer and Henry Het- 
zel, 


HEEKIN CAN CO.—Long conversant 
with meat canning problems, C. A. 
Rolfes, assistant sales manager, W. H. 
Turner and J. G. Cahill were able to 
assist as well as greet new and old 
friends at the convention. 
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THE GLOBE CO.—Ability to furnish 
meat plant equipment from _ bacon 
hangers to complete killing and cutting 
equipment for cattle, hogs and sheep 
and to render complete engineering 
service makes the Globe headquarters a 
busy place at convention time. Count- 
less visitors drop in to meet and renew 
their acquaintance with the firm’s ex- 
perts. Present at Globe headquarters 
this year were president Charles Dodge, 
secretary Oscar Biedermann and L. J. 
Menges, manager of St. Louis division, 
as well as W. D. Moorhead, W. C. 
Steffan, E. E. Bright, Dan Dohm, 
George Nelke, R. Billick, J. Lissner, 
Jack Carter, Bill Hammann, Harry 
Horton and Henry Settlege. 


NATIONAL SAUSAGE CASING 
DEALERS ASS’N.—Convention guests 
learned here of the work done by the 
association in popularizing sausage. 
Large-sized reproductions of sausage 
publicity releases were displayed on 
walls of the suite and guests had op- 
portunity to see scrap books showing 
collections of newspaper clippings re- 
sulting from distribution of such public- 
ity material as “Making America’s 
Favorite Meat Dish” and “Hot Dog Is 
King.” National Secretary Elliott Bal- 
estier, jr., E. S. Byk and Irving Sloman 
represented the association. 


AMERICAN CAN CO.—Visitors at 
Canco headquarters were always numer- 
ous because of the welcome they re- 
ceived. Moreover, all the quirks of the 
meat canning business, from filling to 
merchandising, were known to the ex- 
perts who greeted them. Conventioneers 
were welcomed by H. A. Pinney, central 
district sales manager; H. M. Nicholls, 
engineering sales division; J. E. 
Baechle, assistant district sales man- 
ager; W. C. Shultz, engineering spe- 
cialist, and W. J. Mullaley, M. A. 
Whalen and E. G. Weimer. 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO.—There 
was always plenty of life at S. Oppen- 
heimer headquarters. Happy guests 
thronged the suite and a visit with L. 
C. Stix of New York, chairman of the 
board; F. E. Bechstein, L. K. Rosen- 
feld, Sol. Morton, Anton Heilig, E. R. 
Galloway, R. M. Bechstein, L. C. Stix, 
jr., A. E. Weil, E. C. Richter and Jack 
Shribman, who is almost as much of a 
convention fixture as the annual dinner. 





H. P. SMITH PAPER CO.—Visitors 
to H. P. Smith headquarters were given 
an opportunity to preview the firm’s 
new pork wrap paper and to win a trip 
to Bermuda by suggesting a name for 
it. They were directed to the suite by 
an attractive blonde page in the main 
exhibit section, and on visiting head- 
quarters were shown visual evidence of 
the unique qualities of the new wrap. 
A sheet of the paper held up a heavy 
weight throughout the convention, al- 
though it was continually under a 
shower of water. The new product is a 
middle-of-the-road paper, which pre- 
vents excessive dehydration, but does 
not result in sloppiness of meat. Visitors 
were greeted by Carr C. Sherman, pres- 
ident; Henry W. Pedersen, vice pres- 
ident; Charles Yegge and Jack Pen- 
dexter. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.— 
Packers and sausage manufacturers 
from all over the country always stop 
at the firm’s headquarters at the conven- 
tion to meet president Harry D. Oppen- 
heimer and other casing experts. The 
firm’s “Welcome” is always printed in 
big letters and guests can be sure of 
relaxation and refreshment. Aiding H. 
D. O. this year were Frank A. Louer, 
Chicago general manager; Julius Rosen- 
feld, New York general manager; M. S. 
Holstein, sales manager, and Arthur 
Luft, Jess Haber, Gordon Nussbaum, 
Myer Samler, Irving Greenfield, Ed- 
ward Oppenheimer and Joseph Messing. 


PRESERVALINE MFG. CO.—Lee J. 
Kenyon, general manager, headed a 
group of hosts which included J. Edwin 
(Ted) Brown, Ed. Gisch, E. J. (Jack) 
Chapman, O. E. (Monty) Monteith and 
Louis Rosmarin. Presco line of curing, 
processing and seasoning preparations 
is backed by 60 years of successful ex- 
perience in meeting needs of the meat 
packing and allied industries and the 
firm’s representatives were able to aid 
as well as welcome packer and sausage 
manufacturer visitors. 


VAN LOAN & CO.—W. E. Squires, 
vice president, and A. W. Siegel, Chi- 
cago manager, were friendly ambas- 
sadors who greeted visiting packers and 
sausage manufacturers and told them 
about the company’s line of seasonings. 
They were assisted in their hospitality 
by Jack Haug and C. Murphy. 


ENTERTAINING A CUSTOMER 


President E. T. Clair, Republic Food Products Co. (second from left) gets a warm 

reception from Mongolia Importing Co. specialists (left to right): David Hight, 

George Reichert, Andrew T. Terry and S. J. Lupoff. President George Terry was 
detained in New York by a new arrival in the family. 
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Convention Notes 


Best convention in 32 years, both 
in attendance and program value. 


It would not be a convention without 
Dr. Mohler, who keeps modestly in 
the background, but enjoys the contacts 
and gives packers the benefit of his 
ready counsel, Mrs. Mohler was with 
him again this year. 


Institute staff members—from Presi- 
dent Woods down—were the busiest and 
hardest-worked people around the con- 
vention. 


Everybody was delighted to return 
to the Drake hotel. It is an ideal spot 
for a packers’ meeting. Nothing was 
too much to ask of manager Harry 
O’Neill, maitre Dahlberg or any member 
of the hotel staff, all the way to head 
houseman John Kaufman, who regards 
every packer as his personal friend. 


F. H. Heinold, president, Atlanta 
Sausage Co., Atlanta, Ga., got 100 per 
cent value out of the meetings. 


T. T. Hackworth of Florence, Ala, 
may be comparatively new in the pack- 
ing business, but his 3-year record 
shows he has learned the fundamentals 
of quality processing and sound mer- 
chandising. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Anderson repre- 
sented president Dave Madden, East 
Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., who could not attend. Fred is 
city sales manager and Mrs. Anderson 
is Dave’s able secretary. 


Albert Goetze of Baltimore and Fred 
Glaser of Omaha are quality sausage 
leaders whose methods any sausage 
processor might well follow. Both 
brought their wives with them. 


Typifying women who take an active 
interest in packinghouse operations 
were Miss Sylvia Kuhn and Mrs. Marie 
Kuhn Nedwidek, Frank J. Kuhn Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Mrs. E. J. Harrison, 
daughter of founder C. A. Durr, Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


John Popovich, sausage foreman, W. 
Davies Co., Chicago, proudly demon- 
strated the efficacy of the new identifi- 
cation strip for cased sausage by operat- 
ing the stuffer which runs the printed 
labels along with the meat as it goes 
into the sausage. He has proved it out 
in his plant and knows its value. 


Lewgene Skinner—third generation 
packer—has a name in which the “Lew” 
of his grandfather, Lewis Hull, founder 
of Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kas., is combined with the “Gene” 
of his father, Eugene Skinner. And 
maybe he isn’t proud of it! 


Ben Morse, the new representative 
of Sylvania in Chicago territory, got 
his first glimpse of a packers’ conven- 
tion and made many friends, chaperoned 
by H. A. Hansen. 

Sam Stretch, the old original spice 
man, had to miss the meeting because 
of his health. Though retired, he is still 
as much interested as ever in the friends 
he made, beginning with the meeting of 
32 years ago. 
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Smoking meats with charcoal briquets 
is a subject on which C. J. Wurdock of 
the Ford Motor Co. is as much of an ex- 
pert as Ford’s W. J. Cameron is in the 
radio field. 


R. W. Earley, New York meat broker, 
was a busy man around the convention. 


This was the 30th convention for 
Charles Christman of West Carrollton 
Parchment Co. It is a milestone in his 
life. 

Fred M. Kleppe, secretary-treasurer, 
H. Moffat Co., San Francisco, made 
the convention this year, to the delight 
of his friends. The only trouble was 
that he was so modest that he was hard 
to find. 


A. G. Pennell, leading by-products 
manufacturer of Braybrook, Victoria, 
came all the way from Australia and 
brought Mrs. Pennell with him. 


Walter Kane, superintendent, repre- 
sented M. Lowenstein & Sons, Detroit. 
Max and his beauteous wife were miss- 
ing. 

Leonard Meyer, Geo. H. Meyer Sons, 
Richmond, Va., packers and sausage 
manufacturers, took in his first conven- 
tion. 

Julius Lipton, the Visking glad- 
hander, was back on the job after a fur- 
lough due to illness, peppy as ever and 
delighted to meet his friends. 


Ben White of Salisbury, N. C., was 
one of the attendants from afar, ac- 
companied by plant superintendent 
Elliott. 

Vice president J. L. Roberts repre- 
sented the new and growing Georgia 
Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga. Presi- 
dent Cox was kept at home by the ar- 
rival of a new daughter just 5 days 
before the convention. 

Vice president W. F. Price of Dold 
could not take in a convention without 
Mrs. Price to enjoy it with him. 

When they began to page Jay Hor- 
mel in the Drake lobbies it was a sign 
that the big shots were arriving. 


John Kotal told a story at the sales 
meeting about minute steaks at 10c 
each being sold in drug stores in New 
York City. No wonder the kosher peo- 
ple went on strike. 

A. M. MacDonald, sales manager, 
Gainer’s Limited, Edmonton, Alberta, 
attended his first convention and found 
it 100 per cent value. Bert Freeman, 
general superintendent, Burns & Co., 
Calgary, was on hand with his smile for 
his second convention. 

Frank Hoy of Milwaukee was doub- 
ling this time in representing the Hoy 
Food Products Co. and the Hoy Equip- 
ment Co. Doing two men’s jobs is noth- 
ing new to Frank, so he must have en- 
Joyed it. 

_ Harry (Carload) Altman, representa- 
tive of the Glidden Food Products soya 
flour division in the East, attended his 
thirty-second consecutive convention. 
Carload Harry has not fully recovered 
from a recent illness, but could not 
forego the opportunity of attending the 
annual event. 
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Jim Scala of Utica makes it a point 
to take his annual vacation at conven- 
tion time. He thinks this beats fishing 
or hunting, both for fun and results. 
This was his 15th year without a miss. 


If you met Dave Kennedy of K.V.P. 
you were sure to have clean hands. Dave 
was passing out unique parchment wash 
cloths. 

Bob Denton, superintendent, Luer 
Packing Co., Alton, Ill., made this his 
19th convention. 

A. H. Later, East Side Hide Co., 
Hartford, Conn., was a _ convention 
guest, 


President W. V. Jamison, jr., Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co., has missed only 
two conventions in 32 years. 

This was a first convention for Jim 
Devine, American Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, Utah. George Dorlite 
taught him the ropes. 


Far West visitors were M. H. Brown, 
Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., and Ron Cani, Walter-Schilling 
Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

C. P. Pierce, Pierce & Co., Billings, 
Mont., a bright young packer, attended 
his first meeting. 

E. J. Nedd, sales manager, repre- 
sented Lindner Packing & Provision 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

T. H. Cross, president, Valley Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore., and a director of 
the Institute, brought Mrs. Cross with 
him. Also son Frank. The camera man 
failed to find them. 


George Terry, president, Mongolia 
Importing Co., missed the convention 
due to the arrival of a new son at his 
home. 


Fred Butler, chief engineer, Kingan 
& Co., was an interested listener at the 
engineering and construction section. 
He reports the company’s new power 
plant continues to function efficiently 
and is living up to its savings estimates. 

Al Egan, of the architectural and 
engineering firm of Smith, Brubaker 
& Egan, Chicago, checked over the ex- 
hibits for new ideas in equipment. He 
predicts much new construction in the 
meat packing industry during the com- 
ing year. 


THIS IS A TURN-KEY JOB 


L. J. Menges of Globe Co. shows pres. 
Chas. Dodge and Oscar Biederman plans 
for one of their complete plant and equip- 


ment contracts. 


Fred Marlow, master mechanic, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., contributed 
considerable to the discussion on beef 
ageing coolers at the engineering and 
construction session by explaining the 
use of steam in the Krey cooler for 
maintaining a high humidity. A descrip- 
tion of the air conditioning system in 
this room appeared in the September 
18, 1937, issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


A. Ewing Sinclair, general superin- 
tendent, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, is 
very enthusiastic about the new hog 
depilating method recently installed in 
the company’s plant. It is one of the 
most important developments made to 
date in hog dressing methods, he thinks. 

Walter Casteel, Harley C. Kibbler and 
H. K. Gillman were among the execu- 
tives in attendance from the Tobin 
Iowa plants at Fort Dodge and Esther- 
ville. President Fred C. Tobin, of course, 
was on hand as usual. 

Charles Dieckmann, the “Old Timer,” 
president of the Specialty Manufac- 
turers Sales Co., found much satisfac- 
tion in the packer interest shown in a 
new grinder knife, possessing many 
points of superiority, introduced to 
packers during the convention. 

Bob McLaren could not be with us 
this time, as he was head over heels in 
werk up in Canada. Canadian packers 
and cold storage concerns have been 
making many improvements and Mac 
has been the key architect in many 
cases. 

Dr. Bob Lamping read a very inter- 
esting paper at the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society meeting on October 15 and 
then carried on throughout the Conven- 
tion in explaining the new Dupps sol- 
vent extraction rendering system to 
many ready listeners. Frank Lueke was 
also in attendance, representing the 
John J. Dupps Company, as well as 
John himself. 
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They come from far, as well as near, 
to attend these important annual con- 
ventions. C. Bruce Mace made the trip 
from Dixon, Cal., where he operates an 
abattoir. Mr. Mace was a regular at- 
tendant at all sessions and reported the 
trip well worth while. 


This was Bill Wright’s first trip to 
Chicago, and after looking about the 
Loop he decided to leave his spurs, boots 
and riding habit on the outskirts of the 
city. Bill hails from Da!las, Tex., and 
his company is the Wright-Patterson 
Packing Co. 

“Well worth the trip,” said J. C. 
Dreher, Dreher Sausage Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C., “Well,” said the Governor 
of South Carolina to the Governor of 
North Carolina, “How about some of 
Dreher’s sausage?” 

Bill Kneehans, well-known architect, 
formerly of Chicago and now of St. 
Louis, was enjoying the opportunity of 
talking with his many friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


A picture to behold—that of Sol May, 
which was actually secured during this 
convention. It will be found in another 
part of the book. The lure of the “fair 
sex” finally trapped Sol, and the staff 
photographer was complimented on his 
success. Accompanying Sol to the con- 
vention was brother Leo and the May 
brothers—we “do not mean maybe”. 

Friday and Saturday sessions were 
of much interest to Nic Eichelmann and 
Erich Pfrommer of the Little Rock 
Packing Co. Then dear old Uncle Otto 
Finkbeiner came along on Sunday to 
carry on through the balance of the 
convention. This year Otto was accom- 
panied by his wife, who thoroughly en- 
joyed being guest at several dinner and 
theatre parties. 

Bill Jourdan, Jourdan Packing Co., 
Chicago, escorted his two daughters to 
the convention and a careful examina- 
tion was made of the exhibits. Bill is 
well-known in more than one capacity, 
being the inventor of the Jourdan Proc- 
ess Cooker, in addition to being a meat 
packer. 


John McKenzie, president John Mc- 
Kenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt., 
flew to the convention with Jake Sa- 
bean by way of Cincinnati. It was a 
long way ’round, but well worth the 
extra mileage to get some “Boss” tips 
from Oscar Schmidt and to be on hand 
for the convention. 


Mrs. Robert Vissman assured your 
reporter she was not here to check up 
on the actions of friend husband, and 
to make good on her statement she said 
she turned Bob loose so that he could 
be constantly on the job attending con- 
vention sessions or what have you? Bob 
Vissman, president of C. F. Vissman 
Company, Louisville, seldom misses a 
convention and generally is accom- 
panied by his better half. 


Roger Sprague, well-known engineer- 
ing expert of the Baker Ice Machine 
Company, Omaha, was right on the job 
at the opening and stayed through to 
the end. Roger is indeed a friend to the 
packer in the problems of air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, etc. 


A. F. Jaumann drove to the conven- 
tion from Cleveland to help represent 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. Others 
representing the company were C. C. 
Van Dyne, P. T. Green and L. M. Fitz- 
hugh. The latter three men devote a 
good deal of their time to serving pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers in the 
central territory. 


Arriving on the “Portland Rose” on 
Friday morning was Wallace Keim of 
the H. H. Keim Packing Co., Nampa, 
Ida. His headgear was of the ten-gallon 
variety, and the broad, genial smile he 
wore quickly endeared him to the crowd. 


Louis (Bud) Kahn, vice president of 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, was 
accompanied to the convention this time 
by the new Mrs. Kahn, who hails from 
Texas. It was Mrs. Kahn’s first visit 
to the North during the fall or winter 
months, and she must be convinced that 
influence was exercised with the weather 
man to greet her with such mild tem- 
peratures. 





HAPPY IN SERVING THE INDUSTRY 


Staff of Sayer & Co. at the convention included president David Rosenblatt (lower 

center), sales manager Chas. F. Dietz (lower right), Chicago manager Wm. C. Rapp, 

(lower left). Standing (left to right): C. D. Huntington, L. R. Hausman, J. W. 
Rayney, A. L. Katz, K. M. Georgi. 
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Lots of people shook hands with 
founder Geo. A. Hormel and congraty. 
lated him on the 50th anniversary of his 
start in the packing business. 

Bill Fried of Fried & Reinemann was 
an earliest arrival, and kept up his 
speed at the meetings with customary 
effectiveness. Bill can tell anybody 
few things. 

B. & D. stands for Best and Donovan, 
No introduction is necessary, but they 
were on the job talking packinghouse 
economy with their famous line of B, & 
D. saws. 

Another Lone Star state packer in the 
person of Ed. Auge, Auge Packing (Co, 
San Antonio, Tex., was said to have 
checked his gun, boots, horns, ete., be. 
fore getting into the Loop. Plenty of 
action awaited Mr. Auge at the Drake 
to compensate him for the missing per- 
sonal utilities. 

Howard Hunter, a “chip off the old 
block,” accompanied his father, chair- 
man Frank A. Hunter, to the convention 
this year. Frank, jr., kept the home fires 
burning. 

W. E. Squires, of Van Loan & (Co., 
regards annual conventions as import- 
ant affairs and disregarded the doctor’s 
orders to stay at home and nurse an 
annoying appendix. There probably is 
no better way to forget such ailments. 

Buyer McMurray of Indianapolis 
looked in the pink of condition. Mac has 
had a tough pull the past few years, 
having been injured in an automobile 
accident and enjoying other illnesses. 
He is now back on top, however, watch- 
ing the hog market and buying care- 
fully for packers. 

Carl Herrud, sausage manufacturer, 
golfer, etc., from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was among the Michigan packers at the 
meeting. 

It was expected that president Ira 
Lowenstein of Superior Packing Co., 
would present his two sons at this year’s 
convention, but business has been so ac- 
tive that their time was required in 
their respective work of livestock buy- 
ing and selling. However, Ira was on 
hand, together with Reggy Pearse, his 
assistant, and presenting friends with 
a very handy key holder. Better write 
for one if you did not get yours. 

Ed. Clair, Republic Food Products 
Co., was host at his annual dinner party 
on Sunday night at the Drake hotel. 
This annual affair is the signal for the 
get-together of good fellows and those 
who have worked with Republic for 
years in the distribution of their well- 
known line of canned meat and meat 
food products. 

Leo and Bill Lavin, Sugardale Pro- 
vision Co., Canton O., with their usual 
interest in equipment and methods for 
reducing costs and bettering quality of 
products, were close listeners at the 
various sectional meetings and inter- 
ested observers of the exhibits. 

Bill Bresnahan, who is carrying 0 
for the late beloved John Hall, was €x- 
changing greetings with many of the 
friends of his departed colleague, a8 
well as his own. 
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Harry Lax, well known broker from 
Philadelphia, was host to quite a group 
from the East and between business and 
pleasure he was very, very hard to find. 
He is usually Johnny-on-the-spot, how- 
ever, when there is a sale or purchase 
to be made. 


From the camera city came Bill 
Zweigle of Zweigle Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Louis Jourdan, president, and Fred 
Wetzel, secretary-treasurer, Jourdan 
Packing Co., slipped in and out of the 
convention on several occasions very 
quietly, but it is certain they made their 
visit a thorough one and left nothing 
undone. 


Busse was the name of that great, 
big wholesome-looking fellow who spent 
so much time out in the lower lobby. 
Irvin Busse is well known for his ac- 
tivity in dressed hogs and his broker- 
age business conducted under the name 
of the Packers’ Commission Co, 


Matt Brown of the Great Falls Meat 
Co., Great Falls, Mont,, was on a buy- 
ing spree. He drove back with a brand 
new automobile purchased through 
Harry Osman of the Institute, and other 
items purchased for prompt delivery at 
the plant. Keeping things up-to-date 
so that greater economy and efficiency 
can be effected is Matt’s motto. 


Smiling broadly and with a double- 
time cadence in his step, Milt Goldberg 
was a busy individual greeting his many 
friends. 

Charles R. Bergstrom, Alamo Dressed 
Beef Co., San Antonio, Tex., was an- 
other of the packers attending. It was 
a long way to come, but well worth 
while, as one can always take enough 
back home to justify the trip. 

Sam Fine of the May Casing Co., has 
been identified with the industry for 
many years and enjoyed milling through 
the crowds, exchanging greetings with 
many of his old friends and acquaint- 
ances. 


H. Peter Henschien has been a very 
busy architect this year, helping packers 
effect greater efficiencies and economies 
in their operations. Mr. Henschien at 
this time announces the appointment of 
two of his staff as members of the con- 
cern, with the name now reading Hen- 
schien, Everds & Crombie. 


Herman Schmidt, president Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Corp., and all 
the “Boss” lads were on duty during 
the convention. With the aid of his 
salesmen from all parts of the country, 
they welcomed convention visitors from 
near and far. 

Bill Russell, rapid-fire president of 
Drovers Packing Co., left Friday to wit- 
ness the Notre Dame-Minnesota foot- 
ball game. The outcome being entirely 
satisfactory to Bill, it climaxed a week 
of much interest for him. 

Henry Glanz, superintendent, Em- 
mart Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., was 
accompanied to the convention by Mrs. 
Glanz. Both reported a most interesting 
and satisfactory trip and both had their 
own program to take care of. 
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Howard Wilson, now with the “Boss” 
leaders, enjoyed meeting old friends of 
the packinghouse days. 


Joe Mellon of French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co. had just returned from a 
motor tour of the Pacific Coast with 
Mrs. Mellon. Ask him about his color 
movies. 


Henry Sartorius, Sartorius Packing 
Co., St. Louis, was robust and happy 
and seemingly in good health. Conven- 
tions seem to agree with Henry, so keep 
on coming. 


Helping the packer to save B. T. U.’s 
and keep their meat in good condition is 
the aim of J. V. Jamison, president of 
the concern bearing his name, and who 
supplies the industry with cold storage 
doors. J. V. added another meeting to 
his already perfect attendance record. 


President Carr Sherman, H. P. Smith 
Paper Co., gave packers something to 
think about in the way of a new paper 
which will overcome many problems. 
Demonstrations of its utility and appli- 
cation were held in his suite of rooms. 


K.V.P.’s Dave Kennedy, practical 
packinghouse man, and solver of pack- 
ers’ paper problems, was presenting 
handy notebooks with the company’s 
compliments. 


Among the missing was Phil Tovrea, 
president, Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., who at the last minute found it 
impossible to attend. The cattle busi- 
ness requires much of Phil’s attention, 
this year especially so. The Tovrea fam- 
ily has made a record since the first of 
the year for operations—four of the five 
in the family have been operated on. 

David Davies Co. sent their “big 
three”—H, W. Jameson attended the en- 
tire five-day meeting, while W. A. Dwig- 
gins and Joe Robinson, after taking in 
the Friday and Saturday sectional meet- 
ings, found it necessary to return to 
Columbus, O. 

J. R. Humphrey, one of the aces of 
the staff at Henry Fischer Packing Co., 
Louisville, Kk., was accompanied by 
Mrs. Humphrey. He was an interested 
listener at the Friday and Saturday ses- 
sions and then returned to Louisville 
to keep the home fires burning. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Quick cure results are demonstrated by 
pres. E. L. Griffith, Griffith Laboratories, 
for the benefit of president F. H. Heinold 
(center), Atlanta Sausage Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


while members of the Griffith staff observe. 


Ira Newman, United States Cold 
Storage Co. expert on curing and stor- 
ing of meat, does things up right, and 
that’s why he takes in the convention 
every year. Ira is an old Morris man— 
’way back when—and the packing’ busi- 
ness is near and dear to him. 

Bill Paulin, president Richter Food 
Products Co., graced the convention in 
his usual dashing and inimitable way. 
Bill has established many records for 
merchandising successes and always 
finds the convention worth his time. 

When the funny man at the Monday 
night dinner dance called for help from 
the audience, he found a real comedian 
in the man who responded—Oscar 
Biederman of Globe. Oscar’s social spe- 
cialty is to keep the crowd in good 
humor, and he can do it. 

Harry Sparks, livestock buyer de luxe 
from National Stock Yards, IIl., left 
friend wife at home this year. Harry’s 
prediction of the hog market has really 
been uncanny, as he has hit it almost 
exactly right for months. 

Henry Fischer, president Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., and son Karl 
Fischer were escorted by their wives, 
and it is reported that a good time was 
had by all. 

C. B. Heinemann, well beloved by all 
in the meat packing industry, finds 
much pleasure in renewing at the annual 
convention each year the acquaintances 
he established so many years ago when 
active as vice president of the Institute. 


Con Yeager, one of the oldest active 
casing salesmen in the business today, 
is a great grandfather in addition to 
being a master salesman and a friend 
to all. Con had a 50-year-old calf- 
skinning picture reproduced recently, 
and presented it to about fifty or a hun- 
dred old-timers. It is a very interesting 
reproduction of a skinning contest in 
which he himself participated. 
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NEVER MISSED A PACKERS’ CONVENTION 


These veteran servants of the packing industry have not missed a convention in 32 
years. Both plan to retire, and the 33rd may be their last. RIGHT.—W. B. Mullally, 
American Can Co. LEFT.—Chas. Christman, West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


Vic Munnecke and son Bob of the P. 
Brennan Company enjoyed the many 
high points of the convention together. 
Harry MacWilliams, who recently 
joined the company, also attended some 
of the sessions. 

When meeting O. F. Gilliam of Car- 
rier Corporation you get a touch of the 
South in his accent and a full measure 
of knowledge of what air conditioning 
means to the meat packer. 


Bart Murphy, livestock order buyer 
from National Stock Yards, IIl., was 
attending his first convention and rep- 
resented the recently-formed concern of 
Dunham & Murphy. 


John J. Dupps of the company bear- 
ing his name returned home by way of 
Lafayette, Ind., where his son Jack is 
a sophomore at Purdue. On Saturday 
they witnessed the defeat of Iowa at 
the hands of Purdue—13 to 0. 


Harry Carr, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
returned from a recent trip just in time 
to be on hand with his familiar quiet 
smile. 





United Cork Companies’ organization 
was represented by the Wards. Father 
Ed, vice president in charge of the West- 
ern division, and son Ed, were the team. 


Although up to his neck in work after 
losing by death his assistant sales man- 
ager and a brother who was in the sau- 
sage business on the West Coast, Walter 
Frank of Frank & Co., Milwaukee, was 
on hand to attend many of the meetings. 
Mr. Frank also had on display in the 
exhibit rooms his well known “Simplic- 
ity Mold” and Frank’s famous sausage 
seasoning. 
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President Harold Meyer of the H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, has 
made a steady convention attendant of 
vice president Geo. Schlereth, who was 
a close listener at the sessions. 

Bill Foell, president Foell Packing 
Co., manufacturers of quality canned 
meats, was making the convention 
single-handed this year, due to the pass- 
ing of his associate, F. A. McDowall, 
since the last convention. Mr. Foell is 
an ardent supporter of the slogan, “Buy 
right and sell right,” and the position 





of his company indicates they practice 
what they preach. 

Ship ahoy! When these words reached 
your ears, you could be sure that Otto 
Finkbeiner of Little Rock was nearby, 
Did you hear them? 


Chas. Schwing and Bill Sweet claim 
the honor of being the two oldest “Boss” 
missionaries. Charlie has been with 
Cincinnati Butchers Supply Corp. for 
31 years and Bill for 27. 

Oscar Mayer &.Co. believes in doing 
a thing right when it is done—for jp. 
stance, their attendance at the conven. 
tion. Oscar F., Oscar G., Oscar G., jr, 
Carl C. and Gottfried Mayer, A. ¢. 
Bolz, William Johnson, R. G. Reynold. 
son and Eddy Althaus were in attend- 
ance. 


President F. E. Wernke, Louisville 
Provision Co., was busily engaged ex- 
changing ideas with his many friends, 

Dr. A. S. True, the Potts brothers 
and Charles Nichols represented Nusoy, 
the well-known product of American 
Soya Products Corp. Dr. True is head 
of the laboratories and may well be 
proud of the products he has developed 
for the packing industry. 

Leo Brand, president, Brand Bros, 
attended throughout the entire conven- 
tion and is much interested in both the 
production and operating end of the 
packinghouse business, as he has sev- 
eral items of interest to the industry, 
such as steel smokehouses, meat loaf 
ovens and natural casings. 


Harry Shulman, Hammond Stand- 
ish’s director of purchases, and an out- 
standing engineer, contributes liberally 
to the industry through his active par- 
ticipation in Institute work throughout 
the year, and finds the convention a 
grand place to exchange ideas with his 
fellow men. Harry must believe in the 
Rotary slogan: “He profits most who 
serves best.” 

(Continued on page 185) 





ALWAYS A HAPPY FAMILY 


Max Salzman has a way with the Salzman Casing Co. men that gets results. Seated, 

left to right: J. C. Redlich, Geo. W. Smale; Max Salzman, president; Harry Bobsin, 

sales manager. Standing, left to right: Ira Marland, plant supt.; Herbert H. Pohl, 
E. Oppenheimer, C. V. Scoco, treasurer; Henry Hetzel. 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 


Convention Snap Shots 


The Allbright-Nell staff was kept 


one—for in. - Pe ee busy explaining their new Anco depilat- 
the conven. (From The National Provisioner, Nov. 6, 1897.) Byron v. Benson, of the Rath Pack- ing process for cleaning hogs. The en- 
Sear G,, jr, Total number of hogs packed during ing Company, was very much interested tire industry’s attention is centered on 
ayer, A. ¢. the summer season of 1897 was reported in the sectional meetings. Interest in this new idea. Those of the Anco staff 
G. Reynold. as 11,700,000 head, about 1% million these sectional meetings was reflected jn attendance and ready to serve the 
2 in attend- more than were packed in the summer by the large and enthusiastic attendance packer were W. B. Allbright, president, 
of 1896. in every Case. N. J. Allbright, vice president, John 
» Louisville Annual report of Secretary of Agri- K-M stands for that livewire live- Allbright, secretary-treasurer, Dr. A. 
ngaged ex- culture James Wilson recommended in- stock buying organization of Kennett- C. Lundell, H. A. Scherer and K. D. 
ny friends, crease in appropriations for the Bureau Murray. The organization was repre- Kubaugh. 
ts brothers of Animal Industry, ” that work of the sented by six 6 footers, headed by presi- R. C. Smith, president John E. Smith’s 
nted Nusoy, inspection of meat might be continued. dent Fay Murray. Sons Company, manufacturers of the 
American Extension of meat pare we to plants Dave Weill, Western general for well-known line of “Buffalo” sausage 
rue is head engaged in interstate business was perth Levi & Co., headed the delega- machinery, was assisted in meeting 
ay well be urged. tion which represented his concern at guests by Walter J. Richter and 


s developed 


Swarzschild & Sulzberger’s branch 
house in New York, known as Empire 


the convention. 
H. T. McKay, Westinghouse specialty 


A. B. Chase, Hardin H. Littell and 
Walter B. Richter, son of vice president 






























rand Bros., City aoe ts, we apenas we 8 nee man in the meat packing industry, found Richter. 
ire conven- ing capacity of 400 cattle and similar this : eat eee . i : individual 
numbers of small stock. s convention a most interesting and T) at fast stepping, busy individua 
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e industry meeting: President, C. W. Griggs; vice- distributed by Ross & Rowe, and the bent Ul ~ toi Ag ogy pene 
meat loaf president, W. W. Spaulding; secretary, firm was represented on this occasion cop he ag mie ion N ae 
Leonard Howarth; treasurer, Julius by its president, J. E. Rowe. ee re eee 
nd Stand- Heilbruener, with M. M. Spaulding, Link-Belt was represented by its When you think of stockinettes you 
ind an out- manager of the Seattle branch. packinghouse specialty man, Art Olson. of course think of Fred Cahn. Just as 
es liberally Art has been on the firing line for Link- ‘Pry and convincing as ever, Fred was 
active par- Belt for many years and is well quali- _ the job day in and day out greeting 
throughout fied to help packers with their mechan- 0d friends. 
nvention a ™ ical problems. President H. D. Oppenheimer, Oppen- 
as with his Meat Packing 25 Years Ago With increasing production of meat he'mer Casing Co., may well be proud 
ieve in the (From The National Provisioner, Nov. 9, 1912.) loaves and baked specialties the oven of his greeter in the person of Frank 
most who Smaller livestock supplies were re- division of Union Steel Products has Louer, who has a sparkling personality. 
ported at 8 large markets, there being ™ore and more to do in the packing in- Numerous members of the sales staff of 
) 60,000 fewer cattle, 6,000 less calves, dustry. Their representative of this Mr. Oppenheimer’s company were on 
120,000 less hogs and a quarter of a division, H. R. Transue, finds packers’ hand to be of service to their many 
million fewer sheep than October, 1911. Conventions more profitable each year. 
Government corn crop report esti- . 7 was a bitter pill, indeed, for Wm. 
mated total output for 1912 at 3,169, J. Stange to be unable to attend this 
137,000 Raliie, conpanel with 2,531,- year. Bill Durling, vice president and Se a 





Engineers and operating men filled the 
room for the Engineering and Construc- 
tion program, and found it worth while. 


sales director of the company, handled 
the wheel and steered activities with 
much grace and satisfaction. 


000,000 bu. in 1911 and a previous record 
of 2,886,000,000 bu. 

Output of oleomargarine during Oc- 
tober in the Chicago district, 8,637,542 
lbs., was the largest in history. 

Union Stock Yards Co., Spokane, 
Wash., was incorporated with capital 
stock of $30,000. Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co. of Missouri voted to form 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co. of Maine 
with capital stock of $11,500,000. 

Fort Worth Packing Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

New plant of South Atlantic Packing 
& Provision Co., Savannah, Ga., was 
put in operation. 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
for the Whooley Packing Co., Water- 











Seated, town, S. D., with capital stock of $200,- 
, Bobsin, 000 by D. H. Whooley, T. L. Whooley 
H. Pohl, and John Caplan. 


Armour and Company announced 
plans for a branch house at Muskogee, 


visioner Okla., to cost $30,000. 
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friends and customers throughout the 


industry. 

J. S. Hoffman Co. headquarters held 
a treat for its visitors. Their well- 
known line of dry sausage, cheese, hams, 
ete, were being demonstrated by the 
sampling way and it was goody, goody 
for you and goody, goody for me, if we 
were visitors. Harry Hoffman, president 
of the company was in charge assisted 
by J. J. Zahler, Meyer Katz, J. W. 
Klapper, M. E. Bush and J. E. Staren. 


From Decatur came A. R. Staley, of 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Company, who is 
busy these days supplying sausage flour 
to the industry. Also representing his 
company at the convention was Ray 
Seipp, well known through his many 
years of activity in the packing indus- 
try. 

§. Oppenheimer activities were sad- 
dened by the passing of their president, 
Bob Altman, only a week before the 
convention. L. C. Stix, chairman of the 
board, F. E. Bechstein and E. C. Richter 
were in attendance with several of their 
sales staff. ; 


Carl F. Schloemann was a visitor to 
this convention and found much interest 
in talking to packers about stepping up 
efficiency and economy, as he specializes 
in architectural work in the meat pack- 
ing industry. Plants in many parts of 
the country are testimonials to Mr. 
Schloemann’s designing. 


Chicago News of Today 


Louis E. Herrick, connected with the 
livestock commission business at the 
Union Stock Yards for many years, 
died last week following a period of 
poor health. Recently he had been in 
the service of Wilson & Co. 


Samuel Kaminsky, general superin- 
tendent, and Dave Averch, Capitol 
Packing Co., Denver, Colo., were busy 
visitors in Chicago during the packers’ 
convention. 


PACKER LABOR ADJUSTMENTS 


Packinghouse Workers Industrial 
Union, C.I.0. affiliate, was designated 
exclusive bargaining agent for 1,250 Ar- 
mour and Company production employes 
at East St. Louis, Ill., in a recent de- 
cision of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The decision was given on testi- 
mony at a labor hearing on September 
14 at which the union submitted evi- 
dence to show that 1,184 of the plant 
production and maintenance employes 
were members. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered a collective bargaining elec- 
tion at the Cudahy Packing Co. plant at 
Jersey City, N. J. The employes will 
choose between a local of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, A, F. of L. affiliate, and the Inde- 
pendent Packing House Union. 
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Eastern Packer Passes 


Walter Blumenthal, president, United 
Dressed Beef Co., New York City, 
passed away on November 1 after a 

° short illness. He 
was an energetic 
executive in his 
own business and a 
leader in trade and 
civic movements— 
the finest type of 
gentleman—and he 
gave his all to 
every good cause. 
The strain was evi- 
dently too much 
for his heart, and 
it may be said with- 
out exaggeration 
that he died a 
martyr to duty. 

Born 64 years 
ago in New York City, he received his 
education in the public schools and at 
City College. As a young man in 1891 
he entered the business founded in 1846 
by his grandfather, Wolf Blumenthal, 
and carried on by his father, Emanuel 
Blumenthal. The United Dressed Beef 
Co, became the leading concern of its 
kind in the metropolitan district, and 
upon the death of his father Mr. Blu- 
menthal in 1906 became head of the 
company. 


WALTER BLU- 
MENTHAL 


He was a natural leader in New York 
packing circles, and was generally called 
on to head both trade and civic move- 
ments related to the industry, especially 
fund-raising campaigns and committees 
to deal with trade conditions. His rigid 
honesty, coupled with remarkable diplo- 
macy and unbounded energy, made 
him an effective leader at such times. 
He is survived by his widow, Sara Pam 
Blumenthal; a son, Alexander Pam 
Blumenthal; a brother, Irving Blumen- 
thal, also an officer of the company, and 
two sisters. Funeral services on No- 
vember 3 were attended by an outpour- 
ing of trade and civic leaders, including 
many from the West. Among the latter 
were Louis F. Swift, jr., James Boyle, 
Walter S. Johnston and Arthur D. 
White of the Swift organization at 
Chicago. 


New York News Notes 


Visitors to New York during the past 
week included J. A. Hafner, United 
Chemical & Organic Products Co., 
Maury Hopkins, of the industrial rela- 
tions department, and R. W. Chase, of 
the accounting department, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 

F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, and Paul Schmidt, casing depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
spent a few days at the plant of the 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co. 
this week. 


Members of the Eastern dry sausage 
and Italian ham sales staff of Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis, attended a dinner 
at the Hotel New Yorker on October 
29, which was followed by a meeting 





the next day. Representing the com- 
pany’s headquarters were S. L. Rich- 
ardson, executive in charge of the dry 
sausage and Italian ham sales depart- 
ment, R. M. Connell, operating execu- 
tive, sausage department, and his assist- 
ant, Robert Poling. 


R. W. Earley, New York meat broker, 
has returned from a trip which in- 
cluded attendance at the annual con- 
vention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers at Chicago, and a visit to 
Cincinnati. With new accounts and 
helpful information gleaned at the con- 
vention, Bob Earley is optimistic about 
1938. 


A, A. Schmidt, treasurer’s depart- 
ment, and R, S. Coughenour, dried sau- 
sage department, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, were visitors to New 
York last week. 


Thomas Adikes, 81, long associated 
with the provision firm of J. & T. Adikes 
of Flushing, passed away recently at 
his home. 


Health department inspectors have 
impounded 15,000 lbs. of corned beef 
and tongue from Bronx and Manhattan 
wholesale provision establishments be- 
cause the meat contained more than the 
legal amount of pumping pickle. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Columbia Packing Co., Snohomish, 
Wash., has resumed operation as a pork 
processing plant after having been 
closed since July, 1935. H. E. Kizer is 
manager, with John Imboden as plant 
superintendent and E. O. Edwards as 
sales manager. 


Sandford P. Butler and John Moody 
have formed the Butler-Moody Pro- 
vision Co. at Savannah, Ga., and will 
operate a meat packing plant there. 


W. J. Decker, vice president, Val 
Decker Packing Co., Piqua, O., who re- 
cently purchased 50 head of buffalo at 
Kansas City, led a “Wild West” hunt 
over Miami County, 0O., last weekend 
when a bull from the herd jumped a 
fence and refused to come back. Finally 
three bullets from the rifle of one of 
the buffalo chasers brought an end to 
the bull’s escapade. 


H. J. Colton, formerly sales manager 
of the “flavor sealed” division, and mid- 
west sales manager for Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn., has joined the 
advertising staff of “McCall’s Maga- 
zine” and will have headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Magnolia Packing Co., Shreveport, 
La., exhibited a herd of Aberdeen Angus 
calves at the Louisiana State Fair re- 
cently to encourage better beef produc- 
tion in the Arkansas-Texas-Louisiana 
area. 

T. S. Hudson is the new president and 
general manager of C. J. Bowers Pack- 
ing Co., Marshallville, O., succeeding 
the late C. J. Bowers. Mr. Hudson was 
formerly packinghouse sales work at 
Akron, O. 
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PREVENT COSTLY COLD COR 
LINE LOSSES WITH K 






Jamison Equipped 
Standard with 
Door with Jamison ‘‘CD”’ 
Track Port pure-rubber 


gasket 


THE ENTERING WEDGE 
TO PROFITS 


Check your doorways — see for 
yourself the losses resulting from 
worn-out, obsolete or poorly 
designed doors. Then stop 
those losses with improved 
JAMISON-BUILT DOORS 
—their sturdy construction, 
quick - acting hardware, 
and new conforming 
gasket of live rubber 
increase your profits. 


JAMISON b hoard can prevent costly refrigeration waste, and 
COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. assure more accurate temperature control, when 
Siti Mintle ond you insulate low temperature lines with Novoid Cork 
Victor Doors Covering. Properly installed on cold lines, Novoid 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. forms a lasting barrier to the passage of heat and 
U.S.A. moisture, and assures an even travel of cooling liq- 
eee gametes uids from compressors to freezing, handling, and 
storage rooms. 








Novoid Cork Pipe Covering and Cork Fitting 
Covers are available in a complete range of standard 
sizes. For special fittings, Novoid Fitting Covers can 
be fabricated to order, saving erection time and the 
cost of separate fittings which may have to be cut 
down and altered on the job. Novoid Welding Ell 
Covers (90° and 45°), are made to fit all makes of 
metal welding ells—long or standard radius. Light 
weight, ice water thickness is adequate for tempera- 
tures above 35° F., and reduces weight on the line 
and hangers. Application cost is relatively low be- 
cause the covers are fabricated ready to apply. For 
full information, get in touch with our nearest branch 
or write Cork Import Corporation, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, 400 West Madison Street; Boston, 
248 Boylston Street; Philadelphia, 1524 Chestnut Street 


NOVOID CORK PIPE COVERING 
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Sour Beef 


Rounps 


Prevented In Wilson Plant 
By Chilling Needles 


experience that there are certain 

types of expensive fat cattle which 
are apt to develop sour rounds in the 
cooler. This is particularly true of very 
fat animals which have been fed on 
corn, molasses, cottonseed meal and 
other rich feeds, and especially when 
these cattle have been confined to small 
feeding areas and have had little exer- 
cise. 


Piscverien have learned from costly 


INSERTING CHILLING NEEDLE 


Beef superintendent John P. Malone 
demonstrates how chilling needle is in- 
serted in carcass. 


A sour round is an expensive matter 
and may involve a loss—at present live- 
stock prices—of from $17 to $22 per 
head. The only ‘precaution that ap- 
parently could be taken until recently, 
in an effort to prevent this loss, was low 
temperature in the cooler (17 to 23 
degs. F.). But this was not always 
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effective, as many sour rounds developed 
in spite of the refrigeration protection 
given them. 


Laboratory tests have demonstrated 
that bacterial action in beef rounds can 
be retarded at a temperature of 50 to 
55 degs. F. The problem has been to 
reduce temperature of inside of round 
rapidly enough to reach this tempera- 
ture before the damage was done. 


Chilling Needle 


Wilson & Co. has succeeded in chilling 
rounds rapidly at its Chicago plant with 


CHILLING NEEDLE IN ACTION 


This shows the position of the needle in 
the round and the flexible hose connecting 
needle with brine supply and return lines. 


a simple but ingenious device known 
as a chilling needle. It is the invention 
of John Malone, beef division superin- 
tendent, and A. Young, general beef 
killing foreman. This needle is inserted 
in a beef round, and rapidly removes 
heat from a joint, as shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The device consists of a hollow stain- 
less steel needle with a solid point, 
welded to an angle fitting, and so con- 
structed as to permit flow of cold brine 
through the needle. Flexible hose con- 
nect needle to brine supply and return 
pipes. 

The needle is inserted in the round 
in the manner shown and the brine 


turned on. The result is rapid removal 
of the heat from the inside of the round. 
With one of these needles it is generally 
possible to chill a round in approxi- 
mately the same time required to chill 
thinner portions of the carcass. 


Refrigeration Savings 


A number of these chilling needles 
are in use in the Chicago plant of Wil- 
son & Co. They are inserted in all 
heavy cattle of the type which experi- 
ence has indicated are apt to develop 
sour rounds. Their success in prevent- 
ing sour rounds in the Wilson plant 
would seem to be sufficient justification 
for their use. 

However, there are other advantages 
of considerable importance. Chief among 
these is that the use of these needles 
makes it possible to carry a consider- 
ably higher cooler temperature. Before 
needles were used these beef coolers 
were maintained at 17 to 23 degs. F. 


CHECKING PERFORMANCE 


John P. Malone, beef superintendent, and 

Adam Young, general beef foreman, Wil- 

son & Co., Chicago, who developed new 

method of preventing sour beef rounds, 

check performance of chilling needle dur- 
ing chilling process. 


Today a temperature not lower than 
32 degs. F, is generally used. 
Other Advantages 


Refrigeration costs are reduced ac- 
cordingly, and there is less carcass 
shrink. Also, as beef carcasses condition 
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UNIT HEATER 


MADE TO HEAT 


le 


TO LEAK! 





No other Unit 
Heater like it 





Here is why 
the GridUnit 
Heater isdif- 
ferent from 
all other unit 
heaters. 





The “fin’’ or heating sections are spe- 
cial aluminum alloy, cast metal to metal 
bonded to cast high-test iron steam cham- 
bers, so that no dissimilar metals are in 
contact with steam—positively eliminating 
electrolysis that causes corrosion. Neither 
are there soldered, pressed, rolled or ex- 
panded joints, or unions in it—and the 
fewest connections possible—sturdy con- 
struction for long life, and efficient service. 
Maintenance, therefore, is practically 
nothing. Complete details, capacity 
tables, engineering data upon request. 


THE UNIT HEATER & COOLER CO. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


Offices in all principal cities 








‘Boke fee @ 
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more quickly in a higher temperature, 
cooler turnover can be speeded up con- 
siderably. Quality and appearance of 
carcasses have, of course, been im- 
proved. 


Needles are easily installed and are 
very simple and economical to operate, 
Wilson & Co. executives say. They 
would also seem to be of value for 
quickly chilling or freezing other prod- 
ucts, including poultry, in which it is 
necessary or desirable to reduce internal 
temperature rapidly. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Ainsworth Pure Ice Co. is planning to 
install a cold storage locker unit at its 
plant at Watseka, IIl. 


New state hospital at Milledgeville, 
Ga., will contain a $30,000 cold storage 
plant. 


Southern Ice Co. recently opened a 
new cold storage and meat curing plant 
at Ada, Okla. 


New cold storage locker department 
of Southwest Ice and Dairy Products 
Co., Blackwell, Okla., was opened on 
October 16. 


Baltimore & Ohio railroad has com- 
pleted new cold storage warehouse at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


A cold storage plant is being erected 
at Winterset, Ia., by Lavelleur’s Re- 
frigerated Locker Service. 


Warehouses of Southwestern Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Yuma, Ariz., are be- 
ing rebuilt after a recent fire. 


York Storage & Ice Co., York, Pa., 
has installed a new refrigeration unit. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of National Tea Co. for the four 
weeks ended October 9 amounted to 
$4,742,552, a decline of 3.6 per cent 
from volume of $4,922,132 in the like 
period last year. The chain was operat- 
ing 1,237 stores on October 9 against 
1,209 a year earlier. 


Daily average sales of food chain 
stores for September were about 1.5 
per cent above the dollar volume for the 
same month last year, according to a 
report by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales also increased from 
August to September this year by more 
than the usual seasonal amount. The 
adjusted index figure on daily average 
food chain sales rose to 96.5 for Sep- 
tember (1929-31 sales as 100) from 
93.5 for August and 94.9 for September, 
1936. 


Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. re- 
ports cumulative sales of $191,771,758 
for the first 40 weeks of 1937, a gain 
of 6 per cent over volume of $181,119,992 
in the like period last year. Sales in the 
four weeks ended October 9 totaled $19,- 
050,721 compared with $17,997,917 in 
the corresponding 1936 period. 





FIGHT LOWER STOCK RATES 


Western railroads have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
deny the petition of the Eastern Meat 
Packers’ Association for further hear. 
ing and reconsideration in Eastern Meat 
Packers’ Association vs. Alton et aj, 
(No. 26602). The commission recently 
dismissed the association’s complaint 
that rates on livestock from points jp 
the Western district to points in officia] 
territory East of the Indiana-Illinois 
line are unreasonable. Carriers claim 
the rates, except where reduced to meet 
truck competition, were those prescribed 
by the commission. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1 on common 
stock, payable on December 1 to share- 
holders of record on November 15. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents, payable October 
28 on stock of record on October 22, 

Directors of Trunz Pork Stores have 
declared a dividend of 50 cents on com- 
mon stock, payable November 10 to 
shareholders of record on November 5. 

Compania Swift Internacional has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents, 
payable December 1 on stock of record 
on November 15. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stock, Novem- 
ber 3, 1937, or nearest previous date, 
compared with a week ago. 


Sales. High. Low. —Close— 

Week Ended Nov. Oct. 

Nov. 3. —Nov. 3.— 3. 27. 

A 1. Leather.. 2,700 3% 2% 3 3 
“—. Ptd wees 300) 25% 25% 25% 24 


 &L.. 9,900 4% 38% 3% 3% 
—_— ra 1,800 25 25 25 24 


u 

Amer. Stores .. 500 2% 12% 12% 12% 

Armour Ill. ...35,050 7% 7% ™% i 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 74 73 73 


7 
Do. Pfd. .... ate a se 
Do. Del. 98% 98 98 7% 
Beechnut Pack. 300 99% 99% 99% % 
Bohack, _ Gace . “0 ee 
Do. Pfd. ‘ 
Chick. Co. Oil. 500 14 14 14 13% 


Childs Co. .... 5,100 6% 6 6 5% 
Cudahy Pack... 500 18% 18% 18% 18 
First Nat. Strs. 2,100 33 33 33 34% 
Gen. Foods ....10,200 31% 30% 30% 382) 
Gobel Co. ..... 6,500 3% 3 3 2% 


Gr. A.&P. 1IstPfd. 50 121 121 121 120 
Do. New .... 120 

Hormel, G. A... 100 _e 

Hygrade Food . 600 2% 2% 2% 4h 

Kroger G. & B. 3,400 

Libby MeNeill . 4,750 9% 8% 9 9% 

Mickelberry Co. 550 2% 2% 2' 2% 


M. & H. Pfd... 100 2 2% 2 2% 
Morrell & Co... «2... «: a Bs S. 
Nat. Tea ...... 1,300 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 3,600 49% 48% 48% e 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. | 60 117% 117% 117% ll 
Rath Pack..... 50.018 18 18 et 
Safeway Strs. . 4,100 25% 24% 24% - 
Do. 5% Pfd.. 60 92 92 92 b+ 
Do. 6% Pfd.. .... - “ +s 2% 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 140 102 101% 101% — 
Stahl Meyer .. 100 2% 2% 2% 4&8 
Swift & Co.... 7,850 17% 175% 17% I, 
Do. Intl. ... 1,950 26% 25% 25% 25% 
SOE FUE: cece cane as ee o 8 
U. S. Leather.. 1,400 6% 5% 5% ‘ 
Wi se5cs6 6,800 10 9 9 os 
ie, Be Ps nas os ne | 
Wesson Oil ... 2,700 32% 32 32 3% 
Do. Pfd. ... 100 75% 75% 75% T 
Wilson & Co... 8,100 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Do. Pfd. .... 400 61% 61% 61% 0 
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Farm Aw Bii// 


Processing Taxes May Be 
Part of New Program 


federal benefits would be grafted 

on the soil conservation act under 
farm aid proposals which are currently 
being considered by the House agri- 
cultural committee. However, reports 
indicate that there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion between congressional 
leaders, farm organizations and the ad- 
ministration as to the form of the new 
farm program to be laid before Congress 
when the special session opens on No- 
vember 15. 

Chairman Marvin Jones of the House 
committee indicated this week that 
processing taxes would probably be 
necessary to pay for the new produc- 
tion control benefits, which would be 
disbursed in addition to existing soil 
conservation benefits, but said the taxes 
might be “under prettier names.” 

Taxes might be imposed on the 
processing of corn, cotton, wheat and 
other crops. During the last session of 
congress a processing tax of 25 cents a 
ewt. on hogs was advocated, to be im- 
posed automatically whenever there was 
a surplus of corn, but this proposal was 
withdrawn. 


V ice NTARY crop control through 


Any Meat Tax Opposed 


Representative Harry Coffee of 
Nebraska, a committee member, in a 
recent radio address emphasized objec- 
tion to any processing tax on meat 
products and urged that the domestic 
market be protected for American 
farmers through an adequate tariff or 
quota system. “There can be no justi- 
fication for compulsory control of pro- 
duction on certain agricultural com- 
modities,” he pointed out, “so long as 
enormous quantities of competing for- 
eign commodities are allowed to come 
into this country.” 


A drastic corn control program was 
advocated before the committee this 
week by Claude R. Wickard, chief of the 
AAA North Central division. He recom- 
mended that a penalty tax of 25 cents 
a bushel be levied against corn pro- 
ducers selling grain in excess of their 
allotment of a national quota to be 
fixed in general farm legislation, The 
penalty would apply only in the com- 
mercial corn-hog region of the Corn 
Belt. The quota would be stipulated in 
legislation and applied only in years 
when an emergency surplus developed. 


Benefits For Compliance 


Under voluntary plans now being con- 
sidered by the House committee the 
farmer’s compliance in crop control 
would be secured by continuance of pres- 
ent soil conservation benefits, additional 
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benefits for producing or marketing in 
compliance with quotas, and the oppor- 
tunity to borrow on surplus crops. 

In the case of cotton it is suggested 
that the new benefits would be received 
by farmers signing an agreement to 
abide by assignment of a marketing 
quota in case a heavy surplus necessi- 
tated action. All benefits would be with- 
held if a producer failed to live up to his 
agreement. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
revealed this week that new crop corn 
loans would be made by Commodities 
Credit Corporation on the basis of 50 
cents a bushel. It is reported that 
farmers must pledge their compliance 
with next year’s farm program to secure 
loans. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 


Increases in railroad freight rates on 
meats and packinghouse products were 
not directly involved in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s recent decision 
covering one section of proposed general 
commodity rate increases (Ex Parte No. 
115), which dealt primarily with heavy 
basic commodities. The carriers were 
granted rate increases on bituminous 
and lignite coal, petroleum and other 
bulk products. 

While the commission did not approve 
blanket increase in rating of articles in 
the fifth and sixth classes of the official 





Non-electric 
NO HEAT 
REQUIRED 


Non- Electric Roller 
Brander requires no 
heat or electricity. 
Knife-edge marking 
die cuts a clean, leg- 
ible identifying ne 4 
Smear-proof. 


Available with short 
handle for platform 
work, or long handle 
for floor work, as pre- 
ferred. 








classification, which was opposed by 
packers, it did leave carriers free to pro- 
pose higher ratings on individual items. 
The commission pointed out that in- 
creases in packinghouse product rates 
by railroads serving the Mountain- 
Pacific area had been withdrawn since 
the carriers found they could put their 
proposals in tariff form without affirma- 
tive commission action. The commission 
cautioned: “It is evident that proposals 
such as those relating to meats and 
packinghouse products will bring on the 
long-vexed question of the relation of 
the live animal rates and the rates upon 
products; certain proceedings now pend- 
ing before us would furnish a more 
appropriate vehicle for the determina- 
tion of this troublesome question.” 


TO STABILIZE EGG MARKET 


Purchases of storage and fresh shell 
eggs will be made by Federal Surplus 
Commodities. Corp. in an attempt to 
protect returns to producers by main- 
taining normal relationships between 
egg prices, according to an announce- 
ment by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. AAA officials stated 
that a collapse of egg prices to pro- 
ducers was threatened in the next few 
months unless action was taken to 
remove part of surplus resulting from 
heavy production and large cold storage 
holdings. 


MARKING 


Carcasses quickly 
and attractively 
graded with 
GREAT LAKES 
BRANDERS 


They're efficient, fast 
and simple to use... 


are guaranteed to render long, satis- 
factory, low-cost service. Improved legi- 
bility . . . will neither smudge nor smear. 
Roller dies easily changed for various 
grades. For best results and real burned- 
brand appearance, use Great Lakes 


Nubrown Ink. 


Write today for details and complete price list. 


GREAT LAKES 


Stamp & Manufacturing Co. 


2500 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 





| JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


Butfalo . Omaha - Wichita - Liverpool 

















QUALITY PRODUCTS 


to add to your canned meat line 


FOR SALE UNDER 
YOUR BRAND NAME OR TRADEMARK 


Both large and small packers and sausage 
manufacturers welcome any additions to 
their canned meat line of quality products 
obtained direct from the plant. Choice qual- 
ity Canned Corned Beef, Canned Roast Beef 
and Canned Brisket Beef are proven fast- 
sellers. You sell them under your own brand 
name or trademark, thus helping to boost 
and maintain your reputation. Write for 
further details and reasonable prices today! 


NORTH AMERICAN OFFICES: 


Corporacion Arcentina ve Propuctores pe Carnes 
( Argentine Meat Producer’s Corporation ) 
90 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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Pork Sausage 


A Favorite American Food 
Since Early Colonial Days 


BY H. A. ARMSTRONG* 


termed an American institution, for 

it is served in the majority of Amer- 
ican homes. While pork sausage has 
been featured on American breakfast 
tables since early Colonial times and 
wherever farmers have owned or raised 
pigs, pork sausage antedates the dis- 
covery of America by many hundreds 
of years. 

In all probability pork sausage was 
one of the first types of sausage manu- 
factured, since it is one of the simplest 
forms of sausage. It consists of ground 
pork meat, spiced in such a way as to 
make it particularly pleasing to the 
taste. 


F terme pork sausage can almost be 


From Caesar's Time 


It is definitely known, for instance, 
that Romans of Caesar’s time had a 
pork sausage made of fresh pork and 
white pine nuts chopped fine and sea- 
soned with cummin seed, bay leaves, and 
black pepper. This sausage was very 
popular with patrician and plebeian 
Romans alike—so popular, in fact, that 
it was featured as a part of the annual 
Lupercalian and Floralian festivals. 

Pork sausage, until recent years, has 
been a winter time delicacy. It is made 
of fresh meats and must be kept under 
refrigeration until used. Artificial re- 
frigeration has been in commercial use 
less than 50 years and in general public 
use for a much shorter period. Unless, 
therefore, the early manufacturer of 
pork sausage had a sufficiently large 
market for his product to dispose of it 
quickly, such sausage could be made 
only in the winter time when cold 
weather provided natural refrigeration. 


For this reason hogs were processed 
principally in the fall and winter. While 
certain cuts of meat, such as hams and 
bacon, could be cured and held for sum- 
mer use, the remainder of the meat pro- 
duced had to be consumed at once or 
kept in a cool place until used. Much of 
the meat produced from a farmer’s or 
local butcher’s hog dressing operations 
was ground and spiced to make pork 
Sausage, 


Now Sold at All Seasons 


Today, because artificial refrigeration 
is in almost universal use, pork sausage 
is obtainable throughout the entire year. 
It is kept under refrigeration from the 
very start, and is often made in air- 
conditioned sausage kitchens. It is de- 
livered to retailers who keep it in re- 


,, Sausage division, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, 
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frigerated boxes or showcases and, on 
being purchased by the consumer, is 
kept in an icebox until cooked. 

Pork sausage is offered today in pork 
links, patties and in bulk. Almost every 
taste preference is met in the products 
offered because the spice formula used 
varies with the manufacturer. It al- 
ways contains some pepper and salt, 
and sometimes sage, mace, cloves, ginger 
or nutmeg are added. 

Fresh country style pork sausage is 
packed in casings of about 1% in. diam- 
eter. It generally comes unlinked but 
may be separated into links of 8 to 10 in. 
in length. It is cut into shorter lengths 
before cooking and serving. The meat 
material in country style pork sausage 
may be somewhat more coarsely ground 
than in usual pork sausage. It is sea- 
soned in much the same manner as 
other pork sausage, according to trade 
preference. 


In Many Varieties 


Markets frequently also carry a 
product known as smoked country style 
pork sausage. This is similar to regular 
pork sausage except that meat is mildly 
cured and the sausage is smoked. 

Exceedingly popular in some sections 
of the country is another sausage known 
as bratwurst. Bratwurst, in formula, is 
almost identical with pork link sausage, 
but spiced meat is packed in casings of 
about 1% in. diameter, or approximately 
the size of a large frankfurt. Links are 
somewhat shorter than in the case of 
the frankfurt, however. This sausage in 
some localities may be purchased at 
roadside stands where it is broiled over 
a charcoal fire and served in a bun. 

Fresh thuringer style sausage is made 
principally of ground pork but the meat 
formula may include some beef and 
veal as well as pork. It is seasoned 
similar to pork sausage, except that it 
does not contain sage. The links gen- 
erally are of about 1% in. diameter and 
6 to.8 in. long. This product frequently 
is served in German restaurants or Ger- 
man homes with cabbage or sauerkraut 
and boiled potatoes, and is now having 
an even wider acceptance as consumers 
generally learn to like it. 


“REAL” WAGES ABOVE 1929 


“Real” weekly earnings of workers, 
which take into account changes in liv- 
ing costs, are 9.5 per cent above the 
1929 level in manufacturing industry as 
a whole, according to a recent analysis 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. In the durable goods group of 
manufacturing industries “real” earn- 
ings are 13.8 per cent above 1929, com- 
pared with an increase of 5.2 per cent 
in the non-durable goods group. Em- 
ployes in non-manufacturing industries 
are receiving four tenths of 1 per cent 
less in form of “real” earnings than in 
1929. For manufacturing as a whole, 
payrolls in August were 4.9 per cent 
below the 1929 average. 


a 


SALESPACK IN 


Genuine Safedge Tumblers 


APPLIED 
DESIGNS 


Discover the magic of packing in Genuine 
Safedge Tumblers. Their smartness and 
re-use value do the trick. Sales jump im- 
mediately. Ideal for chipped beef, sand- 
wich spreads, bacon, mayonnaise, Canadian 
bacon and many other products. Speed up 
sales now. Get in touch with 

Owens-illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 


OWEN S - 
ILLINOTS 
3 
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An authentic operating handbook for 


Mean SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


AND ES Another new book, Volume 3 of the Packer's Encyelo. 
Via sPECIALT! pedia, has just been compiled by THE NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER in co-operation with leading sausage ex. 
perts in the field! 


This important volume presents the best of modern sausage 
practice, tested and proved formulas for sausage and all 
types of specialty products. It offers complete recommen- 
dations for correct manufacturing and operating Procedure, 
plant layout suggestions, valuable merchandising ideas, 
wi and a handy directory of equipment and supplies. 


PACKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA SAUSAGE AND MEAT SPECIALTIES is the first work 

PART 3 of its kind on this important subject. The wealth of material 
between its covers and the thorough manner in which it is 
presented will make it an indispensable aid to every 
sausage maker! 








Sia ini adit PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 
I History and Origin of S 9 us Materials !!1 Sa e e 

epenienalan ~- IV Practical Cost Figuring se aman Price Postpaid $5.00 

Plant Layout VI Refrigeration and Air Conditioning VII Fresh Sau- ; ee 

sage Vili Frankfurts IX Bolog X Products Made from Liver 





XI Mettwurst and Minced Sausage XI! Kosher Style and Foreign . - ; : 
Sausage Xill Head Cheese, Blood Sausage and Jellied Products THE 1 NAT IONAL PROVISIONER ‘ 
XIV Dry Savsage XV Meat Loaves and Loaf Products XVI Meat , ; 4] 
Product Specialties XVII Canned Sausage XVIII Cooked Hams and POCO 5 : * OOD. 4 
Comed Beef XIX Sausage Laws and Regulations XX Sausage 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicage, Minois *, 


Trouble Shooting XxXIS 








OUR 41st YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


EVERY CREAMERY HAS A JOB 
FOR 
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VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


To a creamery, protection of its product is of 
prime importance. Whether it is a wrapper for 
butter prints, liner for a tub or a gasket for milk 
WEST CARROLLTON cans a paper is needed that is insoluble and 


PARCHMENT CO * grease-proof. eel Carrollton sannenes Vege- 
table Parchment is just that and gives complete 


West Car rollton, Ohio protection. 
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Making Pork Tidbits 


Best front feet usually go into pickled 
pigs feet. Tidbits, another specialty 
item, are made from the hind feet. An 
Eastern packer writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Can you tell us how pork tidbits are made? We 
handle quite a few hogs, but have always tanked 
hind feet whole. 


Tidbits should not be taken from all 
hind feet; only those of young butcher 
hogs yield meat which is tender. Tidbits 
from older hogs are tough and will not 
cook in the same time nor be as good. 


Tidbits are found on front and upper 
part of foot. They are sometimes cut 
out on killing floor; in other cases they 
are left on foot until hog is chilled and 
cuts are being made. 


The pieces of meat are placed in 80 
or 100 deg. salometer pickle, with 3 oz. 
of sodium nitrate or % oz. of nitrite of 
soda per 100 lbs. of meat. When tidbits 
are thoroughly cured they are cooked in 
a jacketed kettle. Temperature of cook 
water should be 212 degs. to begin and 
after about 10 minutes should be re- 
duced to 180 degs. Tidbits are cooked 
until thoroughly tender and are then 
chilled with cold water in cooking kettle. 

After cooking, the tidbits may be 
cured in 45 grain vinegar. They should 
contain nearly maximum amount of 
vinegar they will absorb before they are 
placed in glass jars or other containers. 
Following seasoning and pickle may be 
used to cover the tidbits: 


45 deg. vinegar 

6 oz. whole white or black pepper 

6 oz. chili pods cut in small pieces, 
the size of a dime, with seeds and 
stems removed 

2 oz. whole cloves 

1% lbs. sugar 
bay leaf 


Scald spice and pepper before mixing 
with tidbits. This will bring out flavor 
more rapidly. The above pickle is used 
for bulk or individual containers. 


MOLD IN BOILED HAMS 


A sausage manufacturer who proc- 
esses a small volume of boiled hams has 
been having trouble with the product 
molding and sliming: He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Some of our boiled hams have been molding on 
us and we are anxious to find out the cause of this 


— Can you suggest a reason for the trou- 
le? 


It is probable that the inquirer’s hams 
are not being handled as they should be 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


after removal from retainers. Boiled 
hams must be protected from bacterial 
infection, stored at a low temperature, 
and kept free from surface moisture 
until they are delivered to the retailer. 


After removal from retainers, hams 


should be washed under a luke warm 


water spray to remove any grease or 
sediment which may have accumulated 
on them during cooking and chilling. 
The operator must be careful to get 
jelly off skins and any fuzz or powdery 
material from butt end. Cleansing may 
also be accomplished by wiping with 
cheese cloth. 


The hams should then be allowed to 
dry off for a few minutes, ink branded, 
and placed on shelf trucks in single 
layers. Plenty of space should be left 
to permit circulation of air around each 
ham. Product is then transferred to 








What Are Your Smoked 
Meat Shrinkage Costs? 


Shrinkage in smoking or cook- 
ing meats is a cost item that can- 
not be overlooked. This invisible 
cost plays an important part in a 
profit or loss statement. 


Hanging and shipping shrink- 
age as well as smoking or cooking 
shrink must also be figured. 


These shrinkage costs change 
whenever raw material prices 
change. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
compiled a table to assist the 
packer in approximating the cost 
of shrinkage in the production of 
smoked meats. This gives the cost 
per cwt. of percentages of weight 
loss at various levels of product 
prices. 


With this table, casual impres- 
sions as to cost differentials on 
smoking shrinkages may be 
checked with actual allowances 
necessary to cover this cost item. 
Subscribers may have this table 
by filling out and sending in the 
following coupon, accompanied by 
a 10c stamp. In larger quantities, 
please write for prices. 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on Smoked Meat 
Shrinkage Costs. 


Enclosed find a 10c stamp. 























the storage cooler. Trucks must be 
clean and sanitary or hams may pick 
up slime and mold organisms. 

Air in storage cooler should be dry 
and temperature should be held at 33 to 
35 degs. F. Boiled hams should be pro- 
tected from temperature changes which 
may cause deposition of moisture on the 
surface of the product, providing a good 
medium for growth of slime or mold. 
Hams should be wrapped only when 
thoroughly dry on the surface and as 
needed. Stocks should be kept at a 
minimum consistent with demand. 


Stocks should never become so low, 
however, that hams are hurried out of 
retainers and into delivery trucks. Un- 
less they are chilled and dried off they 
are likely to deteriorate rapidly on the 
dealer’s hands. 


ELECTRICITY IN CURING 


A provision manufacturer interested 
in new processes wants to know if there 
ever have been any attempts to use elec- 
tricity in curing meat. He writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Has electricity ever been utilized to speed up 
curing of pork cuts? We have heard such a 
process referred to once or twice but have been 
unable to find out anything definite about it. 

A great many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to hurry curing of meat 
through use of an electric current. In 
one system the meats were placed on 
wooden racks in wooden vats, each layer 
of meat being separated by a rack from 
the next layer. This insured free brine 
circulation. An electric current was 
then run through vat from electrodes 
immersed at each end in pickle. 

The brine was continually circulated 
by an electric pump which forced pickle 
from a central tank to curing vats from 
which it was returned to storage tank 
by gravity. 

The system was successful in mate- 
rially hastening the curing process, al- 
though it is believed that constant cir- 
culation of pickle was largely responsi- 
ble for this result. However, passage of 
the electric current through brine 
brought about objectionable changes in 
the pickle, and such gases as chlorine 
were liberated in the curing room. Use 
of the process was discontinued under a 
B.A.I. ruling many years ago. 


SPACING HOGS IN COOLER 


How about spacing hogs in the cool- 
er? Have your men read chapter 4 of 
“PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s pork plant book? 
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ST. LOUIS 
“SELECTED MEAT PRODUCTS” 


Eastern Representatives 


H. D. AMISS L. F. CRAVENS 


631 Penn. Ave. N.W. Washington, D.C. 259 W. 14th St. New York, N. Y. 
S. BERDIS MURPHY, DECKER 

9th and Broadway Cleveland, Ohio Fruit & Produce Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
A. I. HOLBROOK M. A. NICHOLSON 

74 Warren Buffalo, N. Y. 2600 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


M. WEINSTEIN & CO. 
122 N. Delaware Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN J. FELIN & Co., INC 


Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


Hams e Bacon e Lard 
DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 
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WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 


ARD futures market was somewhat 
steadier during the past week, re- 
flecting less active speculative liquida- 
tion, rapidly dwindling lard supplies 
in the country, and continued satisfac- 
tory cash demand. The hog run was 
fair but materially under the same time 
in 1936. Lard production appeared to 
be somewhat under demand and this 
was causing constant withdrawals 
from stocks, 

Since the open interest in the futures 
market had been reduced to under 48,- 
000,000 lbs. there was less pressure 
caused by dumping speculative holdings 
and speculators were more inclined to 
take hold in anticipation of a rally. 
Recoveries, however, were checked by 
easiness in commodities and renewed 
weakness in the securities market. 

Stocks of lard at Chicago decreased 
29,470,860 lbs. during October to a total 
of 20,266,717 lbs. compared with 62,- 
335,664 Ibs. at the same time last year. 
Some in the trade contended that part 
of the decrease in Chicago stocks rep- 
resented transfer of supplies from that 
center to other points but this was not 
universally accepted. 

In packinghouse quarters it was be- 
lieved the monthly U.S. storage stocks 
report would again show a substantial 
decrease and indicate conclusively that 
lard has been going into consumption at 
a very rapid pace. In fact, some pack- 
inghouse circles were inclined to believe 
that lard stocks would again show a 
considerable decrease during the first 
half of November. Some packers re- 
port very good consumer demand for 
lard and for shortening as well. 


Hog Supply Uncertain 


Some in the trade anticipate a pickup 
in hog receipts in the near future but 
others believe there will be no great 
increase in marketings until some time 
next summer. These latter believe the 
farmer will hold back his hogs for breed- 
ing and feeding in view of large sup- 
plies of feedstuffs, and that marketings 
will not show any marked increase until 
May, 1938. 

Receipts of hogs at Western packing 
points last week totaled 321,200 head 
compared with 309,000 the previous 
week and 461,500 in the same week last 
year. 

The corn-hog ratio decreased sharply 
for the week ended Oct. 23, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the ratio standing at 15.9 against 16.9 
the previous week and 9.2 a year ago. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the outset of the week was $9.15 com- 
pared with $9.45 a week ago, $9.30 a 
year ago, $9.10 two years ago and $5.55 
three years ago. Top hogs at Chicago 
at mid-week were at $9.80 compared 
with $9.40 the previous week. 
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The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 235 lbs. 
against 237 lbs. the previous week, 221 
lbs. a year ago and 235 lbs. two years 
ago. 


PORK.—Demand was fair at New 
York and the market was steady. Mess 
was quoted at $34.12% per barrel and 
family at $35.12% per barrel. 


LARD.—Demand was good at New 
York but the market was irregular. 
Prime western was quoted at $11.30@ 
11.40; middle western, $11.30@11.40; 
New York City in tierces, 9%@10c, 
tubs, 10% @11c; refined continent, 11@ 
11%c; South America, 11%@11%c; 
Brazil kegs, 1114 @11%c, and shorten- 
ing in car lots, 10%c, smaller lots, 10%c. 
Shortening for export made from for- 
eign oils was quoted at 9%c, smaller 
lots, 9%e. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 24%4c over December; 
loose lard, 74c over December, and leaf 
lard, 10c under December. 

(See page 207 for later markets.) 

BEEF.—Demand was fair at New 
York and the market was steady. Fam- 
ily was quoted at $26.00@27.00 per 
barrel. 


STOCKS CONTINUE DECLINE 


Meat and lard stocks at the seven 
principal markets showed a further de- 
cline during October, principal drop in 
meats being in dry salt stocks. Lard 
stocks at these points on November 1 
were less than half those of, October 1. 
Little disposition of packers to accumu- 
late, except such inventories as were 
necessary to supply cured meat needs, 
at present hog prices and in the closing 
month of their fiscal year accounted in 
large measure for the marketing of 
much green meat from the rather lim- 
ited hog supplies. 





MONTHLY PORK IMPORTS 


Average monthly imports of fresh, cured and 
pickled pork during 1934, 1935, 1936 and first 9 
months of 1937. 


Mill 
Lbs. 
8 


6 





Stocks of S. P. regular hams and S. P. 
picnics increased slightly during the 
month but in each case were well below 
those of a year earlier. Import of con- 
siderable quantities of both hams and 
picnics in tins may have been a competi- 
tive factor contributing to this increase. 

Greatest decline in any single item 
during the month was in D. S. bellies, 
stocks of which dropped approximately 
5% million pounds. Fat back stocks, on 
the other hand, increased slightly and 
are almost as high as those of a year 
ago, 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on October 31, 
1937, with comparisons as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROvI- 
SIONER: 


Ibs. 
Total S.P. meats .69,293,931 68,565,233 93,352,043 
Total D.S. meats.13,504,010 17,808,641 15,274,602 
Other cut meats. 8,378,491 8,268,081 8,189,890 
Total all meats. .91,176,482 94,641,955 116,816,535 
PS. 17,859,484 47,572,110 63,055,354 
Other lard 6,294,839 6,040,385 6,505,174 
Total lard ......24,154,323 53,612,495 69,560,528 
S.P. regular 
hams 16,103,729 13,638,566 20;754,094 
S.P. skinned 
A a 28,524,606 29,770,995 35,429,604 
S.P. bellies .....20,501,137 21,782,365 30,436,313 
S.P. picnics 3,330,307 6,635,032 
D.S. bellies 8,310,467 13,869,542 9,958,628 
D.S. fat backs... 4,752,543 3,330,767 4.917.151 


Oct. 31,'°37 Sept. 30,37 Oct. 31,°26 
Ibs. Ibs. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago are reported as of November 1, 
1937: 

Nov. 1, Oct. 31, Oet. 31, 

1937. 1987. 1936. 
Pork, bbls. ..... 5,052 4,242 8,190 
P.S. lard, Ibs....16,549,901 45,269,977 58,286,401 
Other lard, Ibs... 3,716,816 4,467,600 4,049,263 
D.S. Cl. Bellies. 2,138,342 1,572,742 
D.S. Cl. Bellies?. 1,423,824 6,252,255 2,334,639 
D.S. Rib Bellies’. 154,600 35,600 
D.S. Rib Bellies?. 126,900 585,06 143.000 
Ex. Sh. Cl. sides 3 4.700 
Ex. Sh. Cl. sides? : 200 
D.S. fat backs, 
Ibs. 1,597,003 1,838,970 
D.S. Shldrs., Ibs. ........ 10,832 $2,524 
S.P. hams, Ibs... 7,684,778 6,568,741 10,323,413 


S.P. Sknd. hams, 
Bi cacusiese sh < 14,230,756 14,345,585 16,998,526 


S.P. bellies, lbs.. 7,586,800 8,386,355 13,574,420 
S.P. picnics, 8. P. 
Boston Shldrs., 

Ibs. 1,659,736 1,494,375 3,227,048 
S.P. Shldrs., Ibs. 4,000 13,000 25,000 
Other cut meats, 
; 4,548,286 4,552,922 4,861,914 





43,063,239 54,972.696 
‘Made since Oct. 1, 1937. 
2Made before Oct. 1, 1937. 


Watch Classified page for bargains 
in equipment, 
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Hog Cut-Out Results 


AILURE of product prices to rise as 

rapidly as hog prices during the four 
days of the week just ended resulted in 
a cutting loss instead of a cutting profit 
as in the previous week. While the loss 
per cwt. was not large, trend was in 
the wrong direction, particularly at a 
time when there appears doubt as to 
the appreciation of stocks in storage or 
in cure. 


Quality of receipts at Chicago showed 
improvement with a good deal of evi- 
dence of considerable corn finish. New 
crop hogs ranged in weight as high as 
from 240 to 270 lbs. and some loads aver- 
aged up to 275 to 290 lbs. Light lights 
and pigs were in small supply, indicat- 
ing a disposition to hold for longer 
feeding. 

Top at the close of the 4-day period 
stood at $9.70 which was 10c under the 
high top of the week, bulk of good and 
choice hogs clearing on the last day of 
the period at $9.50 to $9.65 and good 
heavy kinds at $9.25 to $9.60. 


Receipts at the eleven markets for 
the four-day period totaled 204,000 head. 


the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago for the first 
four days of the week, costs and credits 
applying to good hogs of the weights 
shown. 


AUGUST LARD MOVEMENT 


Estimated production and consump- 
tion of lard from federally inspected 
slaughter during August, 1937, com- 
pared: 


Aug., July, Aug., 
1937. 1937. 1936. 
Production, M lbs........ 35,278 41,701 64,632 
Storage beginning of 
month, M Ibs.......... 156,959 185,124 117,026 
Storage end of month, 
Ls arewesheter eee ae 118,094 156,959 110,561 
Exports (refined and 
neutral), M Ibs........ 7,200 7,824 6,119 
Apparent consumption, 
Dh. viececdpeeheneee 66,943 62,042 64,708 
Per-capita consumption, 
Dit ycdegcvenewavdiuaee .52 48 50 


U. K. IMPORTS MORE LARD 


More lard was imported into the 
United Kingdom during September than 





total of 101,652. However, Argentina 
was a close second with 31,942 cwts. 
Canada shipped 14,277 cwts. 


Out of a total import of 35,276 ewts, 
of ham, 14,856 cwts. came from the 
United States and 16,770 cwts. from 
Canada. In September a year ago, Can. 
ada also was a larger source of supply 
than the United States. Bacon imports 
for the month totaled 530,095 ewts., more 
than half of which came from Denmark, 
with Canada, Irish Free State, Nether. 
lands and Poland each making consider. 
able shipments, Amount from the United 
States was only 380 cwts. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of October 30, 1937, totaled 625,499 
Ibs.; greases 366,200 lbs.; stearine, none; 
tallow none. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 















































This was 41,000 fewer than a week ago in ‘the same month one and two years ses. ee oS 
and 62,000 less than in the like period a¢0; ham imports were less than those Cattle, No. ........ 18,182 179,166 166,678 
a year ago. This shortage in receipts of one and two years ago; and bacon {2lve®,No ------- 3808 ow fe 
was a strengthening factor in the mar-  jmports while larger than those of Sep- Sheep, No. ........ 201 1,164 1,885 
ket, packers finding it necessary toclean tember, 1936, were smaller than in the Bacon, Ibs. 1... {se400 114,100 1621.90 
up receipts to take care of fresh pork same month of 1935. The United States Matton f lamb, Ibe. 6300 6800 eae 
and other current needs. continued to be the chief supplier of Oanned meat, lbs.. 71 — = 
The test on this page is worked out on lard, shipping 32,860 cwts. out of a teal commana Messe 300 478,400 
HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DaILY MARKET SERVICE, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
live per per cwt. live per per cwt. live per per cwt. 
lb. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 
180-220 Ibs. 220-260 lbs. 260-300 Ibs. 
Regular hams...............000 14.00 15.8 $ 2.21 13.70 15.6 $ 2.14 13.40 15.4 $ 2.06 
Ng mcd ga Gnidia wae as ole ore 5.70 13.5 at 5.40 12.5 .68 5.10 12.6 64 
a nT 4.00 16.6 66 4.00 16.6 .66 4.00 16.6 66 
ee ee 9.80 19.3 1.89 * 9.50 18.1 1.72 9.00 17.5 1.58 
OS a eer 11.00 18.0 1.98 9.70 17.8 1.73 3.10 17.3 54 
Ms Sor ons ss ce tea © orracoracs ky rae 2.00 12.5 .25 9.40 12.4 1.17 
I clio a, 2S gore aha 1.00 7.8 .08 3.00 9.5 .29 5.00 13.3 67 
WMeee BME IOWIS...655 occ cnccccs 2.50 9.5 24 2.50 9.5 .24 3.10 9.5 .29 
sas ox yaa 4 sien a oacasccart 2.10 9.4 .20 2.20 9.4 21 2.10 9.4 .20 
Wa Ge Me, MONE, Whe... ccccieces 11.30 9.8 1.11 11.10 9.8 1.09 10.20 9.8 1.00 
EN lgree do dois Sac ue adm ger’ 1.60 15.5 25 1.60 15.5 25 1.50 15.5 .23 
I sad aso aes ego esd 3.00 11.5 35 2.80 11.5 oo 2.70 11.5 31 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 Paras 10 2.00 te 10 2.00 Per 10 
INE 0.06 34 v.0'e Ws a eee ecmes 42 Gia A2 sbi ere 42 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. ..68.00 $10.26 69.50 $10.10 70.50 $ 9.87 
Cost of hogs per cwt.......... $ 9.59 $ 9.54 $ 9.33 
Condemnation loss ............ 05 .05 .05 
Handling & overhead.......... 71 63 59 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $10.35 $10.22 $ 9.97 
puiyy 1A y | * re 10.26 10.10 9.87 
SO NE OG aos hoc is acineweas .09 12 10 
BT Png oo 00:08 cde iwadeas 18 .29 .28 
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STEVE WOTAK is the slaughterman you'll 
find swinging a sledge at the foot of the cattle run in 
almost any packing plant. We thought we’d give Steve 
a real lesson in safety. So we took him with us to the 


26th National Safety Congress. 


Steve went through the whole show. He saw every- 
thing. But when it was all over, he said “Safety... Bah! 


Is beeg noise over notting!” 


thinks 
safety 
is the 
BUNK? 


a 


mz 


/ are the men who set the insurance premium that YOU 
will pay for Workmen’s Compensation. You can depend 
on their intelligence to make your rate as low as 
possible ...or you can put them into Lehigh Safety 
Shoes, where carelessness doesn’t count! 


Send today for our folder showing types especially 
designed for packing plant safety, together with foot- 
safety posters and pay-envelope stuffers available to 
you free of charge. 


By their carelessness, the “Steve Wotaks” in your plant 





LEHIGH STEEL BOX TOE 
Safety Shoes for general 
packing plant safety 


No. 100— Black Rubber knee boot, reinforced 
composition safety box toe, crepe gum sole and 
heel. : 
No. X110 — Black rubber four-eyelet tie, rein- 
forced composition safety box toe, gum crepe 
| sole and heel. 
No. 911— Black elk blucher with steel box toe, 
oak leather middle sole, black carbon outsole, 
| grid rubber heel. 
| No. 903—Same except two full oak soles, one- 
piece leather lift heel. 
| No. 858—Black elk blucher with steel box toe, 
chrome leather middle sole, black carbon outsole, 
grid rubber heel. 
No. 857 — Same except brown elk, with two full 
ee soles, grid rubber heel. 











Week Ending November 6, 1937 


NON- 
SKID 


TREATED RUBBER 
SAFETY BOOTS 


with the famous Lehigh 
genuine leather insole. 
OTHER ALL-LEATHER TYPES 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 


PACKING PLANT USE. SEND 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOG. No. 100 


High slipping hazards and the corrosive action of wet floors on leather, 
make rubber imperative on the slaughter-room floor. These heavy built, 
gum sole safety boots will outwear leather two-to-one under these conditions. 


LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., INC. 


ALLENTOWN  PENNSYLUARTIA 
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ye PEAK EFFICIENCY 
in packaging 
with PETERS 
~ L£guipment 





TO HU... 

Lard and Shortening Cartons 

This JUNIOR CARTON FORMING AND LIN- 
ING MACHINE shown above sets up 35-40 
cartons per minute, requires only one operator 
and is adjustable for a wide range of sizes. 








TO CLOSE... 


Lard and Shortening Cartons 

This JUNIOR CARTON FOLDING AND 
CLOSING MACHINE shown below closes 35- 
40 cartons per minute, requires no operator and 
is adjustable for a wide range of sizes. 


SENIOR Machines for greater production. 
Write us to send complete information. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 














4700 Ravenswood Ave. 





Only Two SECONDS 


to firmly cross-tie any size 






or shape of 


package! 


Tie your sausage 
boxes, bacon 
squares, picnics, 
butts, etc. with the 
BUNN Tying 
Machine — gives 
large savings in 
time, twine and 
tying costs! 


Ties 20 to 30 
packages per 
minute. No 
changes oradjust- 
ments needed for 
various sized 
packages. 


B. H. BUNN CO. 


7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are YOU looking for q 
practical loaf filler? 


Here are 2 of them! 


Easy Way Loaf Filler 


Fills loaves the quick, sanitary way, 
Fits any size loaf pan when proper 
sized plate is attached. Saves time. 
Pays for itself in short order. Even 
the smallest plant can afford one. 





A practical filler 
for the plant 
where large 
quantities of 
loaves are made. 
Pans can be 
filled at surpris- 
ing speed. Quick- 
ly adjusted to 
any size loaf pan 
by raising or 
lowering top 
plate—no extra 
attachments required. Lining pans with caulfat or backfat 
does not interfere with filling. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. WRITE 


C. T. LENZKE & CO. 


PERFECTION HAM MOLDS, MEAT LOAF MOLDS 
LOAF PANS ARE THE BEST 


1439 West Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 











AMAZING 
PATCHING 
CEMENT 


* DA 2 ole)? 


DRIES HARD 
OVERNIGHT 








Broken, rutted floors one day. 


END broken cement floor 
trouble. Patch with Cleve-O- 
Cement. Nothing else like it. 
Dries hard as flint overnight. 
Stronger in 24 hours than 
ordinary cement in 28 days. 
Waterproof, acid resisting, un- 
affected by freezing tempera- 
tures. Recommended by largest 
plants in the industry. Write for 
full details and ‘Be your own 


judge offer.” Smooth, hard floors the next day. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 


1324 Marquette Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVE‘O-CEMENT 
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—— MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


f, For week ended October 30, 1937: 
'g - @ Point of 


° rigin. Commodity 
fj ller? srgentine—Canned corned a. 
Dry salt pork be se e 
eheuil —B. Pork cats +485 FUTURE PRICES CASH PRICES 
e = et 
7 = fa 1 SATURDAY, OCTOBER $0, 1937. ne 
—Canned brisket beef ~ is High. Low. 


f Filler prast—ferked beet REGULAR HAMS. 


Canada—Saus! » oe we 9.32%, 9.22% 
nit —Fr —) eehilied beef cuts 2,090 See 9.25 9.22 
ary way. —Smoked bacon 9.40 935” 


hen —Fresh chilled beef livers 63 ¢ 
— —Fresh chilled beef cuts : 840-424 9.42% 9.35 


Saves time. _25 carcasses fresh frozen lambs... 990 , oe ae 9.55 9.50 
rder. E —181 fresh chilled hog carcasses.... : 
» ven Denmark—Cooked ham in tins 5,525 CLEAR BELLIES— 
fford one. —Tinned cooked sausage . Sead 
—Smoked Legg 
a *3 
“Fiensd tenchoen sant 6.600 MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1937. 


—Smoked sausage LARD— 6- 
4 0 Range 
LLER England—Smoked bacon ee os es es pore . 5-2 Range ececccccccccce 


" France—Liverpaste in tins Dec. ... 9.47% 9.47% 9.30 
ctical filler Germany—Smoked sausage .. ane 50 a +++ 9.82% tee. cece 
Cooked sausage : Ese sees sata pee 
sng = “see tees ’ 4027 May ... 9.57% 9.57% 9.42% 
e —Smoked ham - ” . 
itities of —Tinned pork sandwich meat. ; CLEAR BSLLIBS— 
: —Dry salt pork bellies.. 5 (Cash Clear Bellies 20-25 av. 
are — —Cooked ham in tins... ; 
s can be 
H iiant-— Smoked ham a 
<a 0 ~— ed, stusase Aig? Sd 20 a1 NOVEMBER 2, 1937 
; —Smok con yi 
eed. Quick- —Liverpaste in tins 26 Nov. ... «.-- oan 
ijusted to —Smoked bellies Dec. ... 9.47% 9.50 
ze loaf pan Hungary—Smoked sausag Jan. ... 9.40-52% 9.52% 
isi —Tinned cooked Mie hams a MAP. 200 coc cece 
aising or Stat eed bac May ... 9.52% 9.55 
ring top Irish Free State—Smoked bacon........ 5 


—no extra ety Snshed sausage = CLEAR BELLIES— 


—Salam: ‘ 
or backfat —Smoked ham (Cash Clear Bellies 20-25 av 


Lithuania—Fresh frozen pork ham 

RITE Paraguay—Canned corned beef WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1937. 
—Canned roast beef 180 LARD— Short "Shank “He over. 

> Peiaet—-Gasbet ham in tins 03° Nov. ... 9.67 


9.70 
nned cooked pork loins 26,043 Dec. ... 9.52% 9.55 
—Tinned cooked sausage Jan 524 9.521% 
9.50 
9.55 


Amount 
Lbs. 


BELLIES. 
MOLDS —Smoked bacon : Mar. _.. 9 (Square cut yee 
(i ar reen. 


F , —Cooked h . 111,966 ‘ j- 18% @18% 
troit, Mich men on RP loins. i ae CLEAR BELLIES— . 4 % 


(Cash Clear Bellies 20-25 av........+0s-e0> 13.50n) 


: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1937. 

ak aieidencenemmanet LARD— Py : y 
; Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
ING 


WOT. ces 
Dec. 


ING PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS Jan. : : 2a 28 | <—e 


Mar. 
MGy acs 


Exports of provisions originating in july ... 
V T the United States and Canada from At- ornar BELLIES— 
lantic and Gulf ports: (Cash Clear Bellies 20-25 av.............18.62%b) 


Week Week Nov. 1, 
aint cae at FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1937. 


1936. 1937 
bbls. bbls. 


United Kingdom 
Continent 





July ... 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a (Cash Clear Bellies 20-25 
BACON AND HAM. 
M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. ~ ee 
United Kingdom 661 98,471 Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


z Extra Short Clears 
7 o. ea? es m3 214 eit futures were quoted on Olear Bellies this pytra Short Ribs........... 35 
B. N. A. Colonie : = = i Regular Plates 
> eV caer an Mlear Plates 
Other Countries .. ; pan ee 19 Jowl Butts 
‘ Green Square Jowls 
Green Rough Jowls 





98,951 


Mb Summary November 1, 1936, to October 30th, 1937. 
Ss. 
United Kingdom 1986 to 1987. 1935 to 1936. 


Cor : ett 57 249 
oh anak Ctl. America. ™ = . Bacon & tone, ME  BS.<<0 “128: 951 77,284 
West Indies eae” an? : Lard, M Ib 07,505 98,758 


B.N. A. Setates 
Other Countries 


2,320 


e next day. ee ' 
NISH CO. TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


acon ee . . 
Pork, & Ham. Lard, Provision shipments from Chicago for 


sland, Ohio oon bes. Me Me @=— Stocks of mest in Canada: the week ended Oct. 30, 1987, were as 
Bos Seta ais a: did aoe 111 Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 5-yr. follows: 
Galveston +» «809 2,999 1987. 1937. Oct. av. Week Previous Same 
ae ae = 17,446,614 11,990,828 14,247,765 a = =~ 
petal week aos ~~. = te 3,460,845 8,122,662 Cured meats, Ibs.15,399,000 15,321,000 16,523,000 
— pear aees [ «ise 22,242,658 25,450,395 22,360,201 Fresh meats, Ibs.43,797,000 38,663,000 50,537,000 
2,320 


2 weeks ago .. =: 829 
Mutton & lamb.. 1,626,852 776,724 1,865,345 Lard, Ibs. 7,850,000 7,590,000 2,319,000 


ag 
Cor. week 1936 eee 663 
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Can you produce 2% FAT meat scraps? 
We'll gladly tell you how. Write! 


E. W. McCULLOUGH 


3924 N. New Jersey St., 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








For 100 years, the finest butchers’ 


—_——— 








tools money can buy 
The L. & |. J. White Division, Buffalo 
SIMONDS-WORDEN-WHITE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Factories at DAYTON - BUFFALO - CLEVELAND - BELOIT 


























RENDERING PRESS 


Unequalled in Construction 
Unexcelled in Results 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS Co., INC. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y, 

















SMITH, BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
3ONo. LaSALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 









BB ee oar ERNE neous rey Ml 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 





Phone Gramercy 5-3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. 


New York, N. Y, 

















Brady, McGillivray & Mulloy 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam...Refrigeration... Power Plants 


37 West Van Buren St. 1270 Pesdoey 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. 

















EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, November 3, 1937. 

Trading was very light the past week 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 
Tallow transactions at New York: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1937. 


High. Low. Close. 
in both tankage and blood, as buyers November ............ wa ose ieee 
showed little interest. On the other ecember --...--..--- pe de 
hand, production continues light. Feed February ............. 6.65@6.75 
buyers have not come into the market MO"? c7:-0000:70077: taser 


to any great extent. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1987. 


Some cracklings were moved at about November Seca a ties 6.50 a. 
. . MEE woe scr cecece le le 
57%c per unit but buyers showed little January tea 8.85@6.85 
i iti i I Sanaa re aca aiate 6086. 
disposition to follow prices upward. lalla 6.698.80 
Some sales of bone meal have been APTil ------------++-- 6.65@6.80 
made. Price of steamed bone meal at TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1937. 
present oe is — — $6.00 per Market Closed, 
ton from me pe ee wae cattinncel WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1987. 
Fishing in Chesapeake bay is prac- November ............ : 8.50 bid 
; : EE. odie x Sono vane eos @é6. 
tically at an end and unofficial reports ME os sos codec ee ... + 6.56@6.90 
state that the fishermen have not February Be aa Baral Sta Raa 6 50@6.80 
caught enough fish to fill their contracts. prin .2.010202011102. VI. cl. 650@6.70 





dilomaliC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


For Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 
etc. 

Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. Stop spoiled prod- 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. Write for bulletins. 

Over 40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
ALSO 41 OTHER CITIES 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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6.70@6.85 
6.51@6.60 


New York City 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1987, 
December ccccccccccce coves 
SE eideteanb kine’ 
arch 


6.55@6.63 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports, Nov.- 
PINON cs cciccncecususcwens 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........... 
Fish a dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 
B. , f.o.b. fish factory........ 
Fish meal, foreign, 1144% ammonia, 
10% B. P 
Nov.-Dec. shipment .............- 
Fish — acidulated, 7% ammonia, 
3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories..... 
~—s nitrate, per net ton: bulk, Nov.- 


in 200-ib. bags, Nov.-June......... 
in 100-Ib. bags, Nov.-June......... 
Tess, eee. 10% ammonia, 15% 
Wo. Bb Wo ce ecncctcesntoceaes 
Tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and « 
if 


bags, per ton, c. 
Bone meal, raw, 1p% and 50%, in 
bags, per tom, C.L.£....cccccccccces 
Superphosphate, “e f.o.b. 
more, per ton, 16% fat Suceamennaieans 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


unground 
unground 


50% 


60% 


| a a er @ 


@2.0 


nominal 
@ 3. 


3.75 & 10e 


3.20 & 10¢ 


3.10 & 10¢ 


@23.50 
@29.0 
@ 9.0 


@5T aC 
@57%e 


Watch “Wanted” page for Bargains. 
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TALLOWS. AND | ARE 


WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York was very quiet and about 
steady during the past week. Last sales 
of extra were at 6%c, f.o.b., last week, 
but following this business the market 
assumed an awaiting attitude. Con- 
sumers showed some interest but en- 
deavored to shade values, while pro- 
ducers were offering in a limited way at 
previous sales levels. 

There was no particular pressure of 
tallow offerings but there was some feel- 
ing that the next round lot of business 
would be accomplished at lower figures 
on account of general weakness in com- 
modities. There appeared to be less 
fear of cotton oil going into the sdap 
kettle. Reports indicating that soap- 
ers continued to enjoy good business in 
finished product appeared to fall flat as 
far as the market for this product was 
concerned. 


At New York, special was quoted at 
5%c; extra, 65c, f.o.b., and edible, 
7%c nominal. 


Tallow futures at New York were 
fairly active and steady. December 
traded at 6.84 to 6.81; January at 6.80 
and March at 6.85 to 6.63. 


Trade in tallow was slow and scat- 
tered at Chicago during the week. Tank 
No. 1 tallow sold early at 5%c, Cin- 
cinnati. Tank edible tallow sold on No- 
vember 3 at 6%c, f.o.b. River point; of- 
fered at 7%4c, Chicago. Bid at a shade 
better than 5%c reported for special on 
November 4; asking 6c, Chicago. Inquiry 
for No. 1 tallow and salable at 5%c, 
East. One buyer interested in prime at 
6%c, Chicago and Cincinnati, same 
price at which outside small packer and 
renderer prime last sold. Edible tallow 
was quoted on November 4 at 6% @7c; 
fancy, 64%4@6%c; prime packers, 64%@ 
6%e; special, 55% @6c, and No. 1, 5% 
@5d%e. 

At Liverpool, Argentine beef tallow, 
November-December shipment, was 
quoted at 22s 9d, or unchanged on the 
week. Australian good mixed, Novem- 
ber-December shipment was unchanged 
also at 22s. There was no London auc- 
tion this week. 

South American tallow was un- 
changed @5c, c.i.f., for New York. No. 
1 was quoted at 4.90 and edible at 5.20c, 
both too high for the market. 


STEARINE.—The market for oleo 
was unchanged at New York with last 
sales at 9c, delivered. 

Oleo stearine was quoted at 8%c at 
Chicago 


OLEO OIL.—With light stocks on 
hand, the market was rather firm at 
New York and extra was quoted at 12% 
@13%c; prime, 12% @12%¢e, and lower 
grades, 11% @12%c. At Chicago, extra 
was quoted at 12@12%c and steady. 


(See page 207 for later markets.) 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


oe: ili 8 


LARD OIL.—Demand was rather 
moderate at New York and the market 
was off 4 to 1%c on the week. No. 1 
was quoted at 9c; No. 2, 8%c; extra, 
11%c; extra No, 1, 10%c; prime edible, 
13%c; inedible, 13c, and _ winter 
strained, 12c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market 
was irregular with demand fair and 
prices %c higher to %c¢ lower on the 
week at New York. Cold test was 
quoted at 174%4c; extra, 10c; extra No. 
1,10%c; pure, 12%c, and special, 11%c. 

GREASES.—The market for greases 
at New York was rather quiet but easier 
and off %c from the previous week. 
Yellow and house were traded at 5%c 
in a modest way. Offerings were lighter 
on the decline, but consumer demand 
was moderate and the market was still 
in an awaiting position. There was no 
great pressure of supplies, but the trade 
was a little fearful of lower prices in 
tallow and somewhat discouraged by 
the reserved attitude of soapers. Some 
argued that soapers would have to re- 
plenish supplies in the near future. In 
the meantime, however, the market was 
feeling the influence of unsteadiness in 
security and commodity markets. 

At New York, choice white grease 
was quoted at 7%c; A white, 6% @6%c; 
B white, 6%@6%c, and yellow and 
house, 54 @5%c. 

Trade was scattered and light in the 
grease market at Chicago. Two tanks 
choice white grease sold early in week 
at 7%4c, Chicago, and two more later at 
same price. Several tanks good color 
low acid yellow grease sold on Novem- 
ber 2 at 5%c, Chicago. Choice white 
grease was quoted on November 4 at 
7%c; A white, 6c; B white, 5%c; yel- 
low, 10 to 15 f.f.a., 54%c; 16 to 20 f.f.a., 
5c; and brown, 4%@4%c. 





TALLOWS AND GREASES 


(Loose, basis Chicago.) 


Edible tallow 


ea gts ae f 
Special tallow 

Choice white grease 

A-White grease, 4% acid 

B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a 

Brown grease, 40 f.f.a 


ANIMAL OILS 
(Basis Chicago.) 


Prime edible 
Prime inedible 
Headlight 


Acidless tallow 

20° neatsfoot ........ 
Pure neatsfoot 
Special neatsfoot 
Extra neatsfoot 

No. 1 neatsfoot 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, November 4, 1937. 


Blood. 


Blood market nominal at $3.10 de- 
livered. 


Unit. 
Ammonia, 


Unground @3.15 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market quiet and easy. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia... 

Unground, 6 to 10%, choice 
quality 

Liquid stick 


@2.90 & 10c 
SOS oe te 
2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Market for packinghouse feeds quiet 
and prices nominal. 


Carlots, 

Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal, 60%.... @52.50 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 3 @50.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding @45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market quiet and prices nominal. 


Per ton. 
@21.00 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50..........+.6. $ 
@20.00 


Steam, ground, 2 & 2GB.....cscsecccece 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Little activity in fertilizer materials 
and quotations largely nominal. 
High, grd. tankage, ground. 
10@11% am 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low ger. 


per ton 
Hoof meal 


@ 2.75 & 10¢ 


@18.00 
@ 3.40 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Market quiet and easy. 


Hard pressed and expeller unground 
per unit protein 

Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 
ity, ton 

Soft. ‘pred. 
ity, ton 


Gelatin and Glue Stocks. 


Quotations given are on L.c.l. 
Higher prices paid for carlots. 


Calf trimmings 

Pickled sheep trimmings 

Sinews, pizzles 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles 
Hide trimmings 

Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb., Le 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Market quiet and prices nominal. 
Junk bones quoted delivered basis. 

Per ton. 
$45. 00@75.00 





Horns, according to grade 

Cattle hoofs 

Junk bones 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for satel carlenée 

of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

Crude dried hog hair, winter take-off, 
quoted at $90@95 per ton, Chicago. 
Summer take-off, $47.50@50.00 c.a.f. 
Chicago. 

Coil and field dried hog hair 
Processed, black winter, per Ib 
Cattle switches, each*..........ese00- 2c 


*According to count. 














MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Products used in margarine manu- 
facture during September, 1937, com- 
pared with the quantities used in the 
same month a year ago are reported as 
follows: 


Ingredients of uncolored oleomargarine: 








Sept., 1937. Sept., 1936. 
Ibs Ibs. 
MORRSN GE cccccscccccetes 156,956 1,166,155 
Cocoanut oil ............4. 9,022,494 13,862,608 
_  - eeerrnepneens: 141,569 16,604 
Cottonseed oil ............ 18,252,621 9,056,016 
Derivative of glycerine.... 105,035 108,776 
BOGEN. cowceccesccesscce 5,437 1,838 
PREPOCDEREEEOC COs 0044 6,377,643 6,308,397 
a eee 109,330 166,844 
pevertetoenveceveacres 736,964 1,404,982 
Oleo > EE Antorewce ds 363,953 309,302 
SEEN Cescccestecescce 91,457 148,498 
 Bebtnektecsisccws wndennen 35,952 
it pincreesscbekwnee Samitemat 136,825 
Palm kernel oil............ 529,828 147,976 
. _ | _epeeepeererr 215,051 390,268 
= 1,527,644 1,661,762 
Sesame OTE ceebtcccesccoce. beenanes 3,400 
Soda (benzoate of)........ 12,257 14,082 
Ge SE Gao cectsvccccee 3,834,100 775,065 
WORE veesvovccccccccec ee 35,710,350 
Ingredients of colored oleomargarine: 
ES Pe eee EN 700 
fae 31,333 101,046 
Cy adieesetesvssicses ae 105 162 
I einen cescaarecesee — wa weeeims 
Cottonseed oil ............ 28,922 24,505 
Derivative of glycerine. 232 237 
SECCRRED COSER SSS Ce Neo 33,141 48,584 
Neutral lard . 2,512 4,727 
Pear 26,741 29,811 
Oleo stearine ............ 602 2,600 
. are ; 2,079 2,397 
Palm oil .... baked as acdaaaes 561 
Palm kernel oil. Siaweaeees re 
WE GEE. Suonssccncneess 73 268 
BE Gunweevencceas eeevse ‘ 12,043 15,353 
Soda (benzoate of)........ 50 38 
| eee 20.356 1,868 
WE Sibedeetexewcesees 160,486 232,857 


FEDERAL MARGARINE TAXES 


Federal excise and license taxes on 
manufacture and sale of margarine 
during fiscal year ended June 30, 1937 
totaled $2,348,415, compared with $2,- 
203,804 in the preceding fiscal year. 
Taxes were paid by manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail dealers, but must 
have been borne—at least in part—by 
consumers of the table spread. Amounts 
collected in various federal margarine 
taxes during 1937 and 1936 fiscal years 
were as follows: 

Yearended Yearended 


June 30, June 30, 

Tax on 1937. 1936. 
Colored margarine .......... $ 67,951 $ 56,307 
Uncolored margarine ........ 967,619 915,641 


Imported margarine ........ 17 50 





Margarine manufacturers.... 27,389 24,507 
Margarine wholesalers ...... 275,665 256,453 
Dealers in uncolored........ 1,006,538 948,476 
Dealers in colored........... 8,237 2,370 

Total federal margarine 
DD  iscantuevecawacees $2,348,415 $2,203,804 


COTTONSEED LEADERS MEET 


Leaders in the cottonseed products in- 
dustry from all over the South met at 
Little Rock, Ark., recently to work out 
a definite plan for extending uses of 
cottonseed and its products. Governor 
Carl E. Bailey pointed out that one of 
the great paradoxes of the South is 
“that we, lamenting cottonseed prices, 











| BREA KDOWNS. 
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| 1 TELL you! SOMETHING! 
HAS TO BE DONE ror ©: 4 

THESE ELEVATOR ~ € | 








And the quickest, surest, 
most economical thing 


to do is to call on Montgomery. 


{Ny 






— 


Montgomery Elevators stand the gaff! They continue 
to deliver trouble-free service years after others 
become so costly that complete replacements are 
necessary. With Montgomery Elevators you get lower 
operating costs, reduced maintenance and longer 


service without repairs. 


Write us for help with any elevator problems. 


montqomery 





ELEVATOR SPECIALISTS TO THE PACKING INDUSTRY 


Home Office and Factory - Moline, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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tax one of our greatest outlets for got. 
tonseed products through taxes on may. 
garine.” A. L, Ward, educational diree. 
tor of the National Cottonseed Produets 
Association, declared that individuals 
have developed most of the new uses for 
oil, cake, hulls and linters but that es. 
tablishment of research stations to 
search out the values of cottonseed 
would mean millions to the South, 


ASK MARGARINE TAX REPEAL 


Repeal of federal taxes on margarine 
was urged recently by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers in a letter 
to the House ways and means committee 
which is now studying revision of fed. 
eral tax laws. The letter pointed out 
that revenue from the license tax on re. 
tailers is only about a million dollars 
and brings little net’ return over ex. 
penses. It declared that the retail license 
is also unnecessary for control of the 
product since it cannot escape the seru- 
tiny of the federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and also stated that many 
small dealers must now buy a license as 
a competitive measure even though they 
do not sell enough margarine annually 
to make it pay. 


GERMANY IMPORTS MORE FAT 


German imports of lard during the 
first eight months of 1937 totaled 49, 
784,490 lbs. compared with an import of 
48,770,190 lbs. in the like period of 1936, 
Denmark, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
were the principal countries of supply. 

Tallow imports into Germany during 
the eight months of 1937 totaled 294, 
720,300 lbs. compared with 269,003,385 
lbs. in the eight months of 1936. Argen- 
tina, Great Britain and Denmark sup- 
plied bulk of the 1937 import. It was 
pointed out that an effort to place addi- 
tional orders in the Argentine for de- 
livery in Germany this year were not 
successful as the tallow is not available. 
No oleo oil was imported during August 
and only 44,100 lbs. of premier jus. 

A consideraBle decline in the import 
of vegetable oils during the year was 
reported in comparison with the 1936 
period, while imports of marine oils and 
butter remained fairly constant. Under 
the second four-year plan, the Reich is 
trying to attain self-sufficiency in fats 
and oils. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, November 3, 1937.— 
Refined oil, 23s6d. Egyptian crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 20s6d. 


EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 


RADE in cottonseed oil futures was 

in good volume at New York during 
the past week. While prices were barely 
steady, the lower trend resulted more 
from conditions outside the market 
than in oil itself. There was consider- 
able selling of May oil again this week 
against purchases of May cotton, this 
business being largely for foreign ac- 
count, and it was estimated around the 
ring that between 750 and 1,000 con- 
tracts of cotton oil have been sold asa 
result of this spreading operation. 


There was some liquidation resulting 
from weakness in allied and other com- 
modities and renewed heaviness in se- 
curities. This served to undermine con- 
fidence of some of the longs in oil. 


The fact that the government had not 
announced its oil buying program kept 
down support somewhat. It is generally 
believed the government will buy crude 
oil, have the refiner manufacture 
shortening on a feed basis, and distrib- 
ute the shortening to those on relief. 


Outside influences offset a continua- 
tion of excellent consumer demand for 
shortening and cash oil and the pros- 
pect that the next statistical report will 
show huge October oil consumption. 
Some of the best posted factors in the 
oil business were predicting that Octo- 
ber consumption ran 450,000 bbls. or 
more compared with 252,000 bbls. in 
October, 1936. 

If October distribution totaled 450,- 
000 bbls., consumption of oil during the 
first three months of the season will 
have amounted to 1,161,000 bbls. com- 
pared with 767,000 bbls. last season. A 
400,000-bbl. increase in distribution over 
last season would strengthen the sta- 
tistical position of the oil market 
enormously, particularly should the 
government decide to buy between 500,- 
000 and 1,000,000 bbls. for relief pur- 
poses. 

The trade went into November with 
consumer buying still aggressive, al- 
though possibly not quite as heavy as 
in the early part of October. 

Private estimates of the cotton crop 
continue to grow, however, and have 
been running from around 17,700,000 
to over 18,100,000 bales. The govern- 
ment estimate is expected to show a ma- 
terial increase over previous figures and 
run pretty close to the 18,000,000-bale 
level. Weather in the South continued 
favorable during the past week. There 
has been no hedge pressure on the oil 
futures market, partly due to heavy 
consumer demand for actual oil, and 
partly due to the mills not pressing 
offerings pending government buying. 


Very little was heard of seed prices 
during the week other than reports 
that the market was steadier. How- 
ever, Texas crude oil sold at 6c while 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


there were crude sales at 6%c in the 
Valley and the Southeast was at 6%c 
Nominal. 


COCOANUT OIL.—Interest was 
rather limited in this market at New 
York. Prices were reported on a re- 
placement basis with New York quoted 
at 4%ce and on the Pacific Coast at 4% 
@4%e. 


CORN OIL.—The market at New: 


York remained nominal, or around 7c. 
Bids at 6%c met light offerings and no 
selling pressure. 


SOYA BEAN OIL.—Buyers were 
showing interest at 5%c, New York, 
but mills were holding for 6c. 


PALM OIL.—The market was steady 
at New York but there was no particu- 
lar demand. Nigre spot was quoted at 
4%c; shipment, 4c; soft oil, 3.95¢ and 
lower, and Sumatra, 3%c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL.—Nominal 
conditions prevailed at New York with 
prices around 4.95c. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—tThe spot mar- 
ket at New York was firm at 9%c due 
to small available supplies. Forward 
shipment was quoted at 7%4c with lib- 
eral offerings. 


PEANUT OIL.—Uncertainty regard- 
ing the government program on peanut 
oil continued to be a factor. The market 
was quiet at New York with nearby 
quoted at 7%c. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted on Novem- 
ber 3 at 6.00 bid; Texas 5.87% bid at 
common points, Dallas 6.00 nominal. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 4, 1937— 
Cotton oil futures and crude show only 
slight changes from week ago, the trade 
still awaiting government bids on crude, 
per recently announced intentions. 
Meanwhile seed has advanced west of 
river $1 to $3 per ton in some sections. 
Crude, 5%@6c Ib., all directions. 
Bleachable, steady to firm. Demand ac- 
tive for soapstock and black grease. 
Trading market expected until after 
government reports on 8th and 12th of 
November. Afterwards perhaps more 
activity. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Texas, November 4, 1937.— 
Forty-three per cent cotton seed cake 
and meal, Dallas basis, for interstate 
shipment, $24.00. Prime cottonseed oil 
5%e. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, October 29, 1937 
—Range—- -— Olosing — 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ee ee 725 a nom 
2 726 726 1123 a 726 
UNS pot wien) eigeg lated 725 a 727 
RE wou wishin) sua 725 a nom 
Mar. . 8 731 1728 1728 a 729 
MG. ib Sess, <ctee. Comee 728 a nom 
May . 25 737 ‘7338 #£=‘1734 a trad 
WEN < aasin -one® Mane 735 a nom 


Saturday, October 30, 1937 


BNNs a:: sreicca: alee 9 sean beatae 720n 
Dec. . 1 721 721 T21a 23 
We. Since adiecst- eles 723 a 25 
Ec. Ginn) eat eee 722 a 42 
Mar, . 6 728 726 1726 a trad 
BOP. « susc, ceee aeeig eee 
May . 18 732 1729 £1730 a trad 
PM at akec . auiele: eon 730 a nom 


Monday, November 1, 1937 


(| rr ne 8° Serials or 715 a nom 
Dec. . 3 715 T16 716 a T19 
Jan. . 1. WT TY Tt os tee 
PK: a Stes Hwee oes 718 a nom 
Mar. . 16 720 718 719 a 722 
Mt. ace Kea aes 720 a nom 
May . 47 728 723 727 a trad 
Pe sts een ten 728 a nom 


Tuesday, November 2, 1937 
Holiday, no market. 


Wednesday, November 3, 1937 
Wats. vec Leguae Peo 710 
Dec. . 20 716 718 715 
Jan. . 10 720 714 #«(91716 
BNE ke. [Stic aes. emcees 718 
Mar. . 23 721 716 T20 
BES 5 wccs lite eee 720 
May . 126 1727 721 1725 
Go cine 9 teak.) eee 724 


Thursday, November 4, 1937 
<5. ‘chain. ote ae 716 a 717 
MR. se ide, Real. FQ 716 a 718 
MN So Se tence Renee 717 a 719 
MS © sw steiitpareae | Saqiers 724 a nom 


Se eee S © & 


(See page 207 for later markets.) 


SEPT. MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during Sep- 
tember, 1937, with comparisons show- 
ing an increase of 3.3 per cent over the 
production of September, 1936, is re- 
ported as follows by margarine manu- 
facturers: 

Sept., 1937. Sept., 1936. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Production of uncolored 


margarine 33,508,807 
Production of colored 
202,620 


margarine 
33,711,427 





Total production 
Uncolored margarine with- 
drawn tax paid 


Colored margarine with- 
drawn tax paid } 57,811 


32,888,208 











HIDES ano SKINS 


_ WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—In an effort to 
break the deadlock which has existed 
for the past three months in practically 
all hide markets, one Chicago packer 
this week announced a policy of offer- 
ing each week’s production of hides from 
now on at the going market, holding in- 
tact for the present the summer quality 
take-off accumulated during the past 
three months. 

This announcement was accompanied 
by the offering of about 50,000 October 
hides, at prices ranging 3@3%c down 
from last volume trading on steers early 
in August, and 4%@4%c down from 
the peak prices on cows, the latter ac- 
counting for the greater portion of 
packers’ holdings. Prices quoted out 
were 16%c for Oct. native steers, 16c 
for butt branded and heavy Texas 
steers, 15%c for Colorados, 15¢ for 
light Texas steers and 14¢ for extreme 
light native steers. Heavy native cows 
were offered at 14c; light native cows, 
13c; branded cows, 12%c; native bulls, 
12¢, 

Last actual trading, reported in a 
limited way, was the sale of 3,500 Aug.- 
Sept. Chicago small packer light native 
cows last week at 13%c. An earlier 
sale of heavy native cows was made by 
the Association at 15c; native bulls, 
11%c. Inasmuch as these October hides 
are of good quality and carry a seasonal 
differential of only 1 per cent under 
best summer take-off, some action is 
expected shortly. 


The announcement was_ generally 
viewed by the trade as constructive, and 
other packers are expected to follow 
the same policy. The threat of reduced 
tariffs on imported shoes, which has 
been overhanging the leather market, 
has left the outlook for tanners rather 
clouded. These have been cutting down 
operations to a 3-day week in a number 
of instances, but their inventories have 
been reduced considerably and stabiliza- 
tion of hide prices is the first require- 
ment for re-establishing leather prices. 

On the day following the above an- 
nouncement, Pacific Coast small pack- 
ers moved 10,000 Aug. hides at a drastic 
decline of 6%c from the prices paid at 
end of July. 

Receipts of cattle at seven western 
markets for first four days this week 
were 158,000 head, compared with 195,- 
000 for last week and 148,000 for same 
period a year ago. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER 
HIDES.—Occasional sales of outside 
small packer stock have been reported 
recently, but trading has been confined 
mostly to more or less distress lots. A 
car or so of Sept.-Oct. take-off sold early 
in week at 11%c, selected, f.o.b. nearby 
point, equal to 11%c, del’d. Chgo. Later 
a couple of cars of Indiana stock were 
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reported at 10%4¢, f.o.b., equal to 10%c, 
Chgo.; brands, %c less. 

While this appears to be top price ob- 
tainable at the moment through tanner 
outlet, due to lack of interest on the 
part of dealer buyers, not many good 
quality hides are available under 11c, 
and some killers appeared inclined to 
hold hides in view of the present low 
bids. Chicago take-off is only nominal 
at around 11%%c. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Late this week 
sales of 10,000 August hides were re- 
ported by five Vernon small packers at 
lle for steers and 9%4c for cows, flat, 
f.o.b. shipping points, a 6%c decline 
from last reported sales at end of July. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—There has been no confirmed trading 
reported in the South American market 
this week. Last sales were 4,000 Wil- 
son steers, previously reported late last 
week at 88 pesos, equal to about 14%¢c, 
c.i.f. New York. The heavy movement 
of previous two weeks has left market 
fairly well sold up, especially on heavy 
steers. One lot of 1,500 Sansinena cows 
sold equal to 13%c, c.i.f. New York. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—tTrade in coun- 
try stock recently has been so light that 
quotations are mostly nominal and a 
matter of opinion rather than based 
on actual sales. Dealers have been in- 
active, and the steady decline in hide 
futures during the week has left the 
market demoralized. It is impossible to 
quote country stock until some trading 
has re-established values. 

Buyers talk around 8%c, selected, 
del’d Chicago, for trimmed all-weights, 
while others talk about same figure un- 
trimmed. Heavy steers and cows 8% 
@9c, trimmed, and apparently in light 
supply. Trimmed buff weights quoted 
around 9c; trimmed extremes, 10%@ 
10%c, in a nominal way; bulls and 


glues, around 7%4@7%%c, flat; all- 
weight branded hides, 7% @8c flat. 
CALFSKINS.—Packers still have 


their September forward production of 
cealfskins and possibly a few August 
heavies. Trading is awaited to estab- 
lish the market. Last sales of July-Aug. 
calf, a month back, were at 22c for 
northern heavies 9%@15 Ib., 21c for 
River point heavies and 20c for lights 
under 9% Ib. One packer offered Oct. 
calf early this week at 1c less but, when 
no satisfactory bids were received, 
abandoned the attempt to move skins 
for the present. 

Chicago city 8/10 lb. calfskins are 
offered at 15c but no buying interest 
reported. Another car 10/15 lb. sold 
early at 15c, steady with last week, but 
more are offered and unsold. Outside 
cities, 8/15 lb., quoted around 14% @15c 
nom.; straight countries, down to 
around 11@11%c flat. Chicago city 
light calf and deacons were offered at 





$1.10 but received no bids and are nowy 
quoted around $1.00 nom. 


KIPSKINS.—Accumulation of kip. 
skins is very light, packers being fairly 
well sold up to October 1. Last trading 
in Sept. kips, over a month ago, was at 
18¢ for northern natives, 17c for north. 
ern over-weights, a cent less for south. 
erns and 15%c for brands. One packer 
offered Oct. kips at a cent less but re 
ceived no satisfactory bids. 

One collector moved 6,000 Chicago 
city kipskins early this week at 13¢, or 
2c under last week’s asking price; 1,500 
over-weights sold at close of last week 
at 12%c. Outside cities quoted around 
15¢ nom.; straight countries, down to 
10@10%c flat. 

Packers hold several months’ accy- 
mulation of regular slunks and are 
quoting around 80@90c nom. 


HORSEHIDES.—Market dull and 
soft. Choice city renderers with full 
manes and tails quoted $3.50@3.75, se- 
lected, f.o.b. nearby sections. One lot 
of 1,600 was reported late this week at 
$3.25, flat, for No. 1’s and No. 2’s, f.ob. 
shipping point, with No. 3’s at half- 
price. Ordinary trimmed renderers, 
$2.85@3.00, del’d. Chicago; mixed city 
and country lots, $2.50@2.75, Chicago. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are slow 
and weak and quoted around 14@lic 
per lb. for best lots. Production of 
packer shearlings is very light and 
running mostly No. 1’s. Market gener- 
ally quoted in a nominal way around 
90@1.00 for No. 1’s, 80@85c for No. 2’s 
and 65@70c for No. 3’s, and some quot- 
ing No. 1’s not over 85@90c nom. 


Quiet sales of pickled skins reported 
to have been made at $6.00 per doz. re- 
cently, but buyers have reduced their 
ideas of value 50@$1.00 and trading is 
very slow, due to light buying interest. 
Packer lamb pelts reported to have sold 
recently, according to dealers, at $1.30 
per cwt. live lamb, following earlier 
sales at $1.45 and $1.50, with 20,000 Oct. 
pelts involved at the low price, rejects 
out. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—Trading _ still 
awaited to establish this market. Bids 
of 16c were reported late this week for 
July-Aug, native steers, with 17c asked, 
this description running more to heavies 
here than in the Chicago market. Some 
action expected shortly, in view of the 
offerings of Oct. natives in the West at 
16%e. 


CALFSKINS.—A Brooklyn collector 
this week sold a few more 4-5 calfskins 
at 90c; 5-7’s, $1.20, steady with prices 
paid previous week. City 17-9’s are 
quoted around $1.50@1.55 nom.; 9-12's, 
$2.40@2.50 nom. Packer calf inactive 
and some quoting nominally around 15 
@25c over these figures. 


DO YOU NEED A FOREMAN? 


Do you need a superintendent or fore- 
man? Watch Classified page. 


The National Provisioner 
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N. Y. HIDE FUTURE MARKETS 


Saturday, Oct. 30, 1987—Close: Dec. 
11.98 n; Mar. 12.30 sale; June 12.56@ 
12.60 sales; Sept. 12.87 n; sales 43 lots. 
Closing 17@22 lower. 

Monday, Nov. 1, 1937—Close: Dec. 
11.60 b; Mar. 11.95 sale; June 12.25 
sale; Sept. 12.56 n; sales 99 lots. Clos- 
ing 31@38 lower. 

Tuesday, Nov. 2, 1937—No session; 
Election Day. 

Wednesday, Nov. 3, 1937—Close: Dec. 
10.76 bid; Mar. 11.11@11.12; June 11.41 
sales; Sept. 11.72 nom.; sales 221 lots. 
Closing 84 lower. 

Thursday, Nov. 4, 1937—-Close: Dec. 
10.79 bid; Mar. 11.12@11.13 sale; June 
11.40 sale; Sept, 11.71 nom.; sales 144 
lots. Closing 3 higher to 1 lower. 


TANNERS' VIEW THE OUTLOOK 


Improvement of employer-employe re- 
lations, legislative prospects, the busi- 
ness situation and the repair of compe- 
tition were among subjects discussed at 
the meeting of the Tanners’ Council of 
America in Chicago on October 28. 

Pointing out that the employer’s labor 
problem is largely one “of getting along 
with our own folks,” Harvey G. Ellerd 
of Armour and Company stated that in 
the past many employers have taken 
labor relations as a matter of course 
and have “simply not thought about 
them at all until a crisis has arisen.” 
He declared that the things employes 
really want include job security, im- 
proved working conditions, profit-shar- 
ing with employers and the opportunity 
for promotion. 

Warren Bishop, editor, Washington 
News Letter for Manufacturers, indi- 
cated that the administration’s farm, 
wage and hour, and anti-trust revision 
programs may be enacted during the 
coming session of congress but that they 
would probably be changed considerably. 

The board of directors of the council 
re-elected the following officers to serve 
for the coming association year: Carl F. 
Danner of American Hide and Leather 
Co., chairman of the board; Henry M. 
McAdoo of United States Leather Co., 
New York, vice chairman; Frank H. 
Miller of G. Levor & Co., Inc., New 
York, treasurer; Merrill A. Watson of 
New York, executive vice president, and 
J. Louis Nelson of New York, secretary. 

The new board of directors will be 
announced later. The Tanners’ Council 
will hold its spring convention at White 
Sulphur Springs in May. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to November 5, 1937: 
To the United Kingdom, 104,964 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 50,695. Last 
week to United Kingdom, 114,464 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 3611. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


WEEK:5. CLOSING MARKE 





FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Hog products were firm during the 
latter part of week, particularly for 
nearby lard months under scattered buy- 
ing; covering decreasing. Hogs were 
firmer with top at $9.70. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was active and barely 
steady with further selling for May 
against purchases of May cotton, but 
good scattered demand for oil limited 
downturns. Cash oil demand continued 
good but the market continued to await 
Washington announcement, relative to 
government buying program, particu- 
larly some idea as to probable extent 
government buying program. Texas 
crude sold 5%c; Southeast quoted 
6% @6\e. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Thursday were: 
Dec. 7.16@7.17; Jan. 7.16@7.18; Mar. 
7.17@7.19; May, 7.24. Tone steady. 
Sales 121 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Thurs., Nov. 4, 1937, 
with comparisons; all quotations nomi- 
nal pending resumption of trading: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. 
Nov. 4. week. 
Spr. nat. strs.16144@17n 17%@19%n 15 @15%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @16%axl7 @19%n @15 
Hvy. Tex. 4 
WE, cosenes @l6ax 17 @19%n @15 
Hvy. butt brnd’d " a 
strs. @l6ax 17 @19%n @15 
ivy. Col. strs. @15%ax16%@19n @14% 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. @12%axl4 @16%n @11% 
Brnd’d cows.. @12%axl4 @16%n @11% 
Hvy. nat. 
cows @l4ax 15 @l17n 
Lt. nat. cows. @i3ax 14 @l17n 
Nat. bulls ... @l2ax 114%@13n 
Brnd’d bulls.. @llax 10%@12n 
Calfskins ....19 @2lax 20 @22 
Kips, nat. ... @18 
Kips, ov-wt... 
Kips, brnd’d.. 
Slunks, reg...80 @90n 85 
Slunks, hris...40 @50 40 @50 5 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts...10%@11% 12 @13 10% @11% 
ded 10 @il 11%@12% 104%@11% 
9 10 @10% 9 
9 @ 9% 
@15 
Kips @ldax 
Slunks, reg... 75 @90n 
Slunks, hris. . .35 35 @40n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers .. 
Evy. COWS ... 
Buffs 
Extremes .... 
Bulls 
Calfskins 


Kips 

Light calf ... 

Deacons 

Slunks, reg...§ b 

Slunks, hris...1 15 @20n 15 @20n 
Horsehides .. 3.10@3.85 


Cor. week, 
1936. 


lambs | 1.80@1.35 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.00n 90 @1.00n 95 @1.00n 
Dry pelts ....14 @l5in 16 @18n @20 


Tallow 
Tallow, extra 6%c Ib. f.o.b. 


Stearine 


Stearine, 9c sales. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, Nov. 5, 1937.—Prices are 
for export. Lard, prime Western, $10.50 
@10.60; middle Western, $10.50@10.60; - 
city, 10%c; refined Continent 11%c; 
South American, 115%c; Brazil kegs, 
11% c; compound, 10%c in carlots. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, November 4, 1937—Gen- 
eral provision market quiet and un- 
changed; hams and pure lard weaker. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 95s; ham, long cut, exhausted; 
Liverpool shoulders, square, unquoted; 
picnics, unquoted; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 84s; Wiltshires, 
unquoted; Cumberlands, 69s; Canadian 
Wiltshires, 83s; Canadian Cumberlands, 
81s; spot lard, 61s. ; 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS 


Provision stocks on hand November 
1, 1937 as estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 

Nov. 1, Oct.1, Nov. 1, 
1987. 1937. 1936. 
Bacon, Ibs. . 8,360 72,688 
Ham, Ibs. A 56,448 
Shoulders, Ibs. 336 
Butter, cwt.* 3, 6,218 
Cheese, cwt.* ’ 25,114 
Lard, steam (U. 8.) tons. 47 


Lard, steam (Canada) 
tons 25 


Lard, steam (Argentina) 
tons 50 71 


Lard, refined (U. 8.) tons 317 270 


Lard, refined (Canada) 
tons 38 


Lard, refined (Can. & 
. Amer.) tons 


*(Ton of 2,240 Ibs.; cwt., 112 Ibs.) 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Oct. 30, 1937, were 4,363,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 3,937,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 3,880,000 Ibs.; from 
January 1 to Oct. 30, this year 203,169,- 
000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 179,- 
957,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 30, 1937, were 
4,059,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,395,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,053,000 Ibs. ; 
from January 1 to Oct. 30, this year, 
211,212,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
181,718,000 Ibs. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


OCTOBER LIVESTOCK PRICES 


While the average price of all classes 
of livestock at Chicago during October 
was lower than in September, steers, 
cows and heifers averaged highest for 
October since 1929; hogs highest for the 
month since 1927; and lambs highest 
for the month since 1929. 


Average price of native beef steers 
was $12.80 compared with $13.90 in 
September, $9.30 in October a year ago 
and $10.45 in the same month two years 
ago. Fat cows and heifers averaged 
$8.85, against $9.35 in September, $7.10 
in October a year ago and $7.45 two 
years ago. Hogs averaged $10.10 in 
October, $11.30 in September, $9.55 in 
October a year ago and $9.90 two years 
ago. Lambs averaged $10.10 in October, 
$10.65 in September, $8.50 in October a 
year ago and $9.10 two years ago. 


Of special interest to manufacturers 
of meat products were prices of can- 
ners, cutters and bologna bulls. Canners 
and cutters averaged $4.20 in October, 
$4.60 in September, $3.75 in October a 
year ago and $3.80 two years ago. Bo- 
logna bulls averaged $6.10 in October, 
$6.45 in September and $5.10 in October 
one and two years ago. 


October tops at Chicago were $19.90 
for beef steers, $12.25 for hogs and 
$14.75 for lambs. A year ago in October 
tops were $11.25 for beef steers, $10.55 
for hogs and $9.65 for lambs. 


Some idea of the shortage in fancy 
steers which forced tops to their pre- 
vailing level is indicated by receipts dur- 
ing the week ended October 30, when 
only 910 head of choice and prime cat- 
tle were marketed at Chicago. This 
compared with 9,219 head in the same 
week of 1936 and a 3-year 1934-36 aver- 
age for the week of 5,715 head of this 
grade of cattle. In the week under dis- 
cussion this year choice and prime steers 
constituted only 11.1 per cent of the 
total beef steer receipts, 57.6 per cent in 
the same week a year ago and a 3-year 
average of 37.6 per cent of the total. 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS 


Average weight and cost of hogs at 
11 principal markets, September, 1937: 


Sept., 1937. Aug., 1937. Sept., 1936. 

Ss. 2 4-2 2S 

s £8. 68 2 

sos 2 ts 2 §s 

EF on FE om Ee oA 

CROSS cccceces 262 $11.37 275 $11.77 252 $9.89 
East St. Louis..212 11.77 214 12.11 211 10.27 
Kansas City ....232 11.26 231 11.97 214 9.66 
GRE -iccevcces 269 10.47 269 0.82 234 9.31 
Sioux City ..... 273 10.48 266 10.97 247 9.35 
South St. Joseph.239 11.02 287 11.48 230 9.55 
South St. Paul..244 10.87 265 11.20 221 9.51 
Cincinnati ...... 205 11.92 204 12.25 206 10.42 
DEP ccctesecs 239 11.12 242 11.83 288 9.89 
Fort Worth ....201 10.86 200 11.27 210 9.95 
Wichita ........ 227 #11.42 228 11.76 208 9.46 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


FEWER BUT HEAVIER HOGS 


Hog receipts at the seven principal 
markets during October totaled 902,747 
head compared with receipts of 1,371,958 
head in October a year ago. At all 
markets the average weight was heavier 
and the average price higher than dur- 
ing last October. Average weight of 
hogs for the month in 1936 and 1937 
was as follows: 


Average weight. 

Oct., 1937. Oct., 1936. 

Ibs. Ibs. 

226 
209 
207 
; 211 
Wo cnciccccadustewcateand 224 205 
Thus hogs at Omaha averaged 42 lbs. 
heavier in October than a year ago, at 
Chicago 16 lbs. heavier, Kansas City 
16 lbs. heavier, St. Paul 19 lbs. and E. 
St. Louis 8 lbs, heavier. 


Average cost for October this year 
and last was: 


Oct., 1937. Oct., 1936. 
Le $10.03 $9.55 
Kansas City .... coscece ae 9.22 
CEE avcncvesiocescscneeeee 9.43 9.04 
ee 10.24 9.72 
ee WE sawcreccccevinesses 9.63 9.11 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


At 8 points for the week ended Octo- 
ber 29, 1937: 











Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 29. week 1936. 
GREER ccccccceccccesecs 88,901 81,579 131,936 
Kansas City, Kansas..... 28,020 17,887 34,864 
GUE  ccccccecceccccecs 23,206 14,357 30,709 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 49,199 48,190 67,718 
Wee OM cccccccccscece 14,149 7,891 26,349 
St. Joseph ........eee00. 17,804 12,130 21,707 
BE. Pawl ccccccccccccece 56,047 47,060 65,369 
N. Y., Newark and J. C.. 46,244 44,514 50,271 
TEE» vtccscsnveswecees 323,570 273,608 428,923 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Week ended Oct. 30, 1937: 


At 20 markets: 


Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 30...... 288,000 350,000 297,000 
Previous week .........- 317,000 356,000 359,000 
1936 000 y rer 











LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


Average cost, yield and weight of live. 
stock slaughtered under federal inspec. 
tion, September, 1937, with comparisons: 


Sept., Aug., 
1937. 1987. tg 
Average cost per 100 lbs.: 
GREEO ccccccvccccccs $ 7.56 $ 7.66 
MEE csahatenteewes 8.13 8.11 . oi 
Co ESS 11.22 11.78 9.97 
Sheep and lambs..... 9.46 9.34 8.29 
Average yields, per ct.: 
SE eeenaceecesees 61.11 51.16 52.46 
CED cceccesoeseces 55.98 56.49 54.88 
ME n206vene ce euae 72.47 72.89 73.98 
Sheep and lambs..... 47.10 46.85 47.28 
Average live weight, lbs.: 
GRORBe ccccccccecvcce 882.94 888.08 908.94 
SOTED: ceccccecseccce 214.87 205.74 211.68 
EN iites Saale Odeo 232.44 237.85 223.56 
Sheep and lambs..... 81.72 82.42 81.15 


BRITISH CATTLE CONTROL 


In an effort to place the beef cattle 
industry of the United Kingdom on a 
stable and profitable basis, a new law 
known as “the livestock industry act, 
1937” became effective on July 20. The 
law marks the adoption of a permanent 
policy on the part of the British gov- 
ernment toward the beef cattle indus- 
try. Continuance of subsidies to pro- 
ducers of beef cattle to the extent of 
$25,000,000 annually as well as for 
regulation of imports, regulation of 
livestock markets and development of 
central slaughterhouses was provided 
for. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN OCT. 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for October, 1937, with compari- 
sons, reported by H. L. Sparks & Co.: 


Oct., Oct., 


1937. 1986. 

eee 186,406 232,208 

Average weight, lbs............ 21 211 
Top prices: 

eT rr cee $12.05 $10.45 

EERO 9.30 9.40 

BVETRED GEEE occ cccccsccccceces 10.24 9.72 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 25,822 cattle, 3,684 
calves, 26,969 hogs and 21,908 head of 
sheep. 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL 


Sept. 9 mos., 9 mos., 

1937. 1987. 1936. 
1 eae 102,731 648,834 627,616 
MEE vudosstaccnas 66,387 572,622 478,173 
Ss oSdwkss x owicsines 237,492 2,716,043 2,347,884 
SE Sceche oceans 117,307 504,328 500,839 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., November 4, 1937— 
At 20 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, very 
light receipts the first three days of 
the week gave a strong undertone to 
the market and current prices were 
generally 30@50c higher than last 
week’s close on butcher hogs and 30@ 
40c higher on packing sows. Trading 
was rather slow Thursday under liberal 
and prospective liberal receipts, with 
prices of good to choice 180-250 lb. hogs 
generally $8.85@9.10, most $8.95 up at 
plants, strictly choice to $9.15; 250 to 
270 Ib., $8.70@8.75; 270 to 290 lb., $8.50 
@8.80; 290 to 350 Ib., $8.30@8.60; good 
to choice 160 to 180 lb., $8.50@9.00. 
Light lights very scarce. Lightweight 
sows, $7.85@8.10, few to $8.15; medium 
to heavy sows, $7.35@7.85. 

Receipts week ended November 4, 
1937 are reported as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Pelday, Oct. 2D. ......... -» 9,100 13,200 
Saturday, Oct. 30....... .... 8,800 15,500 
ee . .24,300 29,600 
Tuesday, Nov. 2....... cocckhee 22.200 
Wednesday, Nov. 3....... a fe 17,600 
SE, TROY. Bec cccccsocvesics 20,600 10,400 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 

ended Last week 

Top Prices Oct. 28. week. 1936. 
Ee eee eae $ 7.50 $ 9.50 $ 6.06 
BIEL sccccccccecccce MED 9.25 6.35 
i, eee 7.50 7.50 5.50 
RE a civigc sincs:s0s00 ae SRM 6.00 4.50 
Edmonton ......... - 5.50 5.25 4.50 
Prince Albert .......... 5.00 5.00 3.25 
Moose Jaw ....... soene ee 5.50 4.00 
Pee 4.50 4.50 3.00 


VEAL CALVES. 





Te $11.00 $ 9.00 
Montreal .......... <_oe e 9.50 8.50 
WEE ceceecccsceces 7.00 5.50 
0 ee 5.50 4.00 
EEE encesccccseccs 6.00 4.50 
Prince Albert .......... 5.00 3.50 
Moose Jaw ........ E 6.00 3.50 
MUNI aic-ctlsc:<o0ssme-oa 6.00 4.25 
BACON HOGS. 
, Ep ore. $ 8.15 $ 8.75 $ 7.85 
Montreal (1) ........... 8,50 9.00 8.00 
.. 2 7.50 7.75 7.00 
Ei do S01 0ao: 4.0.6 00 7.50 8.00 6.85 
Edmonton .............. 7.25 7.75 6.85 
Prince Albert .......... 7.25 — 6.75 
| eee 7.35 7.60 6.75 
WE ovceescciccces 7.25 6.75 


(1) Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on a ‘“‘fed 
and watered’’ basis. All others ‘‘off trucks.” 


GOOD LAMBS. 
_ Ee ee $ 8.00 $ 8.00 $ 9.00 
_, a 8 7.75 8.00 
Winnipeg eet yeas <eicn 6.75 6.75 7.00 
Calgary ... 6.25 6.60 5.75 
Edmonton .... 6.25 6.50 5.75 
Prince Albert .......... 6.00 6.00 5.75 
Moose Jaw ............. 6.00 6.00 6.00 
PIE Si veviccccc cece 5.85 6.00 5.75 





CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during Sep- 
tember, 1937, totaled 3,225,880 lbs. com- 
pared with 3,253,646 lbs. in the same 
month of 1936. For the nine months of 
1937 the amount branded totaled 29,- 
546,055 Ibs. against 33,829,021 lbs. in 
1936 period. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, November 4, 1937, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs, excluded). 
Lt. wt., 140-160 Ibs., 





CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 








PD, ss.0455.0cewesss $ 8.70@ 9.65 $ 9.60@ 9.90 $ 8.75@ 9.15 $ 9.00@ 9.30 $ 9.30@ 9.40 

WEE dn cis naccasunenaces 8.25@ 9.35 9.10@ 9.75 8.40@ 9.00 8.70@ 9.10 9.10@ 9.30 
Lt. wt., 160-180 Ibs., 

MINED gain-c aides ease tas 9.35@ 9.70 9.75@ 9.85 9.00@ 9.15 9.10@ 9.40 9.30@ 9.40 

BE Fades stew donaeesies 8.60@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.65 8.65@ 9.00 8.80@ 9.20 9.10@ 9.40 
Lt. wt., 180-200 Ibs., 

I 3 Gas oly eicc wee 9.40@ 9.70 9.50@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.15 9.20@ 9.40 9.30@ 9.40 

Ce ee ae 8.75@ 9.45 9.00@ 9.60 8.85@°'9.10 9.00@ 9.20 9.10@ 9.30 
Med. wt., 

200-220 Ibs., gd-ch.......... 9.45@ 9.70 9.50@ 9.65 9.10@ 9.25 9.20@ 9.40 9.35 

220-250 Ibs., gd-ch.......... 9.40@ 9.70 9.40@ 9.55 9.00@ 9.15 9.20@ 9.40 9.10@ 9.35 
Hvy. wt., 

250-290 Ibs., gd-ch.......... 9.20@ 9.60 9.35@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.10 9.10@ 9.35 8.60@ 9.25 

290-350 Ibs., gd-ch.......... 8.90@ 9.40 9.10@ 9.40 8.65@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.20 8.40@ 8.75 
PACKING SOWS: 

275-350 Ibs., good.......... 8.70@ 8.80 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.35 8.40@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.10 

350-425 Ibs., good.......... 8.40@ 8.70 8.40@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.35 8.15@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.10 

425-550 lbs., good.......... 8.25@ 8.40 8.15@ 8.50 ts 8.30 7.85@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.05 

275-550 lbs., medium....... 7.85@ 8.70 7.40@ 8 7.75@ 8.15 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.10 
SLAUGHTER PIGS, 100-140 lbs.: 

OTe 8.40@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.85  .......... 8.25@ 9.25 9.40@ 9.75 

BE. waka cane aenenacaoes 7.75@ 8.70 eS ee SBOE BGO lc ciccccwnce 

Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 

STEERS, 550-900 Ibs., 

MED fri Calin wchaeweewents 14.00@16.50 11.00@15.25 10.50@15.00  .......... 11.25@15.25 

SD cdidntsnsetae tieeeqhan 9.00@ 14.75 8.50@13.25 8.75@13.00 9.00@13.00 8.75@13.00 

are ree 7.25@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.25 6.75@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.25 

Common (plain) ........... 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.25 5.25@ 7.25 .5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.25 
STEERS, 900-1100 Ibs., 

BD. 6s0c0scswennseevesees SRE kcanccccns sbbtaedees ceseneduee . sanceeeees 

TE ‘anwossans eeevevecees 14.75@17.00 13.25@16.00 13.00@16.50  .......... 13.00@16.50 

SE Réadecessr cqnesbubeees 9.50@16.00 9.00@13.75 9.25@14.00 9.25@13.50 9.25@14.00 

RR Parr er 8.00@10.50 7.25@ 9.50 7.25@10.00 7.00@ 9.75 7.25@10.00 

Common (plain) ........... 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 
STEERS, 1100-1300 Ibs., 

ME 46-0 cinintd Kenaweewns ese SRE Cw occdaneses _ sekeeeGees soseeueues ceebeeeess 

EE sik E he ceeiene ee Raciceuk 16.00@18.00 13.75@16.00 14.00@16.75 — .......... 14.00@16.50 

ME alia wer apoigte ak wreceben 10.50@16.25 9.50@14.25 10.00@14.25 9.75@13.75 10.00@14.25 

PEN, aed Se-cnuas saceine 8.00@10.75 7.50@10.75 7.50@10.75 7.50@10.25 7.50@10.50 
STEERS, 1300-1500 Ibs., . 

CE, bvsnccdeten nse Saeses Soe, ee ee ee ee ee 

ee ree BO.SEIRSS B4.FEOIG TH = nnccccvcce —sevvccvece 14.00@16.75 

GOS ccvvvccccvecesonecses 10.75@16.25 10.75@ 14.25 10.75@14.50 10.25@14.00 10.25@14.25 
HEIFDRS, 550-750 Ibs., 

MD. Deawace unten semonaenis 12.00@ 13.00 9.50@12.50 9.75@12.00 10.35@12.25 

ER ne 9.50@12.00 7.75@ 9.75 7.75@10.25 8.00@10.60 

Common (plain), medium.. 5.50@ 9.50 4.75@ 7.75 4.75@ 8.00 4.85@ 8.25 
HEIFERS, 750-900 Ibs., 

COGAN. .nescsscidnscses | Ce 7.75@12.75 8.00@12.50 8.25@12.75 

Common (plain), medium... 5.75@ 9.50 .......... 5.00@ 7.75 4.75@ 8.00 5.00@ 8.40 
COWS: 

OD i.nc0n.60 460s 90 460000 Tae Gel) swaasseesas s006estees ddbeebieds aemeeaueds 

a, Se ry rete 6.25@ 7.75 6.00@ 8.00 5.75@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.85@ 7.00 

Common (plain), medium... 5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.00 

Low cutter-cutter .......... 3.75@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.75 
BULLS (Yearlings excluded): ‘ 

orc he SE Te 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.65 

Cutter, com. (plain), med.. 5.00@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.25 50@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 4.35@ 6.00 
VEALERS: 

DEED oo scccccviccsicncis 9.00@11.00 10.25411.50 8.00@10.00 7.00@10.00 8.00@10.50 

p PSEA re ereerrn eae 6.00@ 9.00 8.75@10.25 6.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.50 

Cull-common (plain) ....... 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 8.75 4.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 7.00 
CALVES, 250-500 Ibs., 

ee 6.50@12.50 7.50@10.75 6.00@ 9.00 6.25@ 9.50 6.00@ 9.50 

Common (plain), medium... 5.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.50 

Slaughter Lambs and sheep: 

LAMBS: 

SN awe esarew a vines wcey.e es 10.25410.75 10.10@10.75 9.75@10.00 9.50@10.00 9.75@10.25 

OS ee are 9.65@10.25 9.60@10.10 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 

| Perr reer rr rrr 8.50@ 9.65 8.25@ 9.60 8.25@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.25 

Common (plain) ........... 7.25@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.25 
EWES: 

CECT TERT 3.25@ 4.50 38.25@ 4.25 38.00@ 3.75 8.00@ 3.85 3.00@ 4.00 

Medium to common......... 2.25@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.25 1.75@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts week ended October 30, 1937: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











pe > ere 8,475 8.875 38,883 29.858 
Central Union ....... 485 1,287 ...... 9,771 
New Work ...ccccccse 97 2,453 19,109 8,123 

WE. Sapuesseesane 4,057 12,615 22,992 47,752 


TOG WEE sccvcane 7,712 18,403 25,566 56,585 
Two weeks ago....7,092 15,357 24,058 61,886 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts five days ended Oct. 29: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Los Angeles ......... 8,191 5,261 1,364 873 
San Francisco ....... 1,600 200 4,525 1,585 
I, eens conncen 2,450 510 5,550 4,950 


DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 58 cars; hogs, 110 
cars; sheep, 90 cars. San Francisco: Cattle, 300 
head; calves, 35 head: hogs, 230 head; sheep, 1,565 
head. Portland: Hogs, 751 head. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers for the week ending Saturday, 
1937. 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
7,159 
5,935 
6,429 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. cose 
G. H. Hammond Co 
GD eescccecvccpesvocess 15,240 
Others 10,676 
Brennan Packing Co., 2,268 hogs: 
ing Co., Inc., 3,247 hogs; 
hogs. 
Total: 41,486 cattle; 
47.897 sheep. 
Not including 1,512 cattle, 1,262 
hogs and 8,632 sheep bought direct. 


8,804 
17,020 


8,488 calves: 


calves, 


KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

4,386 1,622 
1,564 
1,136 


Hoge. 
2.724 
i 528 
2/392 
1,780 


Armour and Co...... 

Cudahy Pkg. Co 

Swift & Co 

Wilson & Co. 

Indep. Pkg. Co.. 

Meyer Kornblum .... 
1,733 1,898 


Total ee 00 0aae470 7,427 10,7 722 
Not ine luding “19, 170 hogs Recsorrl direct. 


OMAHA. 

Cattle & Calves. Hogs. 
4,551 
3,616 
2,978 
580 
2,932 
8,987 


Cudahy 
Dold Pkg. 


Swift & Co 
Others 


Cattle and calves: 

Eagle Pkg. Co., 11; 
Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 30; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 165: 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 338: 
Lincoln Pkg. Co., 385; 

Total: 19,783 cattle 
21,067 sheep. 

Not including 3,945 hogs and 2,803 sheep 
direct 


John Roth & Son, 


Wilson & Co., 
and calves: 


256. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
2.360 1,977 
2,962 

363 


Hogs 
5,312 
6,379 
1,065 


Armour and Co...... 
Swift & Co 


Hunter Pkg. Co.. 
Heil Pkg. Co... 


Shippers 
Others 105 526 12, 409 
11.958 49.986 
Not including 1,648 cattle, 
hogs and 1.145 sheep bought direct. 


8ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves Hogs. 
769 8,037 
827 7,812 


Swift & Co 
Armour and Co...... 
Others 225 614 


Dead cccccccccces 5,496 1,821 16,463 


Not including 1,370 hogs and 1,246 sheep 
direct. 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co oe 510 
Armour and Co.... 299 
Swift & Co \ 
Others 33: 21 
Shippers 218 


"7,442 


Hogs. 
4,633 


2,213 


WOE vicasucisaees 12,750 14,611 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

864 2,087 
1,591 2,092 
34 671 


2,489 4,850 
Not including 4 cattle bought direct. 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 


1,535 819 
202 


Hogs. 
1,764 
1,184 


Cudahy P 

Dold Pkg. 

Wichita D. B. Co.. 
Dunn-Ostertag 

Fred W. Dold 
Sunflower Pke. es 
Pioneer Cattle Co. 
Keefe Pkg. 


1,021 3,407 


Not including 1,448 hees and 483 sheep 
direct. 
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Greater Omaha Pkg. Co., 
Lewis Pkg. Co., 
89; So. 
Nebraska Beef Co., 


23,644 


3,280 calves, 


October 30, 
as reported to The National Provisioner: 


Sheep. 


Western Pack- 
Agar Packing Co., 


5,421 


56,283 hogs; 


24,198 


Sheep. 


16,951 


Sheep. 
2,084 
3. 906 


5s 8 


2,042 
12.497 


129: 
811; 
272; 
hogs; 


bought 


Sheep. 
4,966 


Sheep. 
5.540 
2,238 


7,778 


bought 


Sheep. 
2.529 


DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. 
211 
185 
239 
366 


635 


Swift & Co 

Armour and Co 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 
Others 


Tota 1 


Hogs. 
15,769 


M. Rifkin ‘* Son.... 
Se og Pkg. Co 2. 
J. T. Me Millan GOscc seces 
Others 

WE. wsunrenwendion 15,948 42,553 

Not including 90 cattle, 203 calves, 5,119 hogs 
and 669 sheep bought direct. 

MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. 
2,085 


Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 5 
Swift & Co., Clev 
Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi. 
Swift & Co., Balt 
Armour and Co., Mil. 
N. Y. B. Drd. M. Co 
Corkran Hill, 
Michels Pkg. Co 
Van Wanger, Harrison .... 
Swift & Co., Harrison 

Luck Bros. 

Shippers 

Others 


Total 


1,119 
39 


6, 876 16,924 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
802 


Hogs. 
Kingan & Co 9,079 
Armour and Co 
Hilgemeier Bros. 
Stumpf Bros. 

Meier Pkg. Co 

Stark Wetzel 

Maass Hartman Co.. 
Wabnitz and Deters. 
Shippers 2. 
Others 


264 
17,862 
165 175 


2.760 30,421 “6. 681 


CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Son 


E. Kahn's Sons 


H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 

J. Sehlachter’s Son. 152 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 27 
J .F. Stegner & Co.. 317 
Shippers 117 
GERD cccescececces 2,579 


18,341 3,378 
Not including 113 cattle, 1,028 hogs and 


2,500 sheep bought direct. 


7 calves, 


RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 
Week 


ended 
Oct. 30. 


Cor. 
week, 
1936. 


Prev. 
week. 
Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha* 

East St. Louis........... 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City .. 

Oklahoma City es 

Wichita 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


1 
*Cattle and calves. 


HOGS. 
COED cs nccecesiccevene 56,283 
Kansas City 10,722 
SE wcreseesceséocves 23,644 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


293,761 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


27,983 
15,088 
33,540 
7 


892 
15,009 


Oklahoma City 

Wichita 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 

189.644 


Total - 167,113 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


19,498 
23,188 
15,956 
Thurs., 10,467 
Fri., x B < 7,051 
Sat., ,000 8,000 


Total this week 79,160 
Previous week 84,186 
ee 


119,047 
Two years ago 78,615 


Mon., Oct. 
Tues., Oct. 


9,487 


SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
262 


,032 


Hogs. 


Mon., Oct. 2 


Total this week 
Previous week ... 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


OCTOBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


Receipts thus far this month and 1937 to date 
with comparisons: 
October—— 
1937. 1936. 


222,522 

39,479 
407,668 
311,186 


Year 
1937. 1936. 
1,618,502 1,832,901 
327,612 348,226 
2.988.577 3,117,097 
2,103,152 2,130,149 


Cattle 
Calves 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
30. “ee 85 


Hogs. 
$ 9.15 
* 05 


Week ended Oct. 
Previous week 
36 


w Anos: 
towne 
SAAARAA 


nn 
= 
io 
S 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO 
Cattle. 


PACKERS. 


Hogs. 


70,287 
75,585 


Week ended Oct. 30.. 
Previous week 
1936 


No. 
rec’d. 
*Week ended Oct. 30. 79,200 
Previous week 84,1 
6 


$10.00 $08 
Y 105 


Av. 1932-1936 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ae Friday, Oct. 29, 1937: 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers week ended Thursday, November 4, 
1937: Pree 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers 
Shippers’ purchases 


The National Provisioner 





‘ago Union 
P periods: 


- Sheep, 
11,229 


PTS. 
937 to date 
Year 
1936. 
1,832,901 
348,226 
3,117,097 
2,130,149 


'ESTOCK. 


PRICES. 


—Prices—— 


ah OG eh nd at 
RRASSS 


= 
Se 
> 
= 


8. 
eral inspec- 
37 : 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 30, 1937. 


CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended . week, 
Oct. 30. . 1936. 
Chicago ...-++seeeeeeeee 27,758 t 37,151 
Kansas City +e 29,897 > 
Omaha* .. eee ° 21,033 
East St. Loui ves 13,315 
St. Joseph = 5,947 
sioux City ; 10,408 
Wichita* .- 4,023 
Fort Worth . 
Philadelphia .. 
Indianapolis : me 
New York & Jersey City.. 
Oklahoma City* 
Cincinnati ... 
Denver 
St. Paul ais § 
Milwaukee 4,306 


160,082 177,239 
*Cattle and calves. 
HOGS. 


Chicago 81,579 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 19,094 
Indianapolis 10,500. 

New York & Jersey City.. 48, 02 28 

Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

GE, FOG cccccccccccsccces 

Milwaukee ..........0+4. 13971 12,949 13,019 


396,029 342,007 509,206 
SHEEP. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha be 
East St. Louis......... 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita .... 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia . 
Indianapolis 


Oklahoma City . 

Cincinnati 

Denver .. 

St. Paul . 

Milwaukee 1,509 


Total 195,977 220,608 252,114 


BEEF JUDGING AT BIG SHOW 


Fat steers exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition to be held 
at Chicago November 27 to December 4 
will be judged by Alexander Ritchie, 
manager of the Royal Farm at Windsor, 
England, Secretary B. H. Heide an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Ritchie will suc- 
ceed Walter Biggar of Dalbeattie, Scot- 
land, who has come to the United States 


AWELL PLANNED anp 
CONVENIENT Nookup/ 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEERS, carcass Week ending Oct. 30, 
Week previous 


Same week year ago........ oe 


COWS, carcass Week ending Oct. 30, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BULLS, carcass Week ending Oct. 30, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
VEAL, carcass Week ending Oct. 30, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
LAMB, carcass Week ending Oct. 30, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending Oct. 30, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago........ ° 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Oct. 30, 

Week previous 


Same week year ago.......... 


BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Oct. 30, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


Cocccesoones 1,750,619 


NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. 
8,254 2,511 2,092 
7,2382% 2,292 2,167 


ececevevcces 7,816 2,785 2,594 


4,266% 1,922 2,574 
3,935 1,770 3,405 
1,794 1,925 2,069 
390 554 21 
894 667 20 
265 408 14 
2,229 701 
1,862 940 
1,756 828 
15,276 11,836 
14,659 14,718 
15,226 17,014 
726 841 

674 

874 

525,453 

402,056 

478,543 


397,876 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head Week ending Oct. 30, 1937 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
CALVES, head Week ending Oct. 30, 1937 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


HOGS, head Week ending Oct. 80, 1087................ 


Week previous 

Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head Week ending Oct. 30, 1937 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 


2,087 
1,797 
3,166 
3,576 
2,095 
19,094 
16,518 
18,489 
5,638 
6,987 
3,128 





twelve times to judge International 
steers. Cattle judges from foreign coun- 
tries have officiated ever year since the 
first show in 1900, Mr. Heide said. 


Also of Scotch birth, Mr. Ritchie has 
managed a number of the leading stock 
farms of Great Britain and under his 
direction numerous champions of the 
British royal shows and the Smithfield 
Fat Stock Show have been developed. 
Upon the recommendation of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, he was appointed 
manager of the royal farms at Windsor 
in 1932, and since that time animals 
from the royal herds have won many 
of the highest awards at major British 
shows. 


First of the steer judging will be in 
the junior livestock feeding contest on 
the opening day of the show and the 
following week Mr. Ritchie will award 
the prizes in the open competition and 
will choose the grand champion steer of 
the show on November 30. 


BUYING HOGS 


Does your hog buyer know all he 
should about the hogs he buys? 
Wouldn’t “PorK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s plant handbook, be 
a good investment for you? 





Hams . 


THe Commopity APPRAISAL SERVICE 
A. O. Bauman, Manager 
LIVESTOCK AND PROVISIONS 


ight Bellies . Loins . 
C. S. Oil . Cattle . Beef . Sausage Materials . Tallow . Hides 


AND BUYING POWER CONDITIONS 
Let us challenge your thinking! 


Picnics . Dry Salt Meats. Lard 





221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 











KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Service 


Detroit,Mich. Cincinnati,O. Dayton,0. Omaha,Neb. 
Indianapolis, md. LaFayette,Imd. Louisville, Ky. 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


ago packers 
lovember 4. 


ied Prev. 


Naskville,Tenn. Sioux City,la. Montgomery, Ala 
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ESTABLISHMENT 531 Represented in principal distributing centers 


HATELY BRAND 


PURE LARD and Highest Quality SHORTENING 


Packaged in TIERCES, TINS, CARTONS, BAGS 
SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


Plant Since 1873 General Offices 
37th and Iron Streets CHICAGO 1738 Board of Trade Bldg, 




















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 

















THE HOUSE OF SERVICE sehieins ditty Gimiaae eames 
for your PHILADELPHIA 
; BROKER 
Packing House Products PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 
HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
BEEF . Member of New York Produce Exchange 
Vv t A L and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
PORK 
GELATIN 
SPICES 








¢ CARL F. SCHLOEMANN » 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


J.T. TAYLOR Moat Packing & 


Sausage - Plants 











Brokerage Company Rendering Plants 
Grant 4371-2-3 —— 
FULTON BUILDING : PITTSBURGH, PA. 6329 San Bonita Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 






































Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 






New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
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PRODUCE MARKETS 












BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Sreamery (92 score)..... @35% 3614 @36% 
Creamery (90-91 score) ...3144@32% @35% 
Creamery firsts ( 88-90 : 
BCOTE) «secre erreeeeees 31144,@32% @32%, 
EGGS 
firsts ....---+-+-05 ee 
nl dresh ae @24%4 2514 @27 
Standards ...-----+-+---e+ teeeeeees @30 
LIVE POULTRY. 
RS eee 12 @22 20 @26 
-., ae ..21 @23 20 @26 
Broilers ...----+++++-++5 17 @26 23 @30% 
Old roosters Se, ae @l7 
Turkeys ...-----++5-: 16 @22 24 @28 
PuckS ..--- eee eeeeereeee 12 @19% 12 @20 
TED cbcccvecivoseveedessae @17 19 @20 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 36-43, fresh.... @26% @27 
Chickens, 48-54, fresh.... @27 @27% 
Chickens, 55 & up, fresh. @27 27% @28 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh....... 20% @22 2114 @23 
48-59, fresh .....--+-+- 23 @24 24° @25 
60 and up, fresh...... @26% @27 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco week 
ended Oct. 28, 1937: 

Oct. 22. 23. 25. °26. 27. 28. 
35 35 35 35 35 35 


Chicago .. 
Ss = 36 86 35% 35% so 351% 
3 






Boston . 86 86 35% 36 36 
Phila. .... 36% 36% 36 36% 36 36 
San Fran. ..... 35% 35% 35 35% 35% 35% 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized—90 
score at Chicago: 
34%, 34% 34% 34% 34% 34% 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last ——Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1937. 1936. 
Chicago. .32,340 31,344 33,601 2,828,739 2,683,612 
N. Y. ...37,484 89,088 44,817 2,714,239 2,886,938 


Boston ..11,457 15,212 12,038 967,821 980,837 
Phila. ...18,661 12,014 14,852 827,554 893,465 


Total ..94,892 97,608 





Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Same 
In Out Onhand week day 
Oct. 28. Oct. 28. Oct. 29. last year. 


Chicago ... 31,450 242,329 28,619,307 25,722,654 
New York.113,631 207,360 6,776,125 12,742,748 
Boston .... ...... 19,701 2,950,164 2,702,266 
Phila. - 57,00 51,304 1,096,293 2,240,424 








Total ...202,121 520,694 39,441,889 43,408,092 





NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


John Schmalz has opened new market 
at 3949 Irving Park blvd., Chicago. 

E. W. Markiewicz is new owner of 
market formerly opened by Stanley 
Mikulec, 6104 Milwaukee ave., Chicago. 
_ Wimpy Grills, Ine., dealing exclu- 
sively in hamburgers, opened at 3 N. 
Clark st., Chicago, leasing for a term of 
10 years at rental in excess of $100,000. 

Albert Arend, proprietor of four 
large A & K markets in Spokane, Wash., 
has purchased Anderson meat market 
at Ione, Wash. 

Streamline Meat Mart, 1021 Belmont 
ave., Chicago, has been inccrporated by 
G. Patros, P. Leades and C. Demas. 

0. P. Oss opened meat business at 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

A. J. Marti will open meat business 
at New Elm, Minn. 

Market at 5746 Chicago ave., Chicago, 
has changed hands and recently re- 
opened as Seibel Quality Market. 

Ben Kray opened meat department in 
Sawyer stores, Red Lodge, Mont. 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 





Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on November 4, 1987: 


Fresh Beef: « CHICAGO, 
STEERS, 300-500 Ibs.?: 
RE Pe Tae Ne ee $19.00@22.00 
SE “KeGmudtienaukeneeyas gen eee heen 14.00@19.00 
MED watawesenssccecsveceeeeunes 11.00@14.00 
SD cidawecdccetecceenesies 10.00@11.00 
STEERS, 500-600 Ibs.: 
ND 6.96:0:0.0.9:065044400000080 00000008 | eneieeiee 
RI fon ecient Satta cia a Wain, eerie 19.50@22.50 
Mcp bndakdnndaanseeweenwa we’ 14.50@19.50 
BD. dakenteentesacceeeesbewh ens 11.00@14.50 
Common (plain) ...... PPE IEE 10.00@11.50 
STEERS, 600-700 Ibs. : 
POE eo cccceccccvesseveveveeceecesee - éuemmbees 
ME re Ob eicanes s4bS Os Cele MaRS eae 21.00@24.00 
Re a 15.50@21.00 
RR He Er er 11.00@15.50 
STEERS, 700 Ibs. up 
PREM .ccccccccccccccccvccccccccsecs cosenccces 
Choice ....cccce daiiiestheanneens baie 21.00@24.00 
ae EN ee ee 
COWS: 
ME “Scud ncnienea toa. b0ed seeeee-ee oh 45ers 
BR ace re 11.50@13.00 
ML. cctebanntabouecdheticones ane 10.00@11.50 
WE CD ciccidicccsveveneceées 9.00@10.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL’: 
Cs cies neGigels sa adauralesaaaes ae ape 15.00@16.00 
ME steebnewssn6uss40e40000ce04408 14.00@15.00 
ENS. “Shaan aeueewessceesanens seu 12.00@14.00 
eee CO 11.00@12.00 
CALF? *: 


-+ 11.00@12.00 
- 10.50@11.00 
10.00@ 10.50 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, 38 Ibs. down: 


TEINS ccccccsocescscevccceccesveces 19.00@20.00 
(ee AReSoNMSAe cee eeesvedces 18.00@19.00 

EN ceniendeneseecevesuaecseeen 16.50@18.00 

CE END Sik Gace st eeecdns vere 15.00@16.50 
LAMBS, 39-45 Ibs.: 

MII 75020 oper bets aca said orale cececrure we 19.00 @20.00 

i cbieeldebaeranksosuesesdtcebewe 18.00@19.00 

Er err eer rn 16.50@18.00 

ES eo 15.00@16.50 
LAMBS, 46-55 Ibs.: 

Choice 

Good 





Good ..... COerecveceseessevecresees 8.00@ 9.00 
BNO. on secccccseveveverscceeseses 7.00@ 8.00 
Gemma GH)  .ccocccccccevecsees 6.00@ 7.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 


LOINS: 

Sree ee Tre 20.50@22.00 

BAD DR. Bic cccscoccccccesncccoces 20.00@21.50 

SS arr re 19.50@21.00 

DEED WR Ge cccccvcsccccccesseceses 17.00@18.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

S18 TD. O¥.66sccccces Reamedenteran 16.00@17.00 
PICNICS: 

OO Deiccccwcscvcacterseeeebass | senesmenen 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

Be BT, Gi ccc casccncowescosesences 16 50@18.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

TRE GED cc cccccscecc, cvcvccesecs 16.00@17.00 
TRIMMINGS: 

TR vc cies8:ts600ess) tenbeesenne 12.50@13.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
cats 22.00@24.00 ire 
A yeencicoee 14.00@22.00 es 
Scueetes 11.00@14.00 ecaba tes 
MINI  28.50@24:60 aiaotiinne 
~eaesenns 14.50@22.50 — 15.00@21.00 
Roahcianieb 50@14.50  — 138.00@ 15.00 
11.50@13.50 cess eens 11.00@13.00 
22.50@25.50  -28.00@25.00 cominined 
15.50@22.50 15.00@23.00 = 15.00@21.00 
13.50@15.50  12.00@15.50  —13.00@15.00 
23.50@26.00 — 23.50@25.50 aS ip eo 
16.00@23.50  15.50@28.50 .......... 
12.00@13.00 —-12.00@13.00 —12.00@ 13.00 
11.00@12.00 — 10.50@12.00 —-10.50@ 12.00 
10.50@11.00 9.50@10.50 —- 10.00@10.50 
17.00@18.00 — 16.00@18.00 —_17.00@ 18.00 
15.00@17.00 — 14.00@16.00 —-:16.00@ 17.00 
13.00@15.00  18.00@14.00 = 14.00@16.00 
12.00@13.00  — 12.00@13.00 _—-12.00@ 14.00 
13.00@14.00 — 12.00@14.00 —:11.50@13.00 
12.00@13.00 — 11.00@12.00  —-10.50@ 11.50 
11.00@12.00  10.50@11.00 9.00@10.50 
20.50@21.50 —-21.00@ 22.00 ——-20.00@ 21.00 
19.00@20.50 20.00@21.00 —19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 — 19.00@ 20.00 —-17.00@ 19.00 
16.00@18.00  16.00@19.00 —-15.00@ 17.00 
20.00@21.00  —-20.50@ 21.50 —-20.00@ 21.00 
18.50@20.00 — 19.50@20.50 @ 20.00 
17.50@18.50  — 18.50@19.50 —-17.00@ 19.00 
16.00@17.50  16.00@18.50 —-15.00@ 17.00 
19.50@20.57  — 20.00@21.00 ——-20.00@ 21.00 
18.00@19.50  — 19.00@20.00  —-19.00@ 20.00 
10.00@11.00 COORD oss 008s 
8.00@ 10.00 GONE GION 6's ccscccee 
7.00@ 8.00 TEM onc scenes 
21.00@22.00 —-20.50@ 22.00 —_21.00@ 22.00 
21.00@22.00 — 20.50@22.00 = 21.00@ 22.00 
20:00@21.00 — 19.00@21.00  —-20.00@ 21.00 
17.50@19.00 — 18.00@19.00 —-18.00@19.00 
sapplenceas 16.00@17.00 —_16.00@ 18.00 
CD Oe ne ae ee 
Spewalesain 17.00@18.00 —-17.00@19.00 


1Includes heifers, 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. “Includes ‘‘skin on’’ at New York and Chicago. *Includes 


sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 





Rud Renn will open meat market at 
2705 W. North ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Modern meat market was opened by 
Frank Bright at 5938 Irving Park blvd., 
Chicago. Large refrigerated display 
ease built in the window, from which 
to sell, is feature. 


A. L. Suschil will open meat business 
at 2934 Lincoln ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wittick & Kipp have engaged in meat 
business at 5810 N. E. Sandy blvd. and 
Maxwell Weidner has engaged in meat 
business at 908 N. Lombard, Portland, 
Ore. 
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Carcass Beef 
Week ended 


Prime native steers— 


dk ee 2544 @26 

sees 25% @26 

PED caeéeececeeees 26 @26% 
Good native steers— 

SEED cttvesovechoes 22 @23 

Ge ccececoccceues 22 @23 

GERIGSD ow ccvccccccccce 22 @23 
Medium steers— 

a bcseceveecanes 17 @18 

Gee BED cc cccccccocece 17 @I18 

GPE ccccccencscces 17 @18 
Heifers, good, 400-600 17 @19 
Cows, 400-600 .......... 10 @11% 
Hind quarters, choice.... @31 
Fore quarters, choice..... @19 

Beef Cuts 

Steer loins, prime........ @53 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @49 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @36 
Steer short loins, prime.. @69 
Steer short loins, No. 1 @61 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @40 
Steer loin ends (hips). . @35 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @33 
=e awe @18 
Cow short loins....... @22 
Cow loin ends (hips)..... @l4 
Steer ribs, prime......... @38 
Steer ribs, No. 1....... @36 















































Steer ribs, No. @29 
Cow ribs, No. : @l4 
Cow ribs, No. @10 
Steer rounds, @21% 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @18% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @lj 
Steer chucks, prime..... @18 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ij 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @i6 
fo” eee all 
COW CREED ccccccccces P @10% 
Se @13 
Medium plates .......... @13 
Dh Mi Be cectevces @21 
Steer navel ends.. @ll 
Cow navel ends... @ 8 
Pe GED ceecveccececs @ 8 
Hind shanks ........... @ 6 
Strip loins, No. 1 bnis.... @88 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @63 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @38 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @21 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @7yo 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @64 
Be MED acccececcee @13 
PERU DOOMED cccccvcccccs @21 
Shoulder clods .......... @l4 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @lj 
Insides, green, 6@8 lIbs.. @14% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @13% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @14% 
Beef Products 
Brains strat Ib.) @ 9 
eee @l1 
CO @19 
BGGEGORED ccccccccscece @22 
C-OREE, BOP BB... ccccccce @10 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 9 
Peeee Wee, HB. C..cccces @ii' 
DEE sectewsnss6sereews @2 
PE, EP Wi. .ccccvces @9 
Veal 
Choice carcass .......... @18 
Geod CAFERSS 2... cccceses 15 @17 
Good saddles ........... 19 @21 
CE SED ovcceveevneee @15 
Medium racks .......... 9 @10 
Veal Products 
Brains, each @10 
Sweetbreads @35 
We SE ces cddeesecees @35 
Choice lambs ........... @20 
Medium lambs .......... @18 
Choice saddles .......... @24 
Medium saddles ......... @22 
Ge BEE vccecccccces @ljz 
DE OND veccevecees @1e 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @30 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @li 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... a2 
Mutton 
Pe Ce sevescsedees @& 
PE CO wcocccccevces @ 9 
Heavy saddles .......... @ 9 
Light saddles ........... @12 
ED ik son c0ds00es @ i 
EMME GOGED oc cccccccccce @i7 
Mutton legs ...........-- @10 
eNO BEUED cccccccccces @ 8 
Mutton stew ............ @ 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.... @12% 





Sheep heads, each........ 
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November 3, 1937. 


Cor. week, 
1936. 
17%4@17% 

@16% 
is @16% 
16 @16% 
15 @154 
15 @15% 


144%4@15% 
14%,@15 
1444 @15 
15% @16 
944@10 
@21 
@14% 


@26% 


@ 
@12% 
@12 
@13\ 
@13% 
@13% 


aoe 
eth 





CHICAGO. MARKET.PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Fresh Pork and Pork Products 





Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @21 @20 
PE ccvosivrcocenceece @l5 @li 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16 @l4', 
EEE co vcccccecese @35 @35 
PE SE weceececc @lji @13 
eee @l4 @13 
BONED. ob cccviccecee @is8 @lb6, 
Boneless butts, cellar 

Se” ere @24 @22 
BEE eccctvevcecceceuses @13 @ll 
MED Wasbovesecesceeseses @i2 @lil 
DME tcccckveeawes @ 8 @ 4% 
ED. vac chawneceen's @13 @13 
Ph MED ccctceeseces @14 @ll 
fern @ 4% @5 
Kidneys, per lb.......... @ 9 @ 9 
BEND decceceneseceteove @l. @ 9% 
PE: Sercvsocevecaseess @9 @s 
Oe ee @ i @ 6 
BROWS cccccccssccccesces @10 @s 
EE na aia Aaa dae 6 ee aan @iwo @ 8 
Chitterlings ..........6.6- @ 6 @ 6% 


DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs... @137%% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs........... - @13% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs...........-..2+08 @13% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............ ae @il1% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs @15'«. 
Regular plates ... @12% 
SOME BARES wccccccccevccces @10% 





WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment . 
OO FP Ee ee 2414@25% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs., gerenen 


SUNT. tach wdeesnetseeceednenwieen ts -24 @25 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., plain. 23% @24% 


Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shanks, "plain. . -22 @23 





Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain..... “21 @22 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs., parchment paper. 30% @31% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain........ 27% @28 83, 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

Insides, 8@12 lbs..... Streeeseewouses 29 @30 

Outsides, 5@9 lbs............ occceee -20%@2T% 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs........ a - ESS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. @37 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. @38% 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted CE @29 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @30 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 

Mess pork, regular...........sese- +++-$ @32.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... @33.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... @33.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ @34.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @29.00 
EL, 64 aaibosientatenbedeabae bien ee @27.00 
DPIENGS PET cccccccccccccces eueeceene @31.00 
PERGS BSCE ccc ccccscccececscoceccscece @24.00 
Extra plate beef, 200-Ib. bbls.......... @25.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 





Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl. PTTTTTTTTTT TTT. 
Lamb tongue, short cut, "200-Ib. bb. 22222: 60.00 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. BDL. veeeeee sees 21.25 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. ° .00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, ove. Ib. bbl. earns canta 27.00 
LARD 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. trade... .$ @10.00b 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. trade.... @10.00b 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. @ .11% 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. @ .12% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

f.0.b. Chicago .......-.seesceee @ .138% 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. ae @ 12% 
Compound, veg. tierces, c.a.f.... @ .10% 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
 ncnd idee st eeeneeecio .---124%@12% 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil........ édeveecee ----114%@11% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. %@ 8% 

VEGETABLE OILS 
—- cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt................ 6 61% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.o. ‘b. Chgo.. 91%4.@ 9% 
Yellow, deodorized ..........ss.ees005 - 9%@ 9% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. f.o.b. mills...... 1 @1% 
Bare Gee GE, GED. WEB. g cc vcercccece 5%@ 6 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 6%@ 7 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast. 4 @ 4% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... @ 9% 

OLEOMARGARINE 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
White domestic vegetable margarine.... @15 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints............... @li 
Puff paste. (water churned)............. @13 

(mal churmed)...ccccccsccccccccccese 1 









DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 











Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.... Brig an 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. G2, 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk @i9. 
Country style sausage, smoked.......... @24% 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings........ : auy, 
Frankfurters, in hog casings.......... ; @ny, 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. @9 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. . @19 
Liver sausage in beef rounds......... @17% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........... @2 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @21 
BEORE CROOKED 0c ccccccceccceccccecccesccs @2%0 
New England luncheon spevialty. ‘ @254, 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. @19 
Tongue Sausage ...... ° coats a @9Yy 
BEDE GRURRGS cc ccccs es cecvesvcreveccee @19, 
BEE. 8c ee bee sccensecredseerees seares @19, 
Polish GAUGAZE ......cccccccceccceceses @BYy 
DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @43 
Thuringer cervelat .......cee0. vewesees @23 
erry ere ee oe @31 
SROMIOONNOE ccc cccsccccvcecccce ° @2 
B. ©. enihanl, Chelee...cccccccesccececcs @38 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs @39 
C. salami, new condition............ @23 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... @38 
Genoa style salami, choice.............. aw 
PINNED 0:6:6 4 6:0:6:0:4.010 600004004 0CeuC ees @37 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @u 
ee ee wieebialaceebain @i0 
ow 8 eer rr @39 
VFICREEe BEMG 20 c cccccvccccecccecceeves a1 
SAUSAGE IN OIL 
Bologna style sausage, in beef rounds— 
Banal Cine, 2 to CPAtS. 2. cccescvocccescescces 6.00 
Frankfurt style sausage, in sheep casings— 
Sanall tins, 2 te Crate... cccccccccsecccceves 7.50 
Smoked link sausage, in hog casings— 
eee $6.75 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
Regular pork trimmings................ @13 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @ié 
Extra lean pork trimmings........... és @li 
DOSE SECO BORE, ccccsvccccccivcesecves 2 
WOU DORTUD cose ccccccccccvcsccesevees 
DE, TINUED 6.00 can cdecescondecceceos 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)... 
EE ORME oc ccc ccctccccsevescscteees 
SEIN GERD occ ccccccccccescccecsce 
GOL CFIMBMRINMS «.0 oc cece cccsccccesces 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).............++0. 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... _ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... @ 8% 
Pr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 9% 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8S. P........ @i6 
CURING MATERIALS 
Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’hse stock): 
In 425-lb. bbls., delivered........... eae ed 9.00 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots: 
Dbl. refined granulated 6.40 
DenOll CEPGCAD ... cccccccccccccevesccccess J 
ium crystals 
TAPBS CHPGCEND 00cc ccccccccesse 


Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
lbs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated 
Medium, undried 
Medium, dried ... 
Rock 





Sugar— oh 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans... @3.22 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............+-++: None 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.85 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....--++-+> @4.35 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 5 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......++> en 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt......---- @. 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 





The National Provisioner 











SE 
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rovisioner 











Chicago Markets 





SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Perlb. Perlb. 





Allepice, Prime ......---.2+eeeee0s 16 17% 
Resifted pebedsheeseoosecesenee 16% 18 
Ohili Pepper, Fancy...-....+++++++- ia 21 
Chili Powder, Fancy.......-.++++++- oe 20 
Cloves, Amboyna ....-----.+-eeeees 27 31 
Madagascar .....-.-eeeeeceeceees 18% 22 
TanSiar ....-scecrccecesscsccess 21 24% 
Ginger, Jamaica ....-----++++eeeee 18% 20 
BIPICAD 2... c ccc ccc ccc ecccceceves 17 19 
Mace, Fancy Banda..........+.+-++ 65 70 
Bast India .....cccccssceccevecs 60 65 
. I. & W. I. Blend o* 
Mustard Flour, Fancy............+. 22 
No. Dea pandeaesese eye 15 
Nutmeg, Fancy Banda. . ° oe 26 
East India ............ ear? ate 2 
B. I. & W.-I. Blend Re 19% 
Paprika, Extra Fancy........----++- ea 29 
Tt eee ee we 28 
Hungarian, Fancy .........----+-++- ie 24 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper.........- ee 26% 
Pimiexo bn SS ere oe 27 
Pepper, Cayenne .......-.seeeeeees ae 
Red Pepper, NO. 1. cccccssccccecvcs 17% 
Pepper, Black Aleppy.....-..-.-+++ 10% 12 
Black Lampong .........+-++se0. 7 8 
Black Tellicherry..........-..+6- 10% 12 
White Java Muntok........-..-... 12 13% 
White Singapore .....ccccccccces 11 12 
White Packers ....cccccccccccees -_ 12 
SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 


for 
. Whole. Sausage. 

Caraway Seed . ....... 1 
Celery Seed, French. . 





Cominos Seed ....ccccccccccsccccce 11% 14 
Coriander Morocco Bleached........ 10 ee 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 8% 10% 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow.......... 9% 12% 
DEED ccccvecececevesccsescees 81 11% 
Marjoram, French ..........escccee 21 24 
GED cccdvenecceccccccccccccees 15 18 
Sage, Dalmatian Fancy............ 8% 10 
Dalmatian No. 1.........-+e-+e0e 8 9% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ @.18 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ @.30 
Export rounds, wide.............. @.38 
Export rounds, medium........... @.2 
Export rounds, narrow............ @.42 
J's oO eee @.06 
i + ccccccccessecseee @.05 
0 EE ee @.15 
OT er ere ee @.12 
Middles, regular..........cccccece @.37 


Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in... 

Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 

SPEED e026 c0c0tnrnssceeseeene @.80 
Dried bladders: 


8 
~ 
oy 





12-15 in. wide, -70 
10-12 in. wide, -60 
8-10 in. wide, .35 
6- 8 in. wide, 25 
Hog casings: 
A ee a 2.45 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.......... 2.35 
REARS ARSE 2.10 
English medium ....... 1.75 









Wide, per 100 yds.... 


Extra wide, per 100 y os Lae 
2a aReeaeses: St 
PINE WEED. .0.60.0000eeecccccees -22 
Medium prime bungs.................. 15 
SUE POO MONEE... cccccccccccccese 12 
ENE icicccens0n.ossdevecete -18 
DM Gvahss dbascnectevrroenseoeas 11 


















































































































NEW. YORK MARKET PRICE 
Steers, medium Re $11.00@11.35 Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs... 21 
Steers, cutter ......... aa @ 6.35 Pork tenderloins, freal.....cccecccesese 37 
Cows, medium to good.... - 7.00@ 7.25 Pork tenderloins, frozen.. @37 
Cows, common to medium........ ..- 5.00@ 6.50 Shoulders, Western, 10@12 ee 4 
Cows, low cutter to cutter........... 8.00@ 4.75 Butts, boneless, Western............ ee 28 
RR er a Sa are ee @ 6.75 Butts, regular, Western.......-cccccece @21 
Bulls, cutter to medium.............. 5.00@ 6.75 Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... @22 
Picnic hams, West. fresh, 6@8 lbs. av... 17 
LIVE CALVES Pork trimmings, extra lean...........+- 20 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 14 
Vealers, goed to choice.............++ $12.50@13.00 Spareribs .........cccecceeeeeeeeeecess 17 
Vealers, cull to common............+. — oa 
Calves, medium to good............. 4 
Calves, cull and common............+- 5.40@ 6.25 SMOKED MEATS 
Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. av........... 25% @26% 
LIVE HOGS Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. av. . 25% @26% 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 254% @26% 
Hogs, good to choice, 160 to 200-Ib....$ @ 9.65 Skinned hams, 10@12 lbs. av........... 26 rr 
PONT ree ee ee @ 8.00 Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 26 27 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av........... 26 @27 
LIVE LAMBS Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av........... 2544 @26% f 
Picnics, ses SS ee ate tt 
- Picnics, GGBS TDS. AV... «0... ccceccccccece 
pr ot & Gaee eecccccccccccccs $ one City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. av...... 22 G23 
- . pr : ¥, acon, meless, Western.........ssee- 
Ewes, common to good........-+++-++ 2.75@ 5.00 Bacon, boneless, city..........+0.+see0- 31 @32 
ee a ee ee 23% @24% 
DRESSED BEE Bont tongue, A. pikes ss aderoeeeboneel pt 
eef tongue, heavy......-..-seeees evcce 
City Dressed. 
Choice, native, REAVY..cccccoccceccccees 28 @3l 
Gein, BATE, Tso ccccvcccvcsosvece 28 @30 FANCY MEATS 
Native, common to fair............++++ 24 @27 Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... bo a acne 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed... a poun 
Western Dressed Beef. Sweetbreads, beef ............0s0005 35¢ a pound 
lati ‘ BweetsrenGs, VORL ..cccccscsvecceses a pair 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 25 @27 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...25 @27 — oe tpl hea eahaad It ite we aceits 4 a ag 
Good to choice heifers............eeee0. 22 @24 Livers beef ~aiklt ola leah ae ae: 29¢.a pound 
— to oo te. nebseak ee aeseawen | $7 PN 5 mel, A OG MEE EG 8 hi 16c a pound 
jemamnen). 60 EGF CONE ccccccccccccccesncee. Ge ° tere weeetee geome ee e* 
= OV, Beef hanging tenders..............-- 30c a pound 
Fresh bologna bulls........ Secrereccceven 114%@12% Vents GE Oo cos enc rsboate 12¢ a pair 
joes pe BUTCHERS’ FAT 
estern, y. 
Oe ee Ee ea 35 @37 87 @42 Be Pe ppcienteseeens-ek+ Sena yr sed pot 4 
SF Seer rr 30 @34 30 @36 hee ee 4.75 per cwt 
et BW csarcdeccsecdon 20 @24 25 @28 Inedible S ee ee ee ae 3.50 r cwt 
NO. 1 WIMS....0vccecsers 5 G48 ae + ee ene behave shew eseer sean aati 
DO BD MB. ccc vevecvnces 3 @40 4 @44 
eS 25 @28 30 @34 GREEN CALFSKINS ; 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 31 @33 33 @36 5-9 9%4-1214 12%4-14 14-18 18 u 4 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 25 @30 26 @32 ° re P P 
WO. 2 Gee ccesvecses 22 @23 22 @23 Prime No. 1 Veals..12 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.10 
NO. DB TOMB. cc ccccccccs @21 20 @21 Prime No. 2 Veals..11 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 
ee eee 19 @20 18 @19 Buttermilk No. 1.... 9 1.50 1.55 1.60 
No. 1 chucks.....ccccece 23 25 24 @26 Buttermilk No. 2.... 8 1.385 1.40 1.45 ‘ 
No. 2 chucks............ 20 21 23 Branded Gruby ..... 5 65 -75 .80 -90 
No. 3 chucks. Z @19 20 21 WERE © iy ésescseas 5 .65 .75 .80 .90 
Bolognas en eecaceeesoneerreaewait a ti 
Rolls, reg. 8 p BV v0 ° j 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av............0.0- ‘18 @20 BONES AND HOOFS ; 
Tenderloins, 4@6 = re oe p++) Per ton. q 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av.......-++++++- Round shins, heavy, delivered basis. ..$80.00@85.00 
GROTUNET GONE 6.6.6.6.00:00000. 000 68esas0e8 16 @18 light, delivered basi: wi 70.00@75.00 f 
Flat shins, heavy, delivered basis..... 70.00 4 
DRESSED VEAL light, delivered basis...... 65.00 : 
See. See and buttocks ee b +p ‘ 
nik «ss eatecsuaarencen ne abtaaiadel 6 White ‘hoofs .............. ; ; 
Re aetahbei tae ata aie isGqien Black and striped hoofe.......... LI @Bo.00 ; 
CRE © caikicwcdeedns, e6eGsccoceonesaes 14%@15% ; 
a 
Lambs, ePTing, Prime. ....ccccccccccves 20%, @21% 
ee ee reer 19% @20% (Prices at Chicago) 
Lambs, SB TRS. GOW... cccccccccccceewe 18%@19% Ash pork barrels, black hoops...... $1.47%@1.50 
SD Wie sanncvrccwnsens.cdneeseees 9 @ll ‘Ash pork barrels, galv. hoops 155 1.57% 
Sheep, medium 7 
ihc te a ah Oak pork barrels, black hoops - 1.87% @1.40 
Oak pork barrels, galv. hoops. so: ae 1.47% 
DRESSED HOGS White oak ham tierces............. 2.32% @2.35 
Red oak lard tierces............... 2.07% @2.10 f 
Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs.)...$15.00@16.00 White oak lard tierces............. 2.17% @2.20 
















Week Ending November 6, 1937 





5 cin aaa 





Save money. Use Dry Beef Bladders. Ep 
We select them in accordance with 
your requirements,— Extra Small, Small 
or Medium. Write for samples / of 


SRL dagiol ATR TILA os en ee eT Tt ene a 
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S. OPPENHEIMER & Co.,| 
610 Root Street 470Washington 
New Yor 
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“"BRINEFLO’ 


Compressed Air Pickling Outfit for Spray and Vein Pumping, 
“Just hook it up to your air line’’—No parts to wear out, 


COMPLETE SERVICE FOR SAUSAGE PLANTS 
Silent Cutters Smoke Houses 
Grinders Cooking Tanks 
Mixers Knives and Plates 
Stuffers All Accessory Equipment 


EXPERT GRINDING & SHARPENING OF ALL CUTTING EQUIPMENT 

















LUCAS L. 


360 Troutman St. 


“Established 1890 by D. F. Lorenz”’ 
INC. 


LORENZ, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Telephone: Evergreen 7-2232 





AIR CONDITIONING 


CUTS FOOD PRESERVATION EXPENSE 
GARA Air Conditioning 
Niagara 
} Floor Meunt- 
ed Fan Cooler 


Equipment’s low mainte- 
nance and operating cost saves 
you money in the storage and 
processing of fresh foods. By 
preventing the cooling process 
from drying out the products, 

Niagara Fan Coolers and Spray 
Coolers retain weight and value 
in foods. Adaptable to all kinds 
of space, they solve any engi- 
neering requirement. 
Representatives in principal 
cities. Address inquiries to 


NIAGARA 


BLOWER COMPANY 
6 E. 45th Street, New York City 








We Originate— Others Imitate 


STOCKINETTE 


BAGS and TUBING FOR BEEF—LAMB 
HAM — SHEEP — PIGS — CUTS 
CALVES—FRANKS—Ete. 


E.SHALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST. NEW or ee 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 


(Formerly with Armour & Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 

















Can Be Used 
UNDER ... 


Sausage 
Machines 


WRITE for 
PACKERS’ FOLDER 


LANSING COMPANY wmickx 


Chicago KansasCity Minneapolis New York 
San Francisco Boston Philadelphia 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TRUCKS for PACKERS 


MEAT TRUCK 


WITH GALVANIZED BOX 











MAHR HOG SINGER | ) 


@ Here is an efficient 
Hog Singer which re- 
presents a profitable in- 
vestment to any packer. 


Sold as a complete unit, 
as pictured, or just the 
and units desired 
‘ Litting needs. 


oom for == Rake. } i 


soho MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA - U SS) A. 
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a 3-ton heavy-duty 
straight truck—and do 

it more economically. 
Get the complete 
story of tractor- 
trailer savings and 
advantages from 
your nearest Frue- 


BECAUSE a truck is like 
a horse—because, in 2 
other words, it can "" 


pull more than it can 
carry —a 1%- ton 
power unit, when 
used as a tr 
truck and coupled to 

a Fruehauf Trailer, 
can easily do the work of 





hauf representative. 
There is no obligation. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - DETROIT 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


“Engineered Transportation’’:'< 


LARD TUBS and PAILS 


available in wide range of sizes 
© 


We invite your inquiries 


MERRILL WOODENWARE CO. 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN 





Manufacturers for over 30 years 


The National Provisioner 





ping, 
P out, 
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A Souther Plant, Growing with the South 


SELECTO ae SELECTQ 
“The HAM delicious” EAST TENNESSEE “The BACON delicious” 
henson CO. “A taste will win your favor” 








Berliner & Marx, New York Representative 




















: 
HENRY FISCHER PACKING o's 


INCORPORATED 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS. 





Fischer's Sausages 
Mellwood Brand Products 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








eR — 


Week Ending November 6, 1937 











c£0... FI ORME L «co. 


AUSTIN, MINN. 








J.S. HOFFMAN CO. 





2 ~ 
SAUSAGE * CANNED MEATS ° CHEESE 


and 


Direct Importers of Polish Canned Hams 
. ) 











322-330 W, ILLINOIS ST. 179-183 FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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"HOUSTON PACKING COMPANY. | 


at HAM and ff tbe 
Unger pent Ma BACON 
gee - 









Sst Sy 






if * . 
my. co 
a 


G. 7 eS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The LARGEST Independent Packer IN THE SOUTH 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
TO ALL U. S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 


Straight and Mixed Cars — Beef — Pork — Veal — Boneless Beef 
Cottonseed Oil— Shortening — Canned Meats—Animal By-Products 


Established 1897 




















REPRESENTATIVES 
E. G. JAMES CO., W. T. RILEY, WM. G. JOYCE, 
332 So. LaSalle St., 61 Bourse Bldg., 104 Fruit & Produce Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


















/) | 


THE E. KAuHN’s Sons Co. 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


“American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 


. Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, 
Calves and Lambs 
FRESH AND CURED PORK PRODUCTS 


Send us your inquiries [Phone KIrby 4000] CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















































Week Ending November 6, 1937 





Our modern facilities 


You get the same ( +7) 7 
SUPERIOR Service on » le : } guarantee SUPERIOR 
quality at regular prices! 


a carload or a barrel 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


Dressed Beef ¢ Boneless Meats 


and Cuts ¢ Offal ¢ Casings 
CHICAGO * ST. PAUL 








a 


Trung Pork Stored; Ine. 


‘‘Brooklyn’s Largest 
Retailer of Pork Products” 


Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SERVICE 
| 51 EXCLUSIVE PORK STORES 
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Stahl Meyer 
“Ready to Eat Meats” 


FERRIS Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 





cpa 


OTTO STAHL DIVISION F. A. FERRIS DIVISION LOUIS MEYER DIVISION 
Third Ave. & 127th St. 262-272 Mott Street Wyckoff & Cooper Aves. 
New York City New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 











EASTERN MEAT JOBBERS 


We Can Supply You With Carload 
Lots of Fancy U. S. Graded Beef 


Our beef has won immediate favor and recognition in the East- 
ern markets to which we are regularly shipping. We “finish” all 
beef in our own model pens using our own nationally famous 
“scientific formula feeding” system. 


eee | TOVREA S 
TOVREA MEAT 


PACKING COMPANY PRODUCTS 



















Week Ending November 6, 1937 


PHOENIZ, ARIZONA 
(1) 
ws 


<_* 








y ath MIXED CARS 
PORK 


from the Land O’Corn F = t E 


REFINERS AND EXPORTERS 


| Reathis CEDAR VALLEY LARD VEAL 
LAMB 


PROVISIONS 











RED SEAL Prepared Meats in Tin and Glass 


RED SEAL 
Trade Winners 


Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 
Vienna Sausage 
Ox Tongue 
Tripe 
Breakfast Sausage 
Hamburger Steak and 
Onions 
Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 
































“Our Home Where Quality Rules” 


REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 47th and Turner Ave., Chicago 


ae 
a — 
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F.C. ROGERS, Inc. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKERS-PACKINGHOUSE pars: 








HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Shippers who are interested in active representation and real service 
in Philadelphia and vicinity are invited to communicate with us. / 


Member of the New York Produce Exchange 
Member of Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


PORK ° BEEF ° LAMB * Wee. 

















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 





Straight and Mixed Cars of 
BEEF AND PROVISIONS 





eee 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 410 W. 14th STREET 





Representatives: 
WM. G. JOYCE, Boston 
F. C. ROGERS, Inc., Philadelphia 
























Week Ending November 6, 1937 

















NUCKOLLS’ 


Mission Branded Products for Fine Flavor 


HAMS BACON SAUSAGE 


LARD CANNED FOODS 


THE NUCKOLLS PACKING COMPANY 
Pueblo, Colorado 





























WIN), 
a 


MWD 








Ham — Bacon — Lard 
Sausage 


Highest QUALITY Since 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Week Ending November 6, 1937 








Sausage Plant for Sale 


Completely equipped sausage plant. Located Union Stock Yards. 
Baltimore, Maryland. Capacity 100,000 Ibs. sausage products 
weekly. Limited: equipment for rendering and by-products. 


Modern fireproof buildings - 37,500 sq. ft. floor space. Two freezers 
and twelve coolers. B & O and Penn. R. R. siding. 


Logically located for serving the growing southeastern territory. 


For illustrated circular, list of equipment and other information, 
address 


WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO., Inc., Agents 
AIR VIEW OF PLANT 3200 Baltimore Trust Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 


SAUSAGE [isso oe Sn 











in Great Britain 
communicate with 


is Finer Tasting STOKES é DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds 9 ENGLAND 
in Natural Casings 








FRANK A. JAMES] 
21-23 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 


Cable Address: - - + JAMMETHO SMITH, London 
SALZMAN CASINGS CORP. We are large Buyers all the year 
4021 Normal Ave., Chicago, Illinois round of all grades of Hog Casings 
Cable Offers: - - C. I. F. LONDON 


W. J. KEMPNER, LTD. 

“The Skins You Love to Stuff” Quality Sausage Casings” 

47-53 St. John St., Smithfield, London, E. C. 1. 
Cables: Suppiant, London 


Early & Moor, Inc. | |" “incarteoa tots 
BRUBAGE CASINGS “HARRY LEVI & COMPANY, INC. 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
Exporters 139 Blackstone St. SAUSAGE CASINGS 
































Importers Boston, Mass. | 625 Greenwich St. 723 West Loke St. 
NEW hemos N.Y. 























Build Your Dry 


Sausage Business with 


an Established Brand N )j a ausa g e 


Omaha Packing Company, Chicago, Ill. 





————— 
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Sausage 
Pork Beef Lamb Veal 


FRIED & REINEMAN 
PACKING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








visioner 











PURE MEAT j/ 
PRODUCTS ¥ 
a 





PORK 
PACKERS 


SAUSAGE 
MANUFACTURERS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
ESTABLISHMENT 893 


ALBANY PackIne Co. Ine. 


ALBANY.N.Y. 














Week Ending November 6, 1937 


The Kennett-Murray Live Stock 
Buying Organization offers intel- 
ligent cooperation in meeting 
difficult livestock problems. We 
accept the entire responsibility 
of your livestock buying and guar- 
antee absolute satisfaction. 


Our complete service is available 
at all principal markets—a service 
that has won the approval of 
packers everywhere! Put your 





livestock problems in our hands! 








OFFICES 


DETROIT, MICH. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO OMAHA, NEB. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. LAFAYETTE, IND. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


a 
SIOUX CITY, IA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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Position Wanted 


Sausage Foreman 
I aagy magy capable sausage foreman is 
looking a, connection th reliable firm. 
pew pd ‘high gra Ssapercense producing standard 
at ge oeeeee loaves, specials es and 
boiled payer Bo p ates: 
= Married aaa Best 
references. THE eA ONAL ron 
VISIONER, aor Me "Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“but a2 





Superintendent 


Can run plant to make money. Will- 
ing to submit proof of ability. W-921, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hog Killing & Cutting Foreman 


Capable man with 16 years’ experience as 
foreman, both large and small packers. Thor- 
oughly familiar with yields, tests and labor 
costs. Can handle help efficiently. Steady and 
dependable. Married, but will go anywhere. 
Best of references. W-920, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Plant Manager 
Now available, executive with ex- 
perience i in buying, operating and sales, 
including retail stores. Knows all angles 
and can build up your business. W-915, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn wabens Chicago, Ii. 


Men’ Wanted 


Working Sausage Foreman 
Wanted, working sausage foreman. 
Must be well experienced and capable 
of handling men. W-932, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 























Sausage Foreman 


Wanted for small eastern plant, sausage 
foreman capable of turning out com meng line 
of sausage aeonete, ag 8 ete. 
Must be ab t the best see out of 
help as well *, “ak ay to eliminate all manu- 
a Gaon: roubles. W-929 
NATIONAL PROVI ONER, 407 8. Deniheos 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








Miscellaneous 








Equipment for Sale 








Biochemical Investigations 


Bacteriological and biochemical in- 
vestigations related to meats and meat 
products. Lyons Research Laboratories, 
204 S. Wisner St., Jackson, Michigan. 
D. C. Lyons, Ph. D., Dir. 





Canned Hams Wanted 


We can ewe of any quantity 
canned impo hams and picnics from 
any country. What have you? Please 
send full information. -927, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 800 


—————— 
Harrington Lard Fillers 


For sale, 3 Harrington lard filling 
units; one 1-Ib. size, one 4-Ib., 8-Ib, size, 
and one for larger pac FS-007, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl, 


Used Packinghouse 

For sale, 24-ton Frick ice machine with 
steam engine. Brownell boiler, Gem 
boiler, Permutit water softener, cattle 
track scales, pumps, lard cooking tank, blow. 
ers, tallow tanks, other items. For list and 
full particulars write to Geo. H. Alten, P. 0, 
Box 426, Lancaster, Ohio. 





— 





Madison Ave., New York City. 


‘Plants for Sale 
Georgia Plant 


If you want to come South, here is 
your opportunity: A small meat pack- 
ing and sausage manufacturing plant, 
located in south west Georgia, in the 
midst of a hog and cattle raising coun- 
try. The only abattoir in the county. 
Plant complete with slaughter pens, 
scales and feed lot. Machinery driven 
by water power, and electricity gen- 
erated at the wheel, includes a four-ton 
ice plant and over 8500 cubic feet of 
cold storage space. Will sell the plant 
or will sell half interest to a man who 
knows the business and is a salesman. 
FS-934, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
—e 800 Madison Ave., New York 

ity. 

















Equipment Wanted 








Rendering Equipment 


Wanted, Anderson Expeller, Filter 
Press and Grinder. Reasonable. W-924, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Equipment for Sale 








vous Accountant 


Ae own handwritin . 
typed. W. NATIONAL PR 
vist R, “or 8. pe St., Chicago. 


Hog Casing Chiang Machine 


For sale, i gall poe ho of casing cleaning 
nen direct co meter of cylin- 
der 17% in.. width 18 it in., wag ¥ horsepower motor, 
220-volts, 8- phase, 60-c ele, alternating cur- 
rent. Good condition. ~~ 5; 6 months 
to par. Apply Wilmington rovision Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 





Smoked Meat Foreman 


Wanted, smoked meat foreman for mid- 
western plant. Must have thorough knowledge 
of smoked meat and sliced bacon production. 
State experience fully. Good o ity. 
W-933, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Refrigerator 


For sale. refrigerator, almost new, a great 
bargain, made by Hill of Trenton, N. J. Size, 
20 ft. wide, 10 ft. deep and 12% ft. high, 
connected with Frigidaire ice machine. All 
complete for the sum of $1150, f.o.b. Wil- 
mington, Del., guaranteed by the Wilmington 
Provision Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 








Butter Tubs, Egg Cases, etc, _ 


For sale, once used fresh dumped clean but- 
ter tubs and lids. Also excellent used 
cases, complete with Mapes flats, fil ie 

Carload, truckload or less. Additional 
flats and fillers in all amounts. Low 
quality materials, available all ion, 
amounts. Buy now and save. City Meg Case 
¥ aptter Tub Corp., 189 8. 9th St., Brooklyn, 


Used Equipment for Sale 
8 Anderson No. 1 Oil Bxpellers, motor driven, 
with 15-H.P., Ac motors, complete with peice 
Hers; two 4 ft. x 





Snow Jacketed 
dia.; one 24 in. 


Presses, K 
sale? Send us a list. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
14-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Shops and Plant 
281 Toremus Ave., Newark. N. J. 


Reconstructed Machinery 


No. 57-T Self-emptying “BUFFALO” 
Cutter and Motor 
No. 43-T Self-emptying “BUFFALO 
Cutter and Motor 

No, 48 “BUFFALO” Cutter & Motor 

No. 38 “BUFFALO” Cutter & Motor 

No. 32 Cutter and Motor 

No. 27 Cutter and Motor 

400-Ib. Randall Stuffer 

200-Ib. Randall Stuffer 

150-lb. “BUFFALO” Stuffer 

No. 56 “Boss” Grinder and Motor 

No. 5-P Cleveland Grinder and Motor 

1000-lb. “BUFFALO” Mixer & Motor 

500-Ib. “Boss” Mixer and Motor 

400-lb. “BUFFALO” Mixer & Motor 

400-Ib. “Boss” Mixer and pore 
Thoroughly overhauled and n 
FS-931- THE N ATIONAL PROVI- 
SSONER, 300 Madiven Ave., New York 

ity 








Dispose of your surplus equip- 
ment through THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER “Classified” ads. 











The National Provisioner 




































East St. Louis, Illinois 





Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 


F.C. Rogers, ae | 
THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 




















Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford Clayton P. P. G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38N. Delaware Av. 1106 F.5t.S.W. 148 State St. 





from the Land O’'@rn 


Tanase ss wePrPrrerererer»yr 





BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. Warerioo, lowa 








tile) Vas 


\ GOOD FOOD ¥ 


Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 




































.eSSKA 


QUALITY. 


BEEF ¢ BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL ¢ SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
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FOR YOUR 1937 COPIES OF 
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A complete volume of 26 issues can be 
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The companies listed here that make equipment im- 
prove its efficiency at least 5% a year. The net 
gain offered you is 50% in five years because even 
with the best of care your present equipment de- 
preciates about 5% a year. The makers of supplies 
are constantly improving them and devising new 
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applications which make for an equal operat- 
ing and sales improvement. Those 


that furnish 


services employ the newest equipment and. latest 
methods, enabling them to quote you rates offer- 
ing similar advantages. Yoy will find it well worth 
while to watch these firms’ advertising. 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


wy: ohnJ.Felin& Co. ,tnc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 
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. NATURE AND 

, HUMAN SKILL 
combine to give 
Superb Quality 
in these imported 
canned Hams. 


Try a Case Today 
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THE P. BRENNAN COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS OF 





PORK PRODUCTS 





Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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yw mere fact that the 


equipment in your plant 
will run and produce a quality product is not 
enough—it must also operate at a profit. Ma- 
chinery and equipment must produce at the 
lowest possible cost or it is obsolete. The reward 
for the constant replacement of such obsolete 
machinery is the production of a better product 
at a lower cost. When you are in the market for 
improved modern equipment, the logical place 
to go for it is to ANCO, who for 35 years has taken 
great pride in serving the Meat Packing Industry 
with the latest and best designs of machinery 


and equipment for all meat handling purposes. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 
117 Liberty Street 


: 111 Sutter Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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A chain is no stronger than its weakest li ak 
this is especially true in the manufacture of 


Much of the value of fine ingredients and skilli 
ing is likely to be lost when inferior casings are% 


Swift casings can play an important part in maintall 

high quality of your sausage products . . . expert@ 
process and sort these casings with care and dispatt 
speedily place them under refrigeration. Little wonder # 
come to you fresh, uniform, and outstandingly fine in colon = 


To be sure that your sausage will look its very best, see that ifs 
in Swift casings. There is a type and a package to suit every 2 


your local Swift & Company representative . . . he’ll be glad to di 
specific requirements. 4 


SWIFT'S aeiled CASI 


BEEF: PORK'S 








